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Every 

Boston  sets  out  her  fine  China. 


Dame  Boston  has 
never  been  a  melting 
poL  The  city  remains  a 


Every  day  of  the  year, 
visitors  are  treated  to 
an  unstaged  display 


friendly  cluster  of  ethnic  of  authentic  Chinese 
neighborhoods  -  each  language  and  customs. 


maintaining  its  own 
strong  identity. 

In  our  36-block 
Chinatown,  everything 
from  the  street  signs 
to  the  telephone 
booths  has  ^ 

an  Oriental 

touch.  .  - 


Home  to  the  nation’s 


u  m  H'! 


fourth  largest  Chinese 
population,  Chinatown 
is  a  center  for  exotic 
curios,  spices  and  textiles 
-not  to  mention  some 
of  the  best  Oriental 
cuisine  anywhere. 

In  Boston,  East  is  East 
and  West  is  West  And 
we  get  along  beautifully. 

IliKfiton  (Slobc 


Aurora,  Illinois 

. . .  the  home  of 

The  Beacon-News 

“serving  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  markets 
in  the  Chicago 
ADI/SMSA" 


c^con 


. .  and  where  Copley  Newspapers 
were  founded  in  1905.  We 
celebrate  1980  —  “our  Diamond 
Anniversary  Year”  —  aiong  with 
our  “sister”  Copiey  Newspapers 
in  Illinois  and  Caiifornia! 


AMERICAN  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

2200  GRAND  AVENUE 
DES  MOINES.  IOWA  50312 
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COLOR 


A  new  record 
for  Classified! 


Color  helped  attract  you 
here.  The  rest  of  our  success 
story  will  keep  you  here. 

For  almost  two  years,  a  burst 
of  bright  color  in  the  Classified 
Advertising  sections  of  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  has  been  more 
dependable  than  the  sunrise. 

Innovative  salesmanship 
and  company-wide  effort  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  have  put  color  within 
reach  of  even  modest  budgets. 
Color  “splits”  allow  several 
advertisers  to  share  color 
charges.  Color  ads  as  small  as 
two  inches  will  be  accepted; 
frequently,  10  to  15-inch  color 
ads  appear. 

Times/Independent  mech¬ 
anical  departments  make  a 
special  effort  to  provide  color 
availability  for  Classified  adver¬ 
tisers.  “Total  cooperation  puts 
the  right  color  on  the  right 
page,"  says  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  Rich  E.  Riggins. 

Times/ Independent  adver¬ 
tisers  know  the  effectiveness  of 
color  in  Classified,  and  we 
make  it  easy  and  economical 
for  them  to  use  it. 

When  we  mark  two  solid 
years  of  daily  color  in  Classified 
on  August  17,  we  believe  it  will 
be  a  record  no  other  newspa¬ 
pers  can  come  close  to! 
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13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton  Bos¬ 
ton,  Boston. 

22-23 — Contemporary  Newspaper  Design  Workshop,  sponsored  by  the 
Northwestern  University's  Medill  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association's  Foundation,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  III. 

20-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Circulation  Managers'  School, 
Marriott  O'Hare,  Chicago. 


3-7— Landon  Summer  Seminar  "Strategic  Planning",  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

24-26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  59th  annual  convention, 
Gideon  Putnam,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

30-Sept.  2— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Del  Monte  Hyatt  House, 
Monterey,  Calif. 


5-7 — Maine  Press  Association,  Prout's  Neck,  Me. 

6 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  ad  seminar,  Marriott  Inn,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

9-10 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Group  Newspaper  Seminar, 
O'Hare  Hyatt,  Chicago. 

11-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 
Me. 

11- 13 — PNPA  annual  classified  clinic,  Stouffer's  Valley  Forge  Hotel,  King 

of  Prussia,  Pa. 

12- 14 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Conference,  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City, 

Md. 

12-14 — National  Wire  Watch,  Capitol  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 16— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

15- 16— 6th  annual  Editors'  Seminar  at  the  United  Nations,  sponsored  by 

the  UN  Association  of  the  U.S.A. 

15-16 — Allied  Fall  Publishers'  meeting,  Baranof  Hotel,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

15- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Foundation,  Annual  Aspen  Institute  Meeting, 

Aspen  Colo. 

17- 19— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America's  ad  conference,  Netherlands 

Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

16- 19— Naional  News  Council,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 

16-20— Interstate  Ad  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Hagerstown, 

Md. 

18- 21 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Sebasco  Estates, 

Maine. 

19- 21— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Inn,  Wauke¬ 

gan,  III. 

20- 24 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

23- 26— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

24- 26 — PNPA  56th  annual  convention,  Erie  Hilton,  Erie,  Pa. 

25- 28 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  conference, 

Doral  Country  Club,  Miami. 

25- 28— New  York  Press  Association,  Montauk  Yacht  Club,  Star  Island, 

Montauk,  L.l„  N.Y. 

26- 28 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Kutscher's 

Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

28-Oct.  1 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


2-5 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Dunfey's  Re¬ 
sort  Hotel,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

4-7— UPl  EDICON,  Hyatt  Regency,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

9-10 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  PNPA  Press 
Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19-21- Inland  Daily  Press  Association's  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

23-25 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors/ Associated  Col¬ 
legiate  Press,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 
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NEWSDAY  COULDN’T  LET 
A  LITTLE  THING  UKE  MOVIN 
PUT  ITS  CAMERAROOMS 
OUT  OF  OPERATION. 


Newsday  hadn’t  missed  an  issue  in  40  years.  And  it  wasn’t  about  to  let 
anything  stop  the  presses.  Not  even  moving  the  entire  operation 
to  a  new  plant  in  Melville,  New  York. 

Of  course,  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  One 
of  the  trickiest  parts  of  the  job  was  transferring 
the  camerarooms,  including  two  Chemco 
Spartan  III  and  two  Chemco  News-Pager 
cameras,  without  disrupting  production. 

That  took  some  very  special  help  from 
Chemco.  Newsday’s  production  management 
team  and  Chemco’s  Equipment  Service 
Manager  John  Chant  wori<ed  out  a  strategic 
plan  complete  with  minute-by-minute 
coordination  of  every  move,  man  and 
machine  and  fail-safe  back-up  systems. 

On  consecutive  weekends  a  crack  team 
of  Chemco  technicians  worked  around  , 

the  clock,  disassembling 

equipment,  loading  it  in  t 

trucks  and  reassembling  the , 
camerarooms  at  the  new  -r  .; 

site.  Meanwhile,  a  back-up  HV  ^ 

crew  stood  by  at  Chemco's 

plant,  ready  to  produce  flP  ^ 

negatives  on  their  own 
cameras  if  necessary.  ^ 

The  plan  worked  F  ^  |  \  .f 

prfectly.  Chemco  did  m  ® 

its  job.  Newsday  made  I  S5 

its  move  and  kept  its  %  jw 

publishing  record  intact.  m 

A  perfect  example 'jf  p* 

how  far  you  can  go  in  this  j{ 

business  with  planning,  ^  i  ^ 

cooperation  and  the  right  J  I 

kind  of  suppliers.  i 


A  Chemco 

photoprockictsco. 


Division  of  Powers  Chemco.  Inc. 
Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4C»00 


We  get  personal  about  service. 


Photo  credits 


Newsbriefs 


Berkeley  Barb  dies 

The  Berkeley  Barb,  the  alternative  newspaper  regarded 
by  some  as  the  flagship  of  the  underground  press,  published 
its  735th  and  last  issue  last  week. 

The  weekly  newspaper,  which  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  in  the  late  1960s  sold  some  90,000  copies,  fell 
victim  to  a  growing  conservative  sentiment.  At  the  time  of 
its  demise,  circulation  had  dipped  to  roughly  2,000. 

The  owners  of  the  newspaper.  News  Keyus,  Inc.,  have 
not  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  selling  the  defunct 
newspaper.  However,  executives  have  said  that  no  offer 
from  any  organization  which  exhibits  a  philosophy  contrary 
to  that  exhibited  by  the  Barb  over  the  years  would  be 
entertained. 


Colonel  Robert  White  congratulates  Rosenthal 
during  the  Treasure  Island  ceremony.  (Photo  by 
Pete  Breinig) 

Joe  Rosenthal,  68,  who  took  the  historic  picture  of  the 
flag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima  in  1945,  was  honored  June  24  by 
the  Marines  of  the  12th  Marine  Corps  District  on  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco.  "We  are  here  to  pay  homage  and 
show  our  appreciation  to  a  living  legend,"  Colonel  E.  L. 
Erickson,  commanding  officer,  declared. 

Rosenthal,  rejected  for  military  service  in  World  War  II 
because  of  poor  eyesight,  became  a  combat  correspondent 
with  the  Associated  Press  and  for  the  past  34 Vs  years  has 
been  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  He  is  currently  on 
sick  leave. 


N.Y.  Post  sets  afternoon  date 

The  New  York  Post  has  set  July  21  as  the  date  it  will 
begin  publishing  its  new  morning  and  late  afternoon 
editions. 

The  new  editions  will  make  the  Post,  now  an  afternoon 
tabloid  with  654,()(X)  daily  circulation,  an  all  day  newspaper. 
The  morning  editions  will  have  press  runs  at  midnight  and 
at  10  A. M.  The  late  afternoon  edition  will  go  to  press 
beginning  at  4:15  P.M.  and  have  closing  stock  market 
prices. 

The  Post’s  new  editions  are  a  competitive  response  to  the 
New  York  News's  recent  announcement  it  will  come  out 
with  a  stock  market  final  edition  in  late  August.  The  News 
also  plans  to  add  special  sections  to  its  morning  paper  and 
increase  its  editorial  content  by  16  to  23  pages.  The  Post’s 
July  21  start-up  date  for  its  new  editions  beats  the  debut  of 
the  News’s  afternoon  paper  by  more  than  a  month. 

The  Post  will  be  adding  about  a  dozen  people  to  its 
editorial  staff  to  accommodate  the  new  editions.  The  city 
desk,  sports,  and  business  all  have  posted  hiring  notices  in 
the  newsroom  and  with  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild.  A 
new  crew  will  be  added  to  the  circulation  department  as 
well.  The  Post  will  be  increasing  its  mailroom  staff  by  20 
people,  according  to  Ed  Mitchell  of  the  Mailers  Union,  to 
bring  the  total  to  52.  “All  of  our  substitutes  will  be  given 
steady  jobs,’’  he  said. 


FTC  to  take  co-op  action 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  planning  to  take  action 
against  manufacturers  that  withhold  cooperative  advertising 
funds  to  retailers  who  discount  manufacturers’  list  prices  in 
an  ad. 

The  FTC’s  policy  statement,  released  in  late  June,  sees  a 
co-op  agreement  with  price  restraints  as  an  automatic 
antitrust  violation.  The  statement  emanated  from  consent 
orders  signed  by  two  manufacturers.  Totes,  Inc.  and 
Tingley  Rubber  Co.,  under  which  both  are  barred  from 
sponsoring  a  co-op  ad  contingent  on  the  prices  at  which  its 
products  are  advertised  or  sold. 

The  FTC  policy  is  at  odds  with  a  1978  federal  appeals 
court  ruling  which  held  that  co-op  agreements  with  price 
contingencies  require  lengthy  and  sophisticated  analysis  to 
be  proven  anti-competitive.  The  policy  may  face  a 
challenge  under  that  precedent. 


The  first  time  cameras  were  allowed  to  cover  a  trial  in 
Massachusetts  photographer  Fred  Keenan  of  The  Patriot 
Ledger  of  Quincy  (right)  and  cameraman  John  Premack  of 
WCVB-TV,  Boston,  were  selected  to  shoot  the  action  by 
Judge  Roger  J.  Donahue.  The  initial  camera  coverage  in 
Norfolk  County  Superior  Court  in  mid-June  was  for  a  murder 
trial.  This  photo  is  by  Keenan. 
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Everything^  up-to-date 
inlhe  Kansas  City  Star/Times 

mailroom. 


The  Kansas  City  StarlTimes  was  the 
first  newspaper  to  install  our  new 
mailroom  ^stem  —  the  Goss 
News-trac®  II.  “This  choice  was 
based  on  more  than  a  year  of 
in-depth  study  of  available  systems,” 
says  James  H.  Hale,  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Kansas 
City  Star  Company,  “and  I  firmly 
believe  that  News-trac  II  is  the  best 
on  the  market  today  to  suit  our  needs.” 

Charles  George,  vice-president, 
production,  is  equally  enthusiastic. 
Says  he;  “If  this  system  lives  up  to 
our  expectations,  it  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  newspaper  distribution 
operations  across  the  country.” 

And  what  are  those  expectations? 


An  increase  in  throughput  which 
will  permit  later  deadlines  and  more 
up-to-date  news.  Increased  handling 
of  advertisers’  preprinted  inserts. 

An  estimated  1%  savings  in 
mailroom  newsprint  waste.  Daily 
accountability  reporting.  And  a 
built-in  growth  factor  of  10-12  years. 

The  system  consists  of  five  major 
subsystems:  lap  stream  conveyor,, 
untied  bundle  handling  equipment, 
tied  bundle  distribution  system, 
control  system  (including  three 
VDT  terminals  —  two  in  the 
mailroom,  one  in  the  press  room), 
and  a  production  control  system. 

“Among  News-trac  II’s  unusual 
features,”  says  Charles  George,  “are 
its  over^l  simplicity  and  its  unique 


ent^  device.  But  its  most  reas¬ 
suring  advantage  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  word:  Goss.  It’s  a  name  we 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem.” 

For  more  information, 
contact  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3KX)  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 


Rockwell 

International 


„  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


"Environmental  activists? 

At  Bethlehem  Steel,  about 1,000 of  them 
help  clean  up  the  air  and  water." 


Dr.  David  M.  Anderson, 
Corporate  Director, 
Environmental  Affairs 

"The  thousand  people  I'm 
talking  about  actively  v^ork  at 
improving  the  environment. 

About  four  hundred  of 
them— scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians— develop,  design 
and  operate  Bethlehem  Steel’s 
environmental  control  program. 

And  about  six  hundred  of 
them— in  our  plants,  mines  and 
shipyards— monitor,  maintain 
and  repair  the  hundreds  of 
pollution  control  facilities 
Bethlehem  has  installed. 

We're  proud  of  our 
accomplishments  in  cleaning  up 
the  air  and  water. 

We’ve  come  a  long  way 
since  1946,  when  Bethlehem 
began  its  formal  environmental 
control  program.  Today  we’re 
removing  about  90  percent  of 
the  pollutants  from  our  air 
emissions  and  water  discharges. 

Innovative  technology 
and  a  lot  of  money  help. 

The  equipment  you  see 
behind  me  is  typical  of  the 


innovative  technology  needed  to 
satisfy  today’s  environmental 
standards. 

It’s  called  a  'one-spot’  coke 
pushing  emission  control  car. 
And  right  now  it’s  helping 
to  solve  a  pollution-control 
problem  that’s  plagued  us  for 
years:  capturing  and  cleaning 
the  emissions  produced  when 
coke  is  pushed  from  a  coke  oven. 

Our  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  plant 
was  the  first  steel  mill  to 
operate  this  system.  We’re 
installing  similar  units  at  our 
coke  ovens  in  Lackawanna, 

N.Y.,  and  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Each  of  these  units  costs  us  more 
than  $5  million’.’ 

Bethlehem's  commitment: 
to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  protect  public  health. 

We’ve  made  substantial 
progress  in  controlling  pollu¬ 
tion,  but  we  haven’t  finished  the 
job.  We’ve  already  spent 
$700  million  for  pollution 
control  equipment  and  we  may 
have  to  spend  several  hundred 
million  more  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  we  believe  there’s  a 
limit.  To  require  industry  to 
"purify"  the  air  and  water 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  health  does  not  make 
good  economic  or  energy  sense. 


A  balance  must  be  struck 
between  an  absolutely  pure 
environment  and  a  healthy 
environment,  so  that  the 
economy  of  this  nation  has 
the  opportunity  to  thrive. 

Our  position  is  clearly 
explained  in  our  Statement  on 
Environmental  Control.  If  you 
would  like  a  copy,  write:  Public 
Affairs  Dept.,  Rm.  476  MT, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


Coke,  used  in  blast  furnaces 
to  produce  iron,  is  made  from 
coal  baked  in  airtight  ovens  at 
temperatures  up  to  2000  F. 
The  "one-spot"  coke  pushing 
emission  control  system  is  a 
mobile  unit  made  up  of  a 
33-foot-long  coke  receiving 
car  and  an  83-foot-long  air 
pollution  control  car.  As  the 
coke  is  pushed  from  an  oven 
into  the  receiving  car,  a  high- 
pressure  hot-water  ejector 
creates  a  vacuum  and  evacuates 
and  cleans  the  gases  during  the 
push.  Evacuation  continues  as 
the  system  transports  the  coke 
to  the  quenching  tower.  These 
captured  gases  are  cleaned  by 
the  scrubbing  system  in  the 
control  car  before  they  are 
released  into  the  atmosphere. 
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Right  of  access 

Not  enough  has  been  said,  in  our  opinion,  about  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  press’  right  of  access  to  news  sources  con¬ 
tained  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  Richmond  Newspapers 
decision. 

Certainly,  the  decision  was  a  much-needed  clarification  of 
the  previous  Gannett  v.  DePasquale  opinion  and  a  ringing 
endorsement  of  the  right  of  the  press  to  attend  criminal 
trials. 

Never  before,  however,  do  we  believe  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  have  made  such  ringing  declarations  about 
the  press’  right  of  access  to  news  sources.  Newspaper  editors 
and  their  lawyers  have  been  claiming  for  years  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press  protects  the  right  to 
gather  information  as  well  as  the  right  to  print  it.  The  court 
now  agrees. 

In  his  opinion.  Justice  Stevens  said:  “This  is  a  watershed 
case.  Until  today  the  court  has  accorded  virtually  absolute 
protection  to  the  dissemination  of  information  or  ideas,  but 
never  before  has  it  squarely  held  that  the  acquisition  of 
newsworthy  matter  is  entitled  to  any  constitutional  protec¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

“Today,  however,  for  the  first  time,  the  court  unequivo¬ 
cally  holds  that  an  arbitrary  interference  with  access  to  im¬ 
portant  information  is  an  abridgement  of  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  protected  by  the  First  Amendment.” 

Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote:  “It  is  not  crucial  whether  we 
describe  this  right  to  attend  public  trials  to  hear,  see,  and 
communicate  observations  concerning  them  as  a  ‘right  of 
access,’  or  a  ‘right  to  gather  information,’  for  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  ‘without  some  protection  for  seeking  out  the 
news,  freedom  of  the  press  could  be  eviscerated.’  Branzburg, 
V.  Hayes” 

There  are  other  references  but  Burger  ties  it  all  together 
with  this  comment  about  the  public’s  right  to  information: 
“The  First  Amendment  goes  beyond  protection  of  the  press 
and  self-expression  of  individuals  to  prohibit  government 
from  limiting  the  stock  of  information  from  which  members 
of  the  public  may  draw.” 

Justice  Brennan  cautioned  that  “any  privilege  of  access  to 
governmental  information  is  subject  to  a  degree  of  restraint 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  information  and  countervail¬ 
ing  interests  in  security  or  confidentiality”  but  we  believe  a 
majority  of  newspaper  editors  will  go  along  with  that. 

Justice  Blackman  wrote  “it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  court 
wash  away  some  of  the  graffiti  that  marred  the  prevailing 
opinions  in  Gannett.”  Everyone  will  agree  with  that. 
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Letters 


CENSORED  NEWS 

I  just  finished  reading  the  May/June 
issue  of  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
about  attorney  Roy  Cohn  cleverly  cul¬ 
tivating  and  using  the  press  for  his  own 
ends.  Then  1  turn  to  the  May  31  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  I  believe  1  see 
another  example  of  a  gentleman  doing 
the  same  thing — that  is,  founding  and 
shaping  communication  to  capture 
favorable  coverage  by  the  press,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  validity  of  the  subject. 
The  piece  in  E&P  was  the  article  on  Carl 
Jensen,  an  associate  professor  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  at  a  Northern  California  college,  and 
his  Project  Censored. 

If  1  understand  the  euphemisms  in  the 
two-page  article  correctly,  the  source  of 
the  “best  censored”  stories  of  the  year  is 
a  class  of  the  sociology  instructor’s  stu¬ 
dents.  The  instructor  sends  25  selections 
made  by  the  students  to  a  panel  of  distin¬ 
guished  journalists,  who  choose  the  ten 
best.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  panel,  with 
its  judgment,  experience  and  catholic 
knowledge,  ought  to  be  making  the  initial 
selection,  if  the  project  is  to  have  any 
validity. 

As  I  read  the  synopsis  of  the  ten  “best 
censored”  stories  of  1979,  1  sense  that 
what  I  am  getting  is  a  package  which 
reflects  no  more  reality  than  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  biases  of  the  sociology  teacher.  1  do 
not  have  enough  data  to  evaluate  all  of 
the  ten,  but  the  couple  1  know  something 
about  are  full  of  unfounded  allegations  or 
highly  selective  information.  (To  be  open 
about  my  own  biases:  I  am  presently  on 
the  public  affairs  staff  of  an  oil  com¬ 
pany.) 

Jensen  charges  that  PBS  has  become 
the  hand  maiden  of  major  oil  corpora¬ 
tions.  Then  he  cites  censorship  of  a  film 
against  racism  as  evidence.  What’s  the 
connection?  He  makes  none.  As  an  au¬ 
thority,  he  qpotes  a  delightful  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  columnist,  Charles  McCabe.  But 
McCabe  would  be  the  first  to  point  out 
that  he  hasn’t  done  any  scholarly  re¬ 
search  on  the  subject.  And  it  strikes  me 
that  true  hand  maidens  wouldn’t  have 
run  “Death  of  a  Princess.” 

On  another  “best  censored”  story,  cit¬ 
ing  the  Mother  Jones  publisher  on  chem¬ 
ical  exports  is  like  quoting  Carrie  Nation 
on  the  virtues  of  social  drinking.  An 
FDA  or  EPA  ruling  banning  a  product  in 
the  United  States  is  not  an  edict  of  God. 
Canadian  agencies  may  be  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  in  holding  a  different  view  on  sac¬ 
charin.  Or,  try  to  tell  a  Nigerian  official 
that  malaria  is  better  for  his  people  than 
DDT. 

On  another  story,  Jensen  knocks  the 
New  York  Times  for  portraying  the  Shah 
of  Iran  as  a  modernizing,  reform-ori¬ 
ented  leader  as  late  as  1978.  But  weren’t 
his  soc  al  reform  measures  the  reason  for 
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the  violent  opposition  engendered  in  the 
religious  and  land-owning  elements  in 
Iran  in  the  first  place?  And  if  any  reader 
thinks  that  his  beastly  treatment  of  pris¬ 
oners  was  particularly  Shahvian,  then 
the  reader  hasn’t  been  paying  attention 
to  the  Shah’s  successors,  or  to  the  re¬ 
pressive  stance  of  Middle  East  govern¬ 
ments  in  general. 

After  looking  over  Jensen’s  list  of  the 
ten  “best  censored”  stories,  1  have  to 
ask,  “What  censorship?”  The  very  fact 
that  a  sociology  instructor  in  a  California 
state  college  could  get  such  extensive 
coverage  in  E&P  for  such  poorly 
documented  concepts  suggests  there  is 
no  censorship — at  least  for  bright  lads 
who  know  the  right  journalistic  buttons 
to  push. 

F.P.  Lollar 

837  Paloma  Avenue 
Burlingame,  California  94010 


WHY  THE  LAG 

How  ironic.  On  page  29  of  the  May  31 
issue  of  E&P  were  these  headlines:  “Af¬ 
firmative  action  officer  appointed”  and 
“Woman  named  editor  of  El  Paso 
Times.”  It  is  no  wonder  newspapers  lag 
in  promoting  women  and  must  hire  affir¬ 
mative  action  officers.  The  second  head¬ 
line  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
philosophy  that  makes  it  hard  for  women 
to  become  editors.  Would  you  have 
printed  this:  “Man  named  editor  of  the 
El  Paso  Times.” 

Debra  K.  Zimmerman 
Ellen  M.  Bucher 
(Zimmerman  and  Bugher  are  reporters 
at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News  and  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth,  respectively.) 


DELEGATION 

This  is  a  pecsonal,  unofficial  reaction 
to  the  editorial  (E&P,  May  17)  concern¬ 
ing  the  McBride  Report  on  international 
communications. 

Your  editorial  concludes  with  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Department  of  State  to  send 
the  strongest  possible  delegation  to  the 


UNESCO  meeting  this  fall  in  Belgrade. 
It  comes  naturally  to  Americans  to  look 
to  the  State  Department  for  help  when 
there  is  an  international  problem,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  Editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  understand  that  quite  well.  And  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  re¬ 
spond  to  that  need  as  best  it  can. 

But  with  the  rights  and  duties  come 
responsibilities.  Where  are  the  editors 
and  publishers  when  the  Foreign  Service 
needs  them?  Do  they  really  want  a 
Foreign  Service  that  can  field  the 
strongest  possible  delegation  at  Bel¬ 
grade?  Or  are  they  willing  to  settle  for 
second  best?  The  Foreign  Service  has 
taken  a  clear  position  on  reform  of  the 
Service  as  contemplated  in  legislation 
pending  in  both  House  and  Senate.  What 
have  the  editors  and  publishers  done? 

James  E.  Thyden 

American  Embassy 
FPO  NY  09571 

AD  CORRECTION 

Our  advertisement,  relative  to  the 
Kodak  Color  Contest,  in  the  June  7  is¬ 
sue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  indicated  that 
the  Boston  Globe  was  the  sole  first  place 
winner. 

We  wish  to  correct  that  misconcep¬ 
tion. 

The  Boston  Globe  took  first  place  in 
the  Di  Litho  Category. 

Our  sincere  apologies  for  any  misun¬ 
derstanding  the  advertisement  may  have 
caused  and  our  congratulations  to  the 
first  place  winners  in  other  categories. 

David  Stanger 

(Stanger  is  vicepresident/business  man¬ 
ager,  The  Boston  Globe. ) 

Short  takes 


“All  of  us,  the  entire  council,  has  got  to 
learn  to  be  honest  and  speak  our 
peace,” — Hastings  (Minn.)  Star. 

*  4: 

The  school  prepares  perspective  fishing 
and  charterboat  captains  for  a  Coast 
Guard  license  allowing  them  to  carry 
passengers  for  hire. — Crystal  River 
(Fla.)  Coast  News. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


Jim  Dean 

Editor 

The  Register 

Orange  County,  Calif. 


“We  have  added  to  our  total  news  package  by  utilizing 
reports  from  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  Our 
readers  have  acknowledged  that  we  are  now  doing  a 
better  job  for  them ...” 


jjork  Sintra 
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Classified  hit  the  hardest 

Recession  hurts  some 
newspapers — not  others 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  recession’s  impact  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  appears  to  be  following 
the  regional  trends  forecasted  for  the 
U.S.  economy  as  a  whole. 

Newspapers  in  the  industrial  northeast 
and  midwest  areas  are  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  economy’s  downturn.  Papers  in  the 
sunbelt,  particularly  the  southeast,  are 
the  least  affected. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  all 
reported  classified  ad  linage  drops  in 
May.  Retail  ad  linage  also  declined,  but 
not  as  severely  as  classified,  while  na¬ 
tional  ad  linage  increased. 

The  Tribune  and  the  Plain  Dealer  said 
their  respective  circulations  continued  in 
a  growth  trend.  The  Post-Dispatch  has 
lost  some  circulation  recently  which  it 
attributed  to  summer  fluctuations  and 
the  dismal  performance  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  last  in  the  National  League 
East. 

The  Plain  Dealer  declined  to  give  out 
exact  linage  figures.  Jake  Rosenheim, 
promotion  director,  said,  however,  that 
heavy  unemployment  in  the  city’s  auto 
production,  steel,  and  tool  and  die  indus¬ 
tries  were  the  causes  of  the  paper’s  clas¬ 
sified  “hurting  pretty  badly.”  He  said  a 
“ripple  effect”  from  the  unemployment 
has  resulted  in  some  retailers  reducing 
their  advertising. 

“It’s  not  the  department  stores,  but 
the  small  retailers  who  are  cutting  back,” 
he  stated. 

High  mortgage  rates,  which  have  di¬ 
minished  the  real  estate  market,  had  an 
adverse  impact  on  classified  as  well. 

“We’re  doing  a  lot  of  things  to  make 
readers  aware  of  different  ways  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  house,”  Rosenheim  noted.  “Our 
real  estate  writer  did  an  article  on  creative 
financing  which  we’ve  made  available  in 
reprints.  We’ve  also  run  in-paper  ads.” 

Rosenheim  added  the  Plain  Dealer 
has  also  been  “pumping  up  our  call  in 
classified.  Our  classified  section  every¬ 
day  offers  a  lot  of  bargains.  People  are 
buying  the  paper  for  that  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Rosenheim  said  the  Plain  Dealer’s  cir¬ 
culation  was  “running  about  7000  ahead 
of  last  year  to  reach  about  392,000  daily 
and  460,000  Sunday.” 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  254,000 
daily,  said  its  classified  linage  dropped 


by  30%  for  the  year  to  date  with  automo¬ 
tive,  help  wanted,  and  real  estate 
categories  suffering  the  most.  Like 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis  is  an  area  with  large 
scale  industrial  layoffs. 

Nick  Penniman,  assistant  general 
manager  for  the  Post-Dispatch,  said  real 
estate  classified  was  beginning  to  “come 
back  slowly  for  the  first  time  in  six  to 
eight  months.” 

Penniman  remarked  pre-print  retail 
linage  has  declined  by  10%  to  15%,  but 
ROP  linage  has  increased  by  about  the 
same  percentage  range. 

In  May  1979  the  Post-Dispatch  became 
the  advertising  agent  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  Penniman  attributed 
“advertisers  availing  themselves  of  the 
combination  rate”  as  the  reason  for  the 
pre-print  decline  and  the  ROP  gain. 

Natonal  advertising  linage  in  the 
Post-Dispatch,  Penniman  said,  was  up 
25%  to  30%  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1980. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  Cardinals’  lack 
of  relief  pitching  on  the  Post- Dispatch’s 
circulation,  Penniman  commented, 
“When  the  ball  team  is  winning,  it  makes 
a  difference  of  5000  to  8000  copies.” 

A  number  of  cost  cutting  operations 
have  been  implemented  at  the  St.  Louis 
papers’  printing  plant.  Penniman  stated 
the  number  of  presses  in  use  have  been 
reduced  by  one  for  each  paper  and  some 
mailer  and  insert  operations  have  also 
been  cut  back  “because  of  the  pre-print 
dip.” 

“There’s  been  some  lay-offs  and  in¬ 
ducement  buy-outs  to  reduce  personnel, 
particularly  in  the  composing  room. 
We’re  saving  energy  and  reducing 
waste,”  Penniman  remarked. 

He  said  the  Post-Dispatch’s  revenues 
are  “falling  below  budget,  but  are  well 
above  last  year”  largely  due  to  the 
“good  ROP  business.” 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune  ad  director 
George  Van  Wagner  said  linage  declines 
were  “impacting  revenues.  We’re  con¬ 
tinuing  to  gain  but  at  a  slower  rate.” 

For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
retail  linage  in  the  Tribune  was  down  8%, 
Van  Wagner  said,  and  classified  was  “off 
13%. ”  He  stated  the  paper’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  was  up  12%  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1980  over  last  year. 

Van  Wagner  called  the  mood  of 
Chicago’s  consumers  “cautious,  but 
gaining  confidence.  I  think  the  worst 


part  of  the  slowdown  is  past  us  as  far  as 
consumer  activity.” 

He  also  believes  that  if  the  mortgage 
rates  continue  to  drop,  “people  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  real  estate  market  ...  in 
used  homes  more  than  new  homes.” 

Van  Wagner  sees  “no  significant  de¬ 
velopments  in  automotive  until  the  new 
model  year  in  October.” 

To  keep  up  its  circulation  momentum, 
the  Tribune,  now  at  790,000  daily,  has 
begun  offering  readers  the  paper  for  eight 
free  weekends  if  they  agree  to  subscribe 
to  both  daily  and  Sunday  for  eight  weeks. 
The  Tribune  sells  for  200  daily  and  750 
Sunday  on  the  newsstands.  Prices  sub¬ 
scribers  pay  vary  with  independent  deal¬ 
ers’  rates. 

“The  offer  will  save  somebody  $7.60 
for  eight  weeks,”  explained  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  director  Howard  Hay.  “We 
know  from  experience  we’ll  hold  much  of 
that  business.” 

In  Houston  slowdowns  in  home  build¬ 
ing  and  automotive  sales  have  affected 
classified  “terribly,”  observed  Richard 
Johnson,  president  of  the  340,000  daily 
Houston  Chronicle.  Total  linage  declined 
in  his  paper  4.5%  with  “most  of  that  in 
classified,”  he  said.  “Our  classified  is 
down  6%  from  1979.  Our  ROP  retail  is 
down  1.1%  from  last  year.” 

Johnson  reported  his  paper’s  general 
advertising  is  “doing  fine”  and  its  circu¬ 
lation  is  growing.  With  Houston’s  un¬ 
employment  rate  only  3.9%  in  May,  he 
added  that  so  far  the  paper’s  help  wanted 
ads  have  been  “just  super.” 

“We  have  not  put  off  any  major  capital 
investments  because  of  the  economic 
situation,”  Johnson  said.  “Right  now 
we’re  deciding  between  a  new  press 
downtown  and  building  a  satellite  plant  in 
the  suburbs.  We  have  postponed  some 
remodeling  plans.  When  money  gets 
tight,  we  want  to  keep  the  cash.” 

Multimedia,  Inc.  which  owns  13 
dailies,  mostly  in  the  south  said  total 
classified  linage  for  its  papers  dropped 
only  1%  in  May  and  was  running  10% 
ahead  of  last  year  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1980.  Retail  linage  also  is 
ahead  of  last  year  and  national  linage  is 
up  by  23%  so  far  this  year. 

Multimedia’s  newspaper  group  had  a 
combined  daily  circulation  increase  of 
4%  in  May  to  reach  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  337,000.  The  combined  Sunday 
circulation  is  about  329,000. 

“The  majority  of  our  papers  are  in  an 
area  of  the  country  not  affected  as  early 
by  recessionary  pressures,”  explained 
Rhea  Eskew,  head  of  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision.  "We  look  for  continued  problems 
with  classified.  We  are  optimistic  that  we 
will  be  able  to  continue  on  our  financial 
plan  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Our  circula¬ 
tion  dollars  have  increased  due  to  price 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Pre-trial  question  lingers 


Press  leaders  laud  Richmond  ruling 


By  BUI  Gloede 

News  executives  and  First  Amend¬ 
ment  attorneys  generally  reacted  favora¬ 
bly  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  in 
the  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.  v.  Vir¬ 
ginia  case  {E&P,  July  5),  with  reviews 
ranging  from  “encouraging”  to  “magni¬ 
ficent.” 

But  while  the  court  affirmed  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right — and  the  right  of  the  press  as 
the  public’s  surrogate — to  attend  crimi¬ 
nal  trials,  it  left  open  the  question  of 
whether  that  right  extends  to  pre-trial 
proceedings.  That  fact  worries  press 
leaders,  who  sense  the  battle  is  not  yet 
over. 

“The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
a  magnificent  double  victory  for  the  First 
Amendment,”  said  Jack  Landau,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  iVess,  shortly  after  the  land¬ 
mark  ruling  was  handed  down. 

Said  Katharine  Graham,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  The  Washington  Post  Cor¬ 
poration,  “Every  American  can  be  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  Supreme  Court,  by  an 
overwhelming  margin,  has  today  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  right  of  the  public  and  of  the 
press  to  attend  criminal  trials  in  open 
courtrooms.  No  criminal  trial  had  been 
closed  to  the  public  in  the  history  of  our 
country  prior  to  this  case,  and  I  trust  this 
will  mark  the  end  of  this  worrisome  chap¬ 
ter  in  our  judicial  history.” 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  of  AN- 
PA’s  Executive  Committee  and  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  Gannett  Co., 
said,  “It  is  encouraging  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  7  to  1  major¬ 
ity,  has  recognized  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  public  and  press  to  attend 
criminal  trials.  We  hope  today’s  ruling 
that  a  trial  courtroom  is  a  public  place 
reflects  a  significant  change  in  the 
court’s  attitude  on  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings.” 

A  jubilant  Richard  M.  Schmidt  Jr.,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  said,  “1  think  it’s  a 
great  victory  for  the  public — it  ranks 
right  up  there  with  some  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  Eirst  Amendment  law  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.” 

In  its  decision,  the  Court,  for  the  first 
time,  recognized  that  there  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  access  to  information  in  its 
opinions.  That  recognition  finally  solved 
the  long-standing  question  concerning 
whether  the  press  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  gather  news  as  well  as  to  publish 
it. 

Landau  explained  the  “double  vic¬ 
tory.”  “First,”  he  said,  “it  (the  deci¬ 
sion)  should  guarantee  the  public,  for 
12 


years  to  come,  the  right  to  attend  and  be 
fully  informed  about  criminal  trials.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  established  clearly,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  is  a  First  Amendment 
right  of  the  press  to  gather  information 
about  government  institutions — in  this 
case  the  courts — and  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  encouraging  all  federal  and 
state  officials  to  guarantee  a  substantial 
degree  of  openness  of  all  branches  of 
government.” 

But  the  apparent  jubilation  stopped 
there. 


^‘Today's  decision  does  not  clear 
up  all  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  1979  Gannett  case-the  right 
of  public  access  to  pre-trial  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  remains 
clouded.” 

— Charles  W.  Bailey 


“Unfortunately,  while  guaranteeing 
the  public  the  right  to  attend  trials  today, 
the  court  did  not  modify  its  opinion  of  a 
year  ago  (in  Gannett  v.  DePasquale);  and 
the  public  and  the  press  are  still  faced 
with  the  censorship  problem  of  fre¬ 
quently  being  excluded  from  these  most 
important  pre-trial  proceedings,  which  in 
9  out  of  10  instances,  are  the  only  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  a  criminal  case,”  Landau 
said. 

Charles  W.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  echoed  Landau’s  sentiments.  Said 
Bailey,  “Today’s  decision  does  not  clear 
up  all  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
1979  Gannett  case.  For  example,  the 
right  of  public  access  to  (pre-trial  crim¬ 
inal)  proceedings  remains  clouded.” 

A  more  optimistic  Katharine  Graham 
said,  “While  there  remain  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  openness  of  pre-trial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  1  am  confident  that  the  re¬ 
sounding  affirmation  in  favor  of  open 
trials  issued  by  the  court  today  will  serve 
as  a  strong  and  correct  guideline  to  all 
judges  as  they  perform  their  important 
task  of  properly  balancing  the  rights  of 
society  and  of  defendants.” 

Neuharth,  who  has  been  embroiled  in 
the  issue  since  its  birth  in  the  New  York 
State  court  system,  vowed  to  continue 
the  fight  for  the  right  of  the  press  to 
cover  pre-trial  proceedings. 

“Since  the  same  court’s  decision  in 
Gannett  v.  DePasquale  last  summer  in¬ 
volving  pre-trial  hearings,  more  than  120 
criminal  proceedings  have  been  held  in 
secret.  The  public  and  the  press  have  the 


right,  and  the  responsibility,  to  monitor 
all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
We  will  continue  to  use  our  resources  to 
work  for  courts  that  are  truly  open,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pre-trial  hearings  where  90% 
of  criminal  cases  are  settled,”  he  said. 

The  Reporters  Committee  is  also  plan¬ 
ning  to  concentrate  on  the  pre-trial  hear¬ 
ing  issue.  Informally,  the  organization 
says  it  expects  no  more  trial  closures  in 
the  wake  of  the  Richmond  decision.  But 
it  will  continue  to  monitor  and  remain 
active  in  cases  in  which  the  doors  to  a 
pre-trial  hearing  have  been  closed  to  the 
public. 

Since  Gannett  v.  DePasquale,  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  has  indexed  some  260 
courtroom  closures.  Some  50  additional 
instances  involving  courtroom  closures 
await  logging.  Scores  of  those  300  odd 
cases  are  still  pending  appeal.  Of  the  260 
motions  for  closure  which  have  been 
logged  by  the  Reporters  Committee,  164 
have  involved  pre-trial  proceedings,  and 
93  of  those  motions  have  been  granted. 
The  committee  has  logged  39  motions  for 
closure  in  pre-indictment  proceedings, 
11  in  post-trial  proceedings  and  46  in 
regular  trials,  all  exclusive  of  the  cases 
which  have  yet  to  be  indexed. 

The  pre-trial  issue  failed  to  achieve  its 
first  test  under  the  Richmond  ruling  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  issued  its  opinion  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  In  a  New  York  State  originated 
case  in  which  a  pre-trial  hearing  was 
closed  to  the  press,  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  fell  one  vote  short  of  agreeing  to 
review  the  case  in  light  of  the  Richmond 
ruling.  Justices  William  Brennan,  Thur- 
good  Marshall  and  Harry  A.  Blackmun 
cast  three  of  four  votes  necessary  for  the 
Court  to  review  the  appeal,  which  was 
filed  by  the  New  York  News. 

Kenneth  A.  Caruso,  attorney  for  the 
News,  plans  to  file  later  this  month  a 
petition  for  re-hearing  by  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  Court  will  entertain  the 
request  for  review  when  it  begins  its  fall 
term  in  October. 

Caruso  explained  that  it  is  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Court  will  agree  to  re-hear 
the  case.  The  case  stems  from  a  judge’s 
action  closing  a  pre-trial  hearing  in 
Merola  v.  Bell,  a  New  York  City  murder 
case.  It  involved  the  trial  of  a  13  year-old 
youth  as  an  adult  under  what  was  then  a 
new  law  permitting  the  trial  of  minors  as 
adults  in  certain  circumstances.  The  clo¬ 
sure  was  upheld  throughout  the  appeal 
process. 

However,  Caruso,  -saying  “hope 
springs  eternal,”  is  seeking  at  least  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  action  returning  the  issue 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Miami  Heraid  raises  funds 
for  jobs  in  riot’s  aftermath 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  riots  which  af¬ 
fected  half  of  Miami  and  left  an  estimated 
$200  million  in  property  damage,  the 
Miami  Herald  attempted  to  accomplish 
what  Florida’s  legislature  refused  to  do; 
raise  money  to  provide  job  training  for 
city’s  unemployed  youth,  specifically 
young  blacks. 

The  failure  of  the  black  population  to 
share  in  the  boom  of  south  Florida  and 
the  “frustrating  problem”  of  high  un¬ 
employment  among  black  people  were  a 
“huge  factor  in  what  went  wrong,’’ 
explained  Charles  Whited,  who  writes  a 
column  five  times  a  week  for  the  Herald. 

He  said  the  Herald  began  its  efforts 
“to  get  kids  off  the  streets  and  into  some 
kind  of  job  preparation”  after  local  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  state  legislature  for  job  train¬ 
ing  funds  had  failed. 

Dr.  Leonard  Britton,  superintendent 
of  the  Dade  County  School  System,  had 


asked  the  Florida  legislature  for  $1.3 
million  to  start  a  job  training  program  for 
2000  youths.  The  legislature  turned  down 
his  request. 

The  legislature  also  turned  down  a 
proposal  by  the  Dade  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  increase  the  sales  tax  in 
Dade  County  only  from  ^  to  50  on  the 
dollar.  The  Chamber  contended  the  in¬ 
crease  would  have  generated  $250  mil¬ 
lion  for  social  programs. 

In  response  to  this  “great  exercise  in 
non-achievement,”  Herald  executive 
editor  John  McMullan  decided  to  have 
the  newspaper  start  a  fund  drive  for  fund 
training,  Whited  said. 

The  Herald  formed  a  non-profit  corpo¬ 
ration,  I  Want  to  Help,  Inc.,  which  was 
administered  by  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  Accounting  transferred  all  col¬ 
lected  funds  directly  to  the  Dade  County 
School  System. 

The  Herald  kicked  off  its  fund  drive 
June  1  in  Whited’s  column. 


“We  felt  we  could  no  longer  ignore  the 
problems  of  Miami,”  Whited  stated.  “It 
was  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  asked  the 
public  for  money.” 

Whited’s  columns  for  I  Want  To  Help, 
Inc.  featured  a  coupon  telling  readers  a 
donation  of  $3.10  would  put  an  un¬ 
employed  youth  to  work  for  one  hour, 
$15.50  paid  for  one  day’s  wages,  $77.50 
for  a  week’s  pay,  and  $465  covered  the 
entire  six  weeks  of  the  program. 

The  fund  drive  ended  June  30.  It  raised 
$146,000  in  payments  ranging  from  the 
$3.10  minimum  “sent  in  by  an  elderly 
woman  who  took  it  from  her  Social  Se¬ 
curity  check”  to  a  $5000  donation  “from 
the  chairman  of  Wometco.”  The  paper 
received  4000  coupons  in  all,  Whited 
added. 

The  $146,000  was  enough  to  provide 
job  training  wages  for  350  youths  out  of 
1600  applicants.  The  “vast  majority”  of 
the  350  in  the  program  are  black. 

“Bob  Graham  (governor  of  Florida) 
pried  loose  another  $200,000  from  state 
funds  to  pay  for  teachers’  salaries  and 
the  costs  of  conducting  the  program,” 
Whited  said. 

“When  you  consider  the  enormous 
wealth  in  Miami — the  banks  stuffed  with 
(Continued  on  page  55} 


Weekly  reaps  benefits 
in  energy  coverage  feud 


Public  Service  Company  of  New 
Mexico  has  purchased  5,300  one-year 
subscriptions  to  an  Albuquerque  weekly 
newspaper  because  it  likes  the  paper’s 
energy  coverage  better  than  the  dailies’ . 
The  utility  plans  to  distribute  the  copies 
to  its  stockholders. 

The  subscription  buy  nearly  doubles 
the  circulation  of  the  weekly  New 
Mexico  Independent.  Prior  to  the  utili¬ 
ty’s  purchase,  the  paper  had  a  circulation 
of  7,500  each  week. 

Independent  owner  and  editor  Mark 
Acuff  said  the  annual  subscriptions  will 
cost  about  $25,000  and  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  about  $5,000  from  the  utility 
company  thus  far.  Acuff  said  he  is  using 
the  money  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
new  typesetting  equipment  for  the  paper. 

The  action  by  the  utility  company 
came  after  one  of  the  city’s  two  daily 
newspapers,  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
published  a  six-part  series  on  the  electric 
utility  industry  in  New  Mexico.  Public 
Service  Company  of  New  Mexico  de¬ 
nounced  the  series  and  bought  ads  in  the 
Journal  in  order  to  present  “its  side”  of 
the  issues  raised  in  the  series. 

While  a  utility  company  spokesman 
said  the  series  was  not  a  direct  result  of 
the  series.  Journal  editor  Gerald  Craw¬ 
ford  said  it  could  be  interpreted  as  being 
so,  since  the  action  to  purchase  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  weekly  paper  took  place 
right  after  the  series  ran. 
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Crawford  refused  to  comment  further. 
“We  have  decided  not  to  comment  and 
we  still  decline  to  comment,”  he  said. 

Ralph  Looney,  editor  of  the  other 
daily  newspaper  in  Albuquerque,  the 
evening  Tribune,  said  his  paper  has  not 
commented  editorially,  but  has  carried  a 
cartoon  on  the  subject. 

“Our  cartoonist,  Mark  Taylor,  drew  a 
cartoon  that  took  kind  of  a  humorous 
poke  at  it,”  he  said.  Beyond  that, 
Looney  said,  “We  don’t  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  that  newspaper  does.  It’s  a 
free  country.  That’s  his  (Acuff  s)  busi¬ 
ness.  He  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  any¬ 
thing  he  can  to  sell  his  paper.” 

James  Mulcock,  vicepresident  for  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  at  the  utility  company,  said 
Public  Service  Company  officials  made 
their  decision  to  purchase  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  because  they  feel  the  weekly  paper 
has  “paid  much  more  attention  to  energy 
and  energy  development  in  New  Mexico 
than  the  other  papers.” 

Mulcock  added,  “We  have  noticed 
that  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  Acuff 
has  done  a  better  job  of  energy  reporting 
.  .  .  has  had  articles  on  New  Mexico 
energy  and  energy  development  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  our  New  Mexico 
shareholders.” 

Following  the  Journal’s  six-part  series, 
the  Independent  published  an  article  on 
electrical  development  that  was  critical 
of  the  Journal  series. 


The  Public  Service  Company  pur¬ 
chased  6,000  issues  of  the  weekly  paper 
containing  that  article  and  mailed  them 
to  stockholders. 

“We  sent  it  because  he  discussed,  with 
good  insight  we  thought,  the  planning 
and  resources  it  takes  to  run  a  utility.  We 
thought  it  was  a  better  educational  piece 
for  the  shareholders  than  the  six-part 
Journal  article.” 

Acuff  said  the  daily  papers  accused 
him  of  selling  out  to  the  utility  company. 
“The  dailies  said  readers  can  no  longer 
trust  anything  written  in  the  Independent 
because  the  utilities  are  paying  for  it,” 
Acuff  said.  “That’s  a  lot  of  sour  grapes. 
Obviously,  if  they  had  been  doing  the 
job,  the  utility  would  not  have  had  to  go 
to  a  little  weekly  in  the  first  place  for 
competent  energy  reporting.” 

Acuff  added,  “We  will  not  say  only 
nice  things  about  the  energy  com¬ 
panies.” 

Acuff  said  the  subscription  buy  came 
after  he  had  approached  the  utility  com¬ 
pany  in  an  attempt  to  sell  ad  space. 

“We  tried  to  sell  Public  Service  some 
ads  and  they  suggested  buying  subscrip¬ 
tions  instead  because  they  were  in¬ 
terested  in  our  editorial  content,”  Acuff 
said. 

Now  that  he  has  the  utility  company  as 
an  annual  subscriber,  Acuff  said  he  is 
also  working  to  sell  subscriptions  to  Gas 
Company  of  New  Mexico  and  the  state 
Rural  Electric  Administration. 

“We  are  working  to  sell  anybody  who 
is  interested  in  energy  coverage,”  he 
said. 

Acuff  said  the  Independent  has  a  staff 
of  “7Vi  people”  and  that  he  does  most  of 
the  energy  reporting  himself. 
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Page  leaves  UPl 
to  join  Hearst  paper 

Robert  E.  Page,  44,  has  resigned  as 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
United  Press  International  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  and  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  a  Hearst  paper  with 
123,000  daily  and  185,000  Sunday  circu¬ 
lations. 

Page’s  resignation  takes  effect  on  July 
31. 

Since  1975,  Page  has  been  UPl’s  sec¬ 
ond  highest  executive.  He  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  one  of  the  leading  candidates 
to  eventually  succeed  Roderick  W. 
Beaton  as  the  wire  service’s  president. 
UPl  has  not  named  Page’s  successor. 
In  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  at  UPl, 
Page  stated  his  resignation  as  “abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  a 
lack  of  faith  or  any  question  concerning 
the  future  of  this  company.  .  .  .  My  de¬ 
cision  is  guided  by  an  even  higher  moti¬ 
vation,  that  of  accepting  an  opportunity 
to  edit  and  help  publish  a  major  city 

UPl  converts 
to  new  computer 
system  in  Dallas 

United  Press  International  inaugurated 
a  new  computer  system  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  daily  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news. 

Operating  from  a  specially  designed 
$10  million  communications  and  compu¬ 
ter  center  near  Dallas,  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend’s  conversion  to  the  new  system 
ushered  in  UPI’s  fourth  generation  of 
computers  since  the  mid-l%0s. 

“This  represents  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  fast,  reliable  distribution 
of  our  news  report  to  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  as  well  as  the  gathering  of 
this  material  from  our  nearly  200 
bureaus,’’  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  UPl 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
said. 

“It  also  represents  UPI’s  continuing 
technological  progress  and  our  long- 
range  commitment  to  the  media  and 
other  information  services.” 

The  new  system,  based  on  two  Univac 
90-80s,  handles  millions  of  words  daily. 
It  replaces  and  triples  the  capacity  of 
smaller  systems  located  in  UPI’s  world 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Copy  can 
now  be  moved  between  worldwide  points 
more  than  10  times  faster. 

More  than  450  video  display  terminals 
located  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  London  are  linked  to  the 
system,  with  correspondents  filing 
stories  and  editors  reviewing  and  revis¬ 
ing  the  copy  as  necessary,  before  trans¬ 
mission  to  UPI’s  nearly  7,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  around  the  world. 

News  stories  from  any  point  on  the 
UPl  communications  network  can  be 
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newspaper  in  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment,  while  learning  the  intricacies  of  the 
newspaper  business.” 

Page  joined  UPl  in  1960  as  a  reporter 
in  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  bureau  and 
worked  his  way  up  through  the  ranks  to 

handled  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

UPl  terminals  installed  for  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Olympics  and  the  two  U.S.  political 
conventions  this  summer,  in  Detroit  and 
New  York,  will  file  through  the  Dallas 
Technical  Systems  Center. 

UPI’s  primary  news,  newspicture, 
administrative  and  marketing  offices  will 
remain  at  the  mid-Manhattan  location, 
while  computer,  communications,  tech¬ 
nical,  equipment  maintenance  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  operations  will  center  in  the 
new  2,7000-square  foot  building  in  the 
Metropolitan  Business  Park,  just  north  of 
IDallas. 

“Many  man-years  of  coordinated  ef¬ 
fort  by  UPl  personnel,  computer  vendor 
and  consultants  who  produced  the  com¬ 
puter  software  went  into  the  cutover 
program,”  said  Raymond  F.  Groves, 
UPl  vice  president  and  director  of  com¬ 
puter  services. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  huge — containing  four  billion 
characters  of  on-line  memory,  about  200 
percent  of  the  amount  needed  for  normal 
news  operations.  In  its  initial  operation, 
it  services  100  VDT  lines,  nearly  50 
free-wheeling  input  lines  and  250  sepa¬ 
rate  output  lines  connected  through 
UPI’s  worldwide  leased  line  network, 

A  battery  and  diesel-generated 
emergency  power  supply  is  available  in 
case  of  regional  electric  failure. 

A  number  of  other  safeguards  were 
built  into  the  new  system,  including  the 
duplication  of  all  incoming  copy  on  sepa¬ 
rate  discs.  Should  any  of  the  numerous 
recording  discs  fail,  the  backup  discs 
then  take  over  while  other  standby  discs 
automatically  take  up  the  slack.  Smaller 
computers  are  in  place  to  preserve  the 
information  in  the  computer  should  the 
primary  equipment  falter. 

Groves  said  final  testing  began  months 


his  current  position.  His  posts  with  UPl 
included  sales  manager  for  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa,  based  in  Lon¬ 
don;  manager  for  New  England,  and 
general  manager  for  Asia. 

The  wire  service’s  editor-in-chief,  H. 
L.  Stevenson,  said  he  did  not  think 
Page’s  decision  to  leave  UPl  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  company’s  poor  financial  con¬ 
dition. 

Referring  to  the  reasons  Page  gave  in 
his  letter  of  resignation,  Stevenson 
commented,  “I  believe  him.” 

Page  joins  a  long  line  of  former  UPl 
employees  who  now  hold  key  executive 
positions  with  daily  newspapers.  The  list 
includes  Michael  O’Neill,  editor  of  the 
New  York  News;  Eugene  Patterson, 
president  and  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Wayne  Sargent, 
editor  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun; 
Charles  Hauser,  executive  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin; 
Edward  Murray,  publisher  of  the  Boul¬ 
der  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera;  and  William 
Ketter,  assistant  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

ago,  with  live  data  being  fed  in  parallel 
into  both  the  New  York  computers  and 
the  new  system  in  Dallas  24  hours  a  day. 

Judge  rules  out 
interim  appeai 
in  Gannett  case 

U.S.  District  Judge  Santiago  Campos 
has  decided  not  to  allow  Gannett  to  seek 
an  interim  appeal  of  his  order  to  return 
the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  to  its  former 
owner,  Robert  McKinney. 

In  a  letter  to  attorneys.  Judge  Campos 
said  publicity  resulting  from  the  appeal 
could  prejudice  the  jurors,  who,  begin¬ 
ning  August  4,  will  hear  a  second  phase 
of  the  trial  which  will  determine  how  the 
return  will  be  accomplished. 

“My  concern  is  that  the  parties  have, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  it  possible,  a  trial 
untainted  by  prejudice  or  other  improp¬ 
er,  out-of-court  influences,”  Judge  Cam¬ 
pos  wrote. 

Judge  Campos  had  indicated  earlier  he 
would  issue  his  recision  ruling  as  either 
an  interlocutory  or  final  order  which 
Gannett  could  appeal  immediately  to  the 
10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver. 

Judge  Campos  decided  Gannett  must 
return  the  New  Mexican  to  McKinney 
after  the  six  member  jury  found  the  com¬ 
pany  had  breached  the  former  owner’s 
employment  contract  by  taking  editorial 
and  personnel  actions  without  McKin¬ 
ney’s  consent  {E&P,  July  5.) 

The  judge  said  in  his  letter  he  did  not 
believe  the  ruling  could  be  appealed  until 
his  court  completed  its  formal  findings. 

“I  would  not  want  anything  which  I 
write  about  this  case  to  prejudice  any 
juror  who  might  chance  upon  a  publica¬ 
tion  reporting  my  findings,  conclusion, 
or  opinion,”  he  stated. 
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At  ICMA  meeting 

News  exec  stresses  need 
for  a  more  exciting  product 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  newspaper  industry  is  not  produc¬ 
ing  newspapers  that  are  exciting  enough 
to  make  the  general  public  want  to  read 
them  every  day,  Martin  Goodman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Toronto  Star  Newspaper  Ltd., 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

“Not  only  do  readers  feel  they  can  get 
along  with  us  on  an  occasional  basis,  but 
faced  with  a  price  increase  they  figure 
they  can  drop  us  altogether.  This  from 
people  who  are  paying  far  more — some¬ 
times  twice  as  much — to  hook  up  their 
television  to  a  cable  each  month,”  he 
said. 

“We  simply  are  not  producing  news¬ 
papers  that  are  distinctive  or  exciting 
enough  so  that  readers  need  them  every 
day,”  he  said.  “In  city  after  city  what  we 
see  is  a  pattern  of  regular  readership 
trading  down  to  occasional  readership. 
In  most  of  our  cities  you  can  omit  read¬ 
ing  the  paper  on  any  given  day  and  you 
won’t  miss  it.” 

From  an  editorial  point  of  view, 
Goodman  said  more  papers  should 
realize  their  value  systems  produce  dis¬ 
tinct  personalities,  and  should  not  rely 
on  pat  journalistic  formulas  to  woo  read¬ 
ers. 

“When  the  newspaper  approaches 
news  with  a  point  of  view,  when  it  makes 
clear  that  #ome  things  are  good  and 
others  bad,  when  it  uses  its  news  col¬ 
umns  to  judge  some  behavior  as  accept¬ 
able  and  other  behavior  as  not,  ...  it 
uses  its  unique  ability  to  differentiate  it¬ 
self  from  other  media,”  he  said.  “Any 
newspaper  that  fails  to  recognize  that  its 
personality-image-point  of  view  is  its  key 
link  with  its  readers  is  abandoning  the 
most  powerful  tool  it  has  to  attract  and 
build  a  loyal  reader  base.” 

The  failure  of  newspapers  to  recognize 
this  tool — to  pretend  that  there  is  some 
absolute  measure  or  no  measure  for 
news,  Goodman  added,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  so  many  readers  are  ignoring 
them. 

Goodman  also  questioned  the  indus¬ 
try’s  fear  of  product  price  increases  and 
corresponding  reader  losses. 

“No  other  industry  so  passively  ac¬ 
cepts  unit  sales  declines  because  of  price 
increases,”  he  said.  “Many  industries, 
including  such  big  ticket  items  as  autos 
and  appliances,  routinely  raise  prices 
and  count  on  unit  sales  increases  as 
well.” 

Goodman  told  his  listeners  that  pro¬ 
duct  discounts  and  reader  contests  also 
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tend  to  devalue  the  product  they’re  try¬ 
ing  to  promote  and  ignore  its  intrinsic 
value. 

“In  virtually  every  market  circulation 
price  increases  cost  readers,  but  a  drop 
in  price  would  not  gain  us  great  num¬ 
bers,”  he  declared. 

The  price  hike/reader  loss  pattern 
speaks  volumes  about  the  perceived 
value  of  newspapers,  Goodman  said. 

Penetration  might  be  healthier  if  more 
circulators  could  create  four  distinct  sec¬ 
tors  within  their  department  for  sales, 
collections,  delivery,  and  carrier  re¬ 
cruitment,  he  said. 

“Too  often  newspapers  combine  most 
of  their  circulation  activities  into  district 
manager-carrier  relationships,  relying  on 
this  dynamic  duo  for  the  great  bulk  of 
circulation  sales  and  service,’’  said 
Goodman.  “The  district  manager  typ¬ 
ically  has  to  recruit  and  train  carriers, 
supervise  the  distribution  of  papers  to 
them,  and  sales  and  collections.” 

While  such  overlap  might  look  effi¬ 
cient  on  paper,  it  can  be  deadly  in  prac¬ 
tice,  he  said. 

“At  every  level,  from  circulation  di¬ 
rector  to  carrier,  the  typical  pattern  is 
that  the  sales  responsibility  is  shared 
with  some  service  aspect  as  well.  And 
when  anything  goes  wrong,  the  sales  ef¬ 
fort  goes  by  the  boards,”  Goodman  said. 
“Considering  the  size  of  the  newspaper 
industry  and  its  expertise  in  selling  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising,  it  is 
remarkable  what  a  small  employee  effort 
goes  into  direct  sale  of  the  product.” 

The  executive  also  pointed  out  that 
personal  qualities  needed  to  deliver  a 
50-house  route  on  time  have  little  to  do 
with  those  needed  to  walk  up  to  a  strange 
house  and  solicit  an  order. 

Admitting  that  a  complete  separation 
of  circulation  functions  could  prove  in¬ 
ordinately  expensive  initially,  Goodman 
said  it  would  be  cost  efficient  in  the  long 
run. 

More  than  500  newspaper  circulators 
ignored  the  100-degree  temperatures  in 
Kansas  City  last  week  as  they  sat  in  an 
overly  air  conditioned  ballroom  and  took 
notes  on  where  their  profession  is 
headed. 

In  addition  to  Goodman’s  keynote 
address,  other  subjects  covered  ranged 
from  apartment  house  deliveries  to  the 
possible  electronic  unsurpation  of  the 
listeners’  own  job  titles. 

Only  one  black  circulator  attended  this 


year’s  conference  and  when  he  reached 
the  podium,  he  looked  out  at  his  all  white 
audience  and  eloquently  asked  why. 

“I  have  never  confused  charity  with 
good  business  sense,”  Booker  Izell,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  News  and  News  Sun  told  his  lis¬ 
teners.  “In  the  late  50’s  and  early  60’s,  a 
white  district  manager  could  increase 
sales  and  collect  revenue  more  effi¬ 
ciently  in  a  black  community  because  we 
were  taught  to  pay  the  white  man.  But 
since  the  reconstruction  days  of  the  70’s 
things  have  changed.  Blacks  respect 
each  other  and  their  abilities.” 

Declaring  that  newspapers  have  used 
“the  written  word  to  battle  discrimina¬ 
tion,”  Izell  said  few  of  them  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  own  editorial  stances  when 
hiring  circulation  personnel. 

Izell  also  chided  the  industry  for  ignor¬ 
ing  the  black  community’s  buying  power, 
which  last  year  totaled  roughly  S60  bil¬ 
lion. 

Izell  told  a  reporter  afterwards  that  the 
only  other  black  circulation  director  on  a 
U.S.  daily  to  his  knowledge  is  Don  Clark 
of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

*  *  4c 

Carrier  turnover  at  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express-News  has  dropped 
dramatically  thanks  to  a  pay  in  advance 
system  which  streamlined  by  a  monthly 
billing. 

“Our  turnover  is  down  to  50  percent 
on  the  morning  and  80  percent  on  the 
evening,”  Circulation  director  Vincent 
Fusco  reported.  “Before  it  used  to  run 
between  300  percent  and  400  percent 
now  we  have  a  waiting  list  for  carriers.” 

Invoices  are  sent  to  customers  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month  and  are  due  at 
the  end  of  the  same  month.  Once  a  cus¬ 
tomer  falls  behind  one  month,  service  is 
halted. 

♦  4c  « 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  cur¬ 
rent  white  paper  on  the  possible  audit  of 
members’  unpaid  publications  appears  to 
have  been  largely  ignored  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Roughly  1 ,900  ABC  members  received 
copies  of  the  study  last  spring  and  were 
asked  to  comment  on  what  stand  the 
bureau  should  take.  Only  183  members 
responded.  Howard  Kutz,  ABC  vice- 
president  and  assistant  managing  director, 
said.  Of  those  who  responded,  145  op¬ 
posed  the  proposed  audit  while  38  fa¬ 
vored  it. 

Kutz  told  his  listeners  not  to  take  the 
matter  lightly.  ABC  advertising  members 
are  gearing  up  to  solicit  the  opinions  of 
16  major  retailers  who  account  for  30 
percent  of  newspapers’  annual  linage. 
Advertisers  have  been  clamoring  for  the 
audit  of  unpaid  publications  for  years. 

Kutz  said  a  second  mailing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  go  out  to  newspapers  soon 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  respond  this 
time. 
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Photogs  honor  Forman,  Shivers 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Stanley  Forman,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Boston  Herald- American,  who 
holds  an  unprecedented  honor  of  two 
successive  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  spot  news 
photography  (1976-77),  won  the  top  ac¬ 
colade  of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  July  1  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York. 

Forman,  currently  the  first  newspaper 
photographer  to  ever  receive  a  Nieman 
Fellowship,  took  brief  leave  from  the 
Harvard  University  campus  to  accept 
the  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Award 
given  by  the  association  to  a  working 
news  photographer. 

Traditionally,  the  Sprague  award  is 
shared  by  two  people,  the  other  a  non¬ 
working  photographer.  That  award  cate¬ 
gory  went  to  retired  Eastman  Kodak 
press  representative  George  Shivers  of 
Rochester,  one  of  the  founders  of  NPPA. 

Forman’s  citation  noted  in  part:  “Hav¬ 
ing  dedicated  himself  to  being  ‘on  the 
scene’  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  street 
photographer,  this  young  newspaperman 
has  distinguished  himself  by  winning  un¬ 
precedented  successive  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
Through  his  newspaper,  the  Boston  Her- 
ald-American,  he  has  also  won  NPPA 
Regional  Photographer  of  the  Year,  and 
is  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medallion  from  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists.  .  .  .’’ 

Shivers,  after  a  career  in  photojour¬ 
nalism,  also  became  known  throughout 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  top 
photographic  industry  representatives. 
His  citation  noted  in  part:  “As  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  this  gentleman  has 
gained  honor  and  prestige  from  both 
sides  of  the  camera.  During  his  long 
career  with  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
his  contributions  to  photojournalism 
have  reached  far  beyond  the  corporate 
levels  of  public  relations.  His  guidance  of 
the  famous  Rochester  Conference 
brought  new  heights  of  credibility  to  both 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  To  thousands 
of  photographers,  all  over  America,  he 
has  been  the  man  with  the  yellow  boxes 
and  the  warm  smile.’’ 

The  other  major  awards  were:  The 
Joseph  Costa  Award  to  Gary  Settle,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor-graphics  of  the 
Seattle  Times  and  a  former  NPPA  presi¬ 
dent;  Editor  of  the  Year  Award  to  Alton 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard;  Robin  F. 
Garland  Education  Award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  as  a  photojournalism 
educator  to  Joseph  Costa,  professor  of 
photojournalism  at  Ball  State  University, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  and  founder  of  NPPA. 

The  NPPA  Fellowship  Awards  went  to 
Roone  Arledge,  president  of  ABC  News 
and  Sports  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Ehrenreich. 
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Mrs.  Ehrenreich  s  citation  recognized 
outstanding  service  to  photojournalism, 
her  early  support  of  the  International 
Center  of  Photography  and  her  personal 
contribution  in  establishing  and  augment¬ 
ing  the  NPPA-Joseph  Ehrenreich  Stu¬ 
dent  Scholarships  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

There  were  poignant  moments  during 
both  the  Sprague  Awards  and  the  TV 
Awards  banquet  June  30  when  Jack 
Clark  of  ABC-TV  News  was  awarded 
the  television  spot  news  award  for  his 
filming  of  the  death  of  ABC  television 
newsman  Bill  Stewart  in  Nicaragua.  Two 
days  later  in  Sprague  ceremonies.  Jack 
Clark  and  Jim  Cefalo  of  the  ABC-TV 
news  team  won  a  Special  Citation  from 
NPPA  for  their  courage  in  recording  the 
death  of  correspondent  Stewart. 

Other  Special  Citations  went  to  Ball 
State  University  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  academic  achievement  and 
support  of  NPPA,  and  to  Clifton  Edom, 
retired  professor  of  photojournalism. 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Attorney 
Sidney  J.  Strong,  Seattle,  for  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  establishing  non-profit  status  for 
the  new  NPPA  Foundation. 

The  Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  Award  of 
Merit  went  to  four  people:  J.  Charles 
Gardner,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times;  1.  Wilmer 
Counts,  Jr.,  Indiana  University  School 
of  Journalism;  C.  James  Gleason. 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
R.  Pierson  Smith. 

The  Ernie  Crisp  Television  News 
Photographer  of  the  Year  title  was 
awarded  to  Robert  Brandon,  freelance, 
Houston,  and  the  Television  News  Pho¬ 
tography  Station  of  the  Year  is  KGW- 
TV,  Portland. 

Sprague  Awards  speaker,  John  C. 
Quinn,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
news  executive,  Gannett  Co.,  told  the 
banquet  audience  the  press  of  the  ’80s  is 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  it  no 
longer  is  “the  press”  in  a  sense  of  the 
printed  word,  but  rather  “a  panorama  of 
communication  services  born  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  technological  skills  and  com¬ 
petitive  spirit.” 

In  the  80s  decade,  Quinn  said,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  many  means  of  communication 
should  join  in  a  complementary,  yet 
competitive,  way  to  deliver  the  most 
abundant,  most  diversified,  and  most 
comprehensive  array  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  put  together.  It  is  the 
time,  Quinn  added,  for  all  good  journal¬ 
ists — word  and  photo,  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic,  cable  and  satellite  or  any  of  the 
other  models — to  fulfill  2()th  Century  po¬ 
tential  for  total  communication  services 
by  making  every  professional  effort  work 
for  the  people’s  First  Amendment  rights. 

The  convention  elected  Larry  Hat- 
teberg,  chief  photographer  of  KAKE- 
TV,  Wichita,  as  the  new  president  with 


Gary  Settle  (right),  Seattle 
Times,  received  the  Joseph 
Costa  Award,  from  Costa 
himself,  a  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  organization. 


Mrs.  Amelia  Ehrenreich  ac¬ 
cepted  the  NPPA  Fellowship 
Award  for  service  to  photo¬ 
journalism  through  establish¬ 
ing  student  scholarships  in 
memory  of  her  husband, 
Joseph  Ehrenreich. 


Larry  Hatteberg,  KAKE-TV, 
Wichita,  is  the  new  president 
of  NPPA. 


Richard  Pruitt,  Dallas  Times,  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Hatteberg  succeeds  Robert  Brush, 
chief  photographer  of  r/ie  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Jim  Cefalo  and  Jack  Clark, 
ABC-TV  news  team,  were 
honored  by  the  press  photog¬ 
raphers  with  a  Special  Cita¬ 
tion  marking  their  courage  in 
filming  the  murder  of  ABC 
correspondent  Bill  Stewart 
last  year. 

NPPA 

Awards 

Vi  and  Clifton  Edom,  veteran 
husband  and  wife  team  who 
guided  countless  photojour¬ 
nalism  students  over  the 
years  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  were  beaming  after  he 
received  a  Special  Citation 
for  continuing  efforts  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  College  Photo 
Competition. 


Photos  by  Robert  Kadel,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  free  lance — with  exception  of 
Hatteberg  portrait. 


Happily  comparing  their  Joseph  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Awards  as  top  honorees  during  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  con¬ 
vention  are  Stanley  Forman,  Boston  Herald- 
American  staff  photographer,  and  George 
Shivers,  retired  Eastman  Kodak  press  represen¬ 
tative. 


Text  of  Richmond  v.  Virginia  decision 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

No.  79-243 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  et  al.. 
Appellants, 

V. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia  et  al. 

On  Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

[July  2,  1980] 

Following  is  an  abridged  text  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
opinion  of  July  2.  The  High  Court,  by  a  7-1  vote,  reversed 
a  decision  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  and  established 
that  criminal  trials  cannot  be  closed  to  the  press  and  public 
except  in  extreme  cases. 

Opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Burger,  concurred  in  by  Justices 
White  and  Stevens. 

(Editor’s  Note;  The  first  section  of  this  Opinion  set  forth 
the  details  of  how  Judge  Richard  H.C.  Taylor  closed  the  trial 
of  John  Paul  Stevenson,  charged  with  murder,  to  reporters 
from  Richmond,  Va.  newspapers  and  was  subsequently  up¬ 
held  by  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court.) 

We  begin  consideration  of  this  case  by  noting  that  the 
precise  issue  presented  here  has  not  previously  been  before 
this  Court  for  decision.  In  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  v.  DePasquale , 
the  Court  was  not  required  to  decide  whether  a  right  of 
access  to  trials,  as  distinguished  from  hearings  on  pretrial 
motions,  was  constitutionally  guaranteed.  The  Court  held 
that  the  Sixth  Amendment's  guarantee  to  the  accused  of  a 
public  trial  gave  neither  the  public  nor  the  press  an  enforce¬ 
able  right  of  access  to  a  pretrial  suppression  hearing.  One 
concurring  opinion  specifically  emphasized  that  “a  hearing 
on  a  motion  before  trial  to  suppress  evidence  is  not  a  trial 
.  .  .”  (Burger,  C.J.,  concurring).  Moreover,  the  Court  did 
not  decide  whether  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
guarantee  a  right  of  the  pubic  to  attend  trials,  nor  did  the 
dissenting  opinion  reach  this  issue.  (Blackmun,  J.,  dissent¬ 
ing). 

In  prior  cases  the  Court  has  treated  questions  involving 
conflicts  between  publicity  and  a  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial;  as  we  observed  in  Nebraska  Press  Assn.  v.  Stuart, 
“[t]he  problems  presented  by  this  [conflict]  are  almost  as  old 
as  the  Republic.”  But  here  for  the  first  time  the  Court  is 
asked  to  decide  whether  a  criminal  trial  itself  may  be  closed 
to  the  public  upon  the  unopposed  request  of  a  defendant, 
without  any  demonstration  that  closure  is  required  to  protect 
the  defendant’s  superior  right  to  a  fair  trial,  or  that  some 
other  overriding  consideration  requires  closure. 

The  origins  of  the  proceeding  which  has  become  the  mod¬ 
ern  criminal  trial  in  Anglo-American  justice  can  be  traced 
back  beyond  reliable  historical  records.  .  .  .  What  is  sig¬ 
nificant  for  present  purposes  is  that  throughout  its  evolution, 
the  trial  has  been  open  to  all  who  cared  to  observe. 

In  the  days  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  cases  in  England 
were  generally  brought  before  moots,  such  as  the  local  court 
of  the  hundred  or  the  county  court,  which  were  attended  by 
the  freemen  of  the  community.  .  .  . 

With  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  jury  system  in  the  years 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  duty  of  all  freemen  to  attend 
trials  to  render  judgment  was  relaxed,  but  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  criminal  trials  did  not  remain  public.  When  certain 
groups  were  excused  from  compelled  attendance.  Lord  Coke 
observed  that  those  excused  "are  not  compellable  to  come, 
but  left  to  their  own  liberty.”  .  .  . 
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From  these  early  times,  although  great  changes  in  courts 
and  procedure  took  place,  one  thing  remained  constant:  the 
public  character  of  the  trial  at  which  guilt  or  innocence  was 
decided.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing  in  1565  about  "the  de¬ 
finitive  proceedinges  in  causes  criminall,”  explained  that, 
while  the  indictment  was  put  in  writing  as  in  civil  law  coun¬ 
tries: 

"All  the  rest  in  doone  openlie  in  the  presence  of  the 
Judges,  the  Justices,  the  enquest,  the  prisoner,  and  so  manie 
as  will  or  can  come  so  neare  as  to  beare  it,  and  all  deposi¬ 
tions  and  witnesses  given  aloude,  that  all  men  may  heare 
from  the  mouth  of  the  depositors  and  witnesses  what  is 
saide." 

Three  centuries  later.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  able  to 
state  of  the  "rule  of  publicity”  that,  "[hlere  we  have  one 
tradition,  at  any  rate,  which  has  persisted  through  all 
changes.”  .  .  . 

We  have  found  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  presumptive 
openness  of  the  trial,  which  English  courts  were  later  to  call 
"one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  court  of  justice,”  was  not 
also  an  attribute  of  the  judicial  systems  of  colonial  America. 
In  Virginia,  for  example,  such  records  as  there  are  of  early 
criminal  trials  indicate  that  they  were  open,  and  nothing  to 
the  contrary  has  been  cited.  .  .  . 

In  some  instances,  the  openness  of  trials  was  explicitly 
recognized  as  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  colony.  The 
1677  Concessions  and  Agreements  of  West  New  Jersey,  for 
example,  provided: 

"That  in  all  publick  courts  of  justice  for  tryals  of  causes, 
civil  or  criminal,  any  person  or  persons,  inhabitants  of  the 
said  Province  may  freely  come  into,  and  attend  the  said 
courts,  and  hear  and  be  present,  at  all  or  any  such  tryals  as 
shall  be  there  had  or  passed,  that  justice  may  not  be  done  in  a 
comer  nor  in  any  covert  manner.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Frame  of  Government  of  1682  also  pro¬ 
vided  "[t]hat  all  courts  shall  be  open  .  .  .,”  and  this  declara¬ 
tion  was  reaffirmed  in  section  26  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  Pennsylvania  in  1776. 

Other  contemporary  writings  confirm  the  recognition  that 
part  of  the  very  nature  of  a  criminal  trial  was  its  openness  to 
those  who  wished  to  attend.  .  .  . 

As  we  have  shown,  and  as  was  shown  in  both  the  Court’s 
opinion  and  the  dissent  in  Gannett,  the  historical  evidence 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  at  the  time  when  our  organic 
laws  were  adopted,  criminal  trials  both  here  and  in  England 
had  long  been  presumptively  open.  This  is  no  quirk  of 
history;  rather,  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  indispensi- 
ble  attribute  of  an  Anglo-American  trial.  Both  Hale  in  the 
17th  century  and  Blackstone  in  the  18th  saw  the  importance 
of  openness  to  the  proper  ftinctioning  of  trial;  it  gave  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  fairly  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  discouraged  peijury,  the  misconduct  of  par¬ 
ticipants,  and  decisions  based  on  secret  bias  or  partiality. 
Jeremy  Bentham  not  only  recognized  the  therapeutic  value 
of  open  justice  but  regarded  it  as  the  keystone; 

"Without  publicity,  all  other  checks  are  insufficient:  in 
comparison  of  publicity,  all  other  checks  are  of  small  ac¬ 
count.  Recordation,  appeal,  whatever  other  institutions 
might  present  themselves  in  the  character  of  checks,  would 
be  found  to  operate  rather  as  cloaks  than  checks;  as  cloaks  in 
reality,  as  checks  only  in  appearance.”  .  .  . 

When  a  shocking  crime  occurs,  a  community  reaction  of 
outrage  and  public  protest  often  follows.  Thereafter  the  open 
processes  of  justice  serve  an  important  prophylactic  pur¬ 
pose,  providing  an  outlet  for  community  concern,  hostility, 
and  emotion.  Without  an  awareness  that  society’s  responses 
to  criminal  conduct  are  underway,  natural  human  reactions 
of  outrage  and  protest  are  frustrated  and  may  manifest  them- 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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selves  in  some  form  of  vengeful  “self-help,”  as  indeed  they 
did  regularly  in  the  activities  of  vigilante  “committees”  on 
our  frontiers.  “The  accusation  and  conviction  or  acquittal, 
as  much  perhaps  as  the  execution  of  punishment,  operate 
to  restore  the  imbalance  which  was  created  by  the  offense  or 
public  charge,  to  reaffirm  the  temporarily  lost  feeling  of 
security,  and,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  that  latent  ‘urge  to 
punish.’  ” 

Civilized  societies  withdraw  both  from  the  victim  and  the 
vigilante  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  but  they  cannot 
erase  from  people’s  consciousness  the  fundamental,  natural 
yearning  to  see  justice  done — or  even  the  urge  for  retribu¬ 
tion.  The  crucial  prophylactic  aspects  of  the  administration 
of  justice  cannot  function  in  the  dark;  no  community  cathar¬ 
sis  can  occur  if  justice  is  “done  in  a  corner  [or]  in  any  covert 
manner.”  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  results  alone  will 
satiate  the  natural  community  desire  for  “satisfaction.”  A 
result  considered  untoward  may  undermine  public  confi¬ 
dence,  and  where  the  trial  has  been  concealed  from  public 
view  an  unexpected  outcome  can  cause  a  reaction  that  the 
system  at  best  has  failed  and  at  worst  has  been  corrupted.  To 
work  effectively,  it  is  important  that  society’s  criminal  pro¬ 
cess  “satisfy  the  appearance  of  justice,”  and  the  appearance 
of  justice  can  best  be  provided  by  allowing  people  to  observe 
it. 

Looking  back,  we  see  that  when  the  ancient  “town  meet¬ 
ing”  form  of  trial  became  too  cumbersome,  twelve  members 
of  the  community  were  delegated  to  act  as  its  surrogates,  but 
the  community  did  not  surrender  its  right  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  trials.  The  people  retained  a  “right  of  visitation” 
which  enabled  them  to  satisfy  themselves  that  justice  was  in 
fact  being  done. 

People  in  an  open  society  do  not  demand  infallibilty  from 
their  institution,  but  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  accept  what 
they  are  prohibited  from  observing.  When  a  criminal  trial  is 
conducted  in  the  open,  there  is  at  least  an  opportunity  both 
for  understanding  the  system  in  general  and  its  workings  in  a 
particular  case: 

“The  educative  effect  of  public  attendance  is  a  material 
advantage.  Not  only  is  respect  for  the  law  increased  and 
intelligent  acquaintance  acquired  with  the  methods  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  a  strong  confidence  in  judicial  remedies  is 
security  which  could  never  be  inspired  by  a  system  of  se¬ 
crecy.” 

In  earlier  times,  both  in  England  and  America,  attendance 
at  court  was  a  common  mode  of  “passing  the  time.”  With 
the  press,  cinema,  and  electronic  media  now  supplying  the 
representations  or  reality  of  the  real  life  drama  once  availa¬ 
ble  only  in  the  courtroom,  attendance  at  court  is  no  longer  a 
widespread  pastime.  Yet  “it  is  not  unrealistic  even  in  this 
day  to  believe  that  public  inclusion  affords  citizens  a  form  of 
legal  education  and  hopefully  promotes  confidence  in  the  flair 
administration  of  justice.”  Instead  of  acquiring  information 
about  trials  by  firsthand  observation  of  by  word  of  mouth 
from  those  who  attended,  people  now  acquire  it  chiefly 
through  the  print  and  electronic  media.  In  a  sense,  this  vali¬ 
dates  the  media  claim  of  functioning  as  surrogates  for  the 
public.  While  media  representatives  enjoy  the  same  right  of 
access  as  the  public,  they  often  are  provided  special  seating 
and  priority  of  entry  so  that  they  may  report  what  people  in 
attendance  have  seen  and  heard.  This  “Contribute  [s] 
to  public  understanding  of  the  rule  of  law  and  to  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  functioning  of  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system.  ...” 

From  this  unbroken,  uncontradicted  history,  supported  by 
reasons  as  valid  today  as  in  centuries  past,  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  a  presumption  of  openness  inheres  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  criminal  trial  under  our  system  of  justice.  This 
conclusion  is  hardly  novel;  without  a  direct  holding  on  the 
issue,  the  Court  has  voiced  its  recognition  of  it  in  a  variety  of 
contexts  over  the  years.®  Even  while  holding,  in  Levine  v. 
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United  States,  that  a  criminal  contempt  proceeding  was  not  a 
“criminal  prosecution”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  the  Court  was  careful  to  note  that  more  than 
the  Sixth  Amendment  was  involved: 

“[  Wjhile  the  right  to  a  ‘public  trial’  is  explicitly  guaranteed 
by  the  Sixth  Amendment  only  for  ‘criminal  prosecutions,’ 
that  provision  is  a  reflection  of  the  notion,  deeply  rooted  in 
the  common  law,  that  ‘justice  must  satisfy  the  appearance  of 
justice.’  .  .  .  [D]ue  process  demands  appropriate  regard  for 
the  requirements  of  a  public  proceeding  in  cases  of  criminal 
contempt  ...  as  it  does  for  all  adjudications  through  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  barring  narrowly  limited 
categories  of  exceptions.  .  .  .” 

And  recently  in  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  v.  DePesquale,  both  the 
majority,  and  dissenting  opinions,  agreed  that  open  trials 
were  part  of  the  common  law  tradition. 

Despite  the  history  of  criminal  trials  being  presumptively 
open  since  long  before  the  Constitution,  the  State  presses  its 
contention  that  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  Bill  of  Rights 
contains  any  provision  which  by  its  terms  guarantees  to  the 
public  the  right  to  attend  criminal  trials.  Standing  alone,  this 
is  correct,  but  there  remains  the  question  whether,  absent  an 
explicit  provision,  the  Constitution  affords  protection 
against  exclusion  of  the  public  from  criminal  trials. 

The  First  Amendment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  prohibits  governments  from  “abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace¬ 
ably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.”  These  expressly  guaranteed  free¬ 
doms  share  a  common  core  purpose  of  assuring  freedom  of 
communication  on  matters  relating  to  the  functioning  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Plainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  aspect 
of  government  of  higher  concern  and  importance  to  the 
people  than  the  manner  in  which  criminal  trials  are  con¬ 
ducted;  as  we  have  shown,  recognition  of  this  pervades  the 
centuries-old  history  of  open  trials  and  the  opinions  of  this 
Court. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  enacted  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
long  history  of  trials  being  presumptively  open.  Public  ac¬ 
cess  to  trials  was  then  regarded  as  an  important  aspect  of 
the  process  itself;  the  conduct  of  trials  “before  as  many  of 
the  people  as  chuse  to  attend”  was  regarded  as  one  of  “the 
inestimable  advantages  of  a  free  English  constitution  of  gov¬ 
ernment.”  In  guaranteeing  freedoms  such  as  those  of  speech 
an  press,  the  First  Amendment  can  be  read  as  protecting  the 
right  of  everyone  to  attend  trials  so  as  to  give  meaning  to 
those  explicit  guarantees.  “[Tjhe  First  Amendment  goes 
beyond  protection  of  the  press  and  the  self-expression  of 
individuals  to  prohibit  government  from  limiting  the  stock  of 
information  from  which  members  of  the  public  may  draw.” 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  v.  Bellotti.  Free  speech  car¬ 
ries  with  it  some  freedom  to  listen.  “In  a  variety  of  contexts 
this  Court  has  referred  to  a  First  Amendment  right  to  ‘re¬ 
ceive  information  and  ideas.’  ”  Kleindienst  v.  Mandel.  What 
this  means  in  the  context  of  trials  is  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  of  speech  and  press,  standing  alone,  pro¬ 
hibit  government  from  summarily  closing  courtroom  doors 
which  had  long  been  open  to  the  public  at  the  time  that 
amendment  was  adopted.  “For  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  speak  equivocally.  ...  It  must  be  taken  as  a  command 
of  the  broadest  scope  that  explicit  language,  read  in  the 
context  of  a  liberty-loving  society,  will  allow.”  Bridges  v. 
California. 

It  is  not  crucial  whether  we  describe  this  right  to  attend 
criminal  trials  to  hear,  see,  and  communicate  observations 
concerning  them  as  a  “right  of  access,”  or  a  “right  to  gather 
information,”  for  we  have  recognized  that  “without  some 
protection  for  seeking  out  the  news,  freedom  of  the  press 
could  be  eviscerated.”  Branzburg  v.  Hayes.  The  explicit, 
guaranteed  rights  to  speak  and  to  publish  concerning  what 
takes  place  at  a  trial  would  lose  much  meaning  if  access  to 
observe  the  trial  could,  as  it  was  here,  be  foreclosed  arbitrar- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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ily. 

The  right  of  access  to  places  traditionally  open  to  the 
public,  as  criminal  trials  have  long  been,  may  be  seen  as 
assured  by  the  amalgam  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  speech  and  press;  and  their  affinity  to  the  right  of  assem¬ 
bly  is  not  without  relevance.  From  the  outset,  the  right  of 
assembly  was  regarded  not  only  as  an  independent  right  but 
also  as  a  catalyst  to  augment  the  free  exercise  of  the  other 
First  Amendment  rights  with  which  it  was  deliberately  linked 
by  the  draftsmen.'^  “The  right  of  peaceable  assembly  is  a 
right  cognate  to  those  of  free  speech  and  free  press  and  is 
equally  fundamental.”  DeJonge  v.  Oregon.  People  assemble 
in  public  places  not  only  to  speak  or  to  take  action,  but  also 
to  listen,  observe,  and  learn;  indeed,  they  may  “assemble] 
for  any  lawful  purpose,”  Hague  v.  C.I.O.  Subject  to  the 
traditional  time,  place,  and  manner  restrictions,  see,  Cox  v. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Cos  v.  Louisiana,  streets,  sidewalks, 
and  parks  are  places  traditionally  open,  where  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  may  be  exercised,  a  trial  courtroom  also  is  a 
public  place  where  the  people  generally — and  representatives 
of  the  media — have  a  right  to  be  present,  and  where  their 
presence  historically  has  been  thought  to  enhance  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  quality  of  what  takes  place. 

The  State  argues  that  the  Constitution  nowhere  spells  out  a 
guarantee  for  the  right  of  the  public  to  attend  trials,  and  that 
accordingly  no  such  right  is  protected.  The  possibility  that 
such  a  contention  could  be  made  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Constitution’s  draftsmen;  they  were  concerned  that  some 
important  rights  might  be  thought  disparaged  because  not 
specifically  guaranteed.  It  was  even  argued  that  because  of 
this  danger  no  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  adopted.  In  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  October  of  1788,  James  Madison 
explained  why  he,  although  “in  favor  of  a  bill  of  rights,”  had 
“not  viewed  it  in  an  unimportant  light”  up  to  that  time:  “I 
conceive  that  in  certain  degree  ...  the  rights  in  question 
are  reserved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  federal  powers  are 
granted.”  He  went  on  to  state  “there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
that  a  positive  declaration  of  some  of  the  most  essential 
rights  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  requisite  latitude.” 

But  arguments  such  as  the  State  makes  have  not  precluded 
recognition  of  important  rights  not  enumerated.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  appropriate  caution  against  reading  into  the 
Constitution  rights  not  explicitly  defined,  the  Court  has 
acknowledged  that  certain  unarticulated  rights  are  implicit  in 
enumerated  guarantees.  For  example,  the  rights  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  of  privacy,  the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  and 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  a  standard  of  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  a  criminal  trial,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
travel,  appear  nowhere  in  the  Constitution  or  Bill  of  Rights. 
Yet  these  important  but  unarticulated  rights  have  nonetheless 
been  found  to  share  constitutional  protection  in  com¬ 
mon  with  explicit  guarantees.  The  concern  expressed  by 
Madison  and  others  have  thus  been  resolved;  fundamental 
rights,  even  though  not  expressly  guaranteed,  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Court  as  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  explicitly  defined. 

We  hold  that  the  right  to  attend  criminal  trials*^  is  implicit 
in  the  guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment;  without  the  free¬ 
dom  to  attend  such  trials,  which  people  have  exercised  for 
centuries,  important  aspects  of  freedom  of  speech  and  “of 
the  press  could  be  eviscerated.” 

Having  concluded  there  was  a  guaranteed  right  of  the 
public  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  attend 
the  trial  of  Stevenson’s  case,  we  return  to  the  closure  order 
challenged  by  appellants.  The  Court  in  Gannett,  made  clear 
that  although  the  Sixth  Amendment  guarantees  the  accused  a 
right  to  a  public  trial,  it  does  not  give  a  right  to  a  private  trial. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  was  the  fourth  trial  of  the  accused, 
the  trial  judge  made  no  findings  to  support  closure;  no  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  as  to  whether  alternative  solutions  would 
have  met  the  need  to  ensure  fairness;  there  was  no  recogni- 
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tion  of  any  right  under  the  Constitution  for  the  public  or 
press  to  attend  the  trial.  In  contrast  to  the  pretiral  proceeding 
dealt  with  in  Gannett,  there  exist  in  the  context  of  the  trial 
itself  various  tested  alternatives  to  satisfy  the  constitutional 
demands  of  fairness.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  any  prob¬ 
lems  with  witnesses  could  not  have  been  dealt  with  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  courtroom  or  their  sequestration  during 
the  trial.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  sequestration 
of  the  jurors  would  not  have  guarded  against  their  being 
subjected  to  any  improper  information.  All  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives  admittedly  present  difficulties  for  trial  courts,  but  none 
of  the  factors  relied  on  here  was  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
manageable.  Absent  an  overriding  interest  articulated  in 
findings,  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  must  be  open  to  the 
public.  Accordingly,  the  judgment  under  review  is  re¬ 
versed. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  Powell  took  no  part  in  the  consideration  or 
decision  of  this  case. 

Opinion  of  Justice  White,  concurring. 

This  case  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  Gannett  Co. 
V.  DePasquale  construed  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  forbid 
excluding  the  public  from  criminal  proceedings  except  in 
narrowly  defined  circumstances.  But  the  Court  there  re¬ 
jected  the  submission  of  four  of  us  to  this  effect,  thus  requir¬ 
ing  that  the  First  Amendment  issue  involved  here  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  On  this  issue,  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  The  Chief 
Justice. 

Opinion  of  Justice  Stevens,  concurring. 

This  is  a  watershed  case.  Until  today  the  Court  has  ac¬ 
corded  virtually  absolute  protection  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  or  ideas,  but  never  before  has  it  squarely  held 
that  the  acquisition  of  newsworthy  matter  is  entitled  to  any 
constitutional  protection  whatsoever.  An  additional  word  of 
emphasis  is  therefore  appropriate. 

Twice  before,  the  Court  has  implied  that  any  governmental 
restriction  on  access  to  information,  no  matter  how  severe 
and  no  matter  how  unjustified,  would  be  constitutionally 
acceptable  so  long  as  it  did  not  single  out  the  press  for 
special  disabilities  not  applicable  to  the  public  at  large.  In  a 
dissent  joined  by  Justice  Brennan  and  Justice  Marshall  in 
Saxbe  v.  Washington  Post  Co.,  Justice  Powell  unequivo¬ 
cally  rejected  the  conclusion  “that  any  governmental  restric¬ 
tion  on  press  access  to  information,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
discriminatory,  falls  outside  the  purview  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  concern.”  And  in  Houchins  v.  KQED,  Inc.,  1 
explained  at  length  why  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  Mr.  Justice 
Powell,  and  1  were  convinced  that  “[a]n  official  prison  pol¬ 
icy  of  concealing  .  .  .  knowledge  from  the  public  by  arbitrar¬ 
ily  cutting  off  the  flow  of  information  at  its  source  abridges 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  protected  by  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution.” 

Since  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun 
were  unable  to  participate  in  that  case,  a  majority  of  the 
Court  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  that  conclusion  or  the 
contrary  conclusion  expressed  in  the  prevailing  opinions. 
Today,  however,  for  the  first  time,  the  Court  unequivocally 
holds  that  an  arbitrary  interference  with  access  to  important 
information  is  an  abridgement  of  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  Court  should  find  more 
reason  to  recognize  a  right  of  access  today  than  it  did  in 
Houchins.  For  Houchins  involved  the  plight  of  a  segment  of 
society  least  able  to  protect  itself,  an  attack  on  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  policy  of  concealment,  and  an  absence  of  any  legitimate 
justification  for  abridging  public  access  to  information  about 
how  government  operates.  In  this  case  we  are  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  most  powerful  voices  in  the  community,  we 
are  concerned  with  an  almost  unique  exception  to  an  estab¬ 
lished  tradition  of  openness  in  the  conduct  of  criminal  trials, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  closure  order  was  motivated  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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HI/  I'M  EMMA  RAN7AUL  ANP 
THIS  IS  MY  KIP  SISTER 
WINONA .  WE'RE  THE  LEAPINS 
CHARACTERS  IN 


BY  POUSLAS  COFFIN.  IT'S  THE 
NEW  COMIC  STRIP  FROM  NEA 
PREMIERINS  IN  NEWSPAPERS 
EVERYWHERE  ON 
JULY  IHXH/  I 


Georgia  weekly 
ruled  entitled 
to  legal  ads 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  has  up¬ 
held  the  designation  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  as  the  official  legal  organ  of 
Chatham  County,  ending  an  18-month 
legal  battle  between  the  weekly  and  an 
afternoon  daily  which  had  held  the  legal 
advertising  for  more  than  40  years. 

Southeastern  Newspapers  Corpora¬ 
tion,  owner  of  the  Savannah  Evening 
Press,  sued  in  December,  1978,  to  pre¬ 


vent  the  transfer  of  the  legal  designation 
to  the  Georgia  Gazette  and  Journal  Rec¬ 
ord,  a  weekly.  A  local  Superior  Court 
judge  held  in  March,  1979,  that  the  suit 
was  unfounded.  Southeastern  appealed. 

The  suit  alleged  that  the  weekly  did  not 
qualify  to  serve  as  the  county’s  official 
newspaper  because  it  was  mechanically 
printed  outside  of  the  county.  Southeast¬ 
ern  also  charged  that  the  weekly  did  not 
comply  with  state  law  which  requires  that 
a  legal  organ  have  85%  paid  circulation. 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the  high 
court  ruled  that  under  Georgia  law  a 
newspaper  may  use  either  an  accrual 
method  or  a  cash  method  of  accounting 
to  determine  its  percentage  of  paid  circu¬ 


lation.  Under  the  accrual  method,  the 
Gazette’s  circulation  was  96.35%  paid. 
The  court  also  held  as  invalid  the  daily 
newspaper’s  contention  that  a  newspaper 
printed  outside  of  a  county  cannot  serve 
as  the  official  newspaper  if  there  is  a 
qualified  newspaper  published  within  the 
county. 

The  weekly  Gazette  became  the  offi¬ 
cial  legal  newspaper  of  Chatham  County 
January  1,  1979,  after  being  designated 
by  the  county  sheriff  and  probate  court 
judge.  The  weekly  has  charged  a  rate 
about  30%  lower  than  the  rate  set  by  the 
daily  newspaper  in  Savannah,  the  state 
maximum  of  $3.50  per  100  words. 

The  designation  carries  with  it  more 
than  $70,000  in  annual  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  at  current  rates. 

Resort  entitled 
to  libel  trial 

The  owners  of  a  San  Diego  County 
resort  are  entitled  to  a  trial  in  their  libel 
suit  against  Penthouse  magazine,  a 
California  court  of  appeal  has  ruled. 

The  1975  Penthouse  article  reported 
that  4  owners  of  Rancho  La  Costa  were 
members  of  organized  crime. 

The  lower  court  ruled  that  two  of  the 
plaintiffs.  Mo  Dalitz  and  Allard  Roen, 
were  public  figures  and  had  failed  to 
show  malice.  They  were  dropped  from 
the  suit. 

The  lower  court  also  ruled  that  two 
other  owners,  Merv  Adelson  and  Irwin 
Molasky,  were  public  figures  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  controversy  involving  La 
Costa  and  that  publication  of  the  article 
was  privileged. 

But  that  ruling  was  in  error,  the  Ap¬ 
peal  Court  decided.  Justice  Edwin  F. 
Beech  wrote  that  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  lower  court  was  insufficient  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  Adelson  and  Molasky  were 
public  figures. 

The  court  also  turned  down  the  con¬ 
tention  that  publication  of  the  article  was 
privileged  under  California  law.  Beech 
said  that  privileged  does  not  apply  to  a 
publication  just  because  the  article  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest. 

Weekly  sold 

The  Nassau  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Long  Island,  New  York,  has  been 
purchased  by  MTL  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  principals  in  MTL  include  Lau¬ 
rence  Tillis  and  Henry  Levy.  Tillis  had 
been  director  of  sales  marketing  at  Otta- 
way  Newspapers’  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald  RecordMs  also  served  as 
ad  manager  at  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
as  retail  ad  manager  at  the  New  York 
Post. 

Levy  had  been  co-publisher  of  the 
Queens  (N.Y.)  Tribune  and  is  currently 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  local  magazine 
and  a  pennysaver. 
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Newspapers 
choose 
Landon 

(for  National  Sales) 

Landon  Associates  believes  there  is  a  best  way  to  sell  each  individual 
newspaper,  and  we  work  with  our  newspapers  to  find  it.  "Since 
Landon  developed  the  strategy  to  position  Portland,  Maine  as  a 
national  test  market,  we've  experienced  plus  business,"  stated  Bob 
Nisbet  of  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Express. 

"Aggressive  selling  combined  with  creative 
promotional  tools  have  made  a  strong  impact 
at  advertiser,  agency  and  field  levels.  Landon's 
success  shows  up  in  national  linage  growth. 

They've  done  a  great  job." 

Our  clients  -  8  million  circulation  -  like  the 
fact  that  Landon  tailors  its  sales  operation  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  its  newspapers. 

13  of  our  21  offices  are  located  in  regional 
trading  centers  paralleling  the  distribution 
systems  of  package  goods  companies  and, 
combined  with  our  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  etc.,  we  can 
apply  pressure  simultaneously  at  all  decision-making  levels  -  -  -  from 
district  sales  managers  and  local  brokers  to  headquarters  and  ad  agencies. 

Let  Landon  tailor  a  sales  program  to  your  special  needs  and  position 
your  market  and  your  sell . . .  strategically.  Call  Owen  Landon  or  Bob 
Leyburn  at  212-867-1 1 12. 


LANDON  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City  10017  /(21 2)  867-1 1 1 2 
A  Newspaper  Marketing  Company 


Robert  Nisbet 
Advertising  Director 
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A.  Contains  no  silver 

B.  Handles  in  room  light 

C.  Processes  with  water 
J^Uses  subtractive  processing 
^.)A11  of  the  above 


Introducing  NAPPrint®,  the  contact 
paper  whose  key  is  simplicity. 

NAPPrint  contains  no  silver,  handles  in 
room  light,  processes  with  water,  and 
uses  subtractive  processing  for  uniform 
density  across  the  print.  And  the 
compact  NAPPrint  18  processor  —  the 
only  piece  of  equipment  the  NAPPrint 
system  requires  —  is  portable.  So  you 
save  time,  money  and  space. 

Creating  NAPPrint  came  naturally  to 
NAPP,  a  specialist  in  the  newspaper 


field.  But  you  don't  have  to  take  our 
word  for  it.  lust  call  (800)  854-2860,  toll 
free,  to  arrange  for  your  in-plant 
NAPPrint  demonstration.  (In 
California,  call  toll-free  (800)  542-6226.) 
And  put  NAPPrint  to  the  test  today. 


CONTAanVPER 


The  simple  alternative 
to  the  problems  of  lith  processing. 


lUAPR 


By  Dan  Lionel 


GMLM  IS 
THE  FASTEST 
GROWING 
CITY  IN 
AMERICA. 


And  Diario  Las  Americas  is  the 


best  way  to  reach  the  $2.5-billion 
Greater  Miami  Latin  Market. 

In  its  own  language. 

The  Spanish-speaking  population 
of  Greater  Miami  is  one  of  the 
phenomenons  of  modern  times. 

And  it’s  getting  more  phenomenal 
all  the  time. 

It  has  increased  over  1,000%  since 
1960.  It  now  numbers  more  than  a 
half-million  people.  With  an  annual 
income  of  over  $2.5  billion.  An  affluent, 
acquisition-oriented  market  that  buys, 
reads  and  trusts  Diario  Las  Americas. 
The  daily  newspaper  of  the  Greater 
Miami  Latin  Market  for  27  years. 

To  find  out  more  about  GMLM — 
one  of  the  most  exciting  markets  in  the 
world  today — send  the  coupon  below 
for  our  free  brochure.  In  plain  English, 
we’ll  tell  you  everything  you  need  to 
know  about  Greater  Miami’s  dynamic 
Spanish-speaking  market. 


The  Spanish-lanquage 
Daily  Newspaper 
Founded  July  4. 1953 


2900  N.W.  39th  Street.  Miami  Fla.  33142 

I^iSI!  I  want  to  know  more  about  the  $2.5-billion'^ 
Greater  Miami  Latin  Market. 


I 


COMFV^NY _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

I  CITY/STATE/ZIP. 
I  COUNTRY _ 
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Ad  scene 

Ad  Bureau  unveils  new  training  programs 


Soon  after  Jock  Whitney  bought  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  he  stopped  at 
my  office  on  a  tour  of  the  building.  1  was 
then  classified  manager  at  the  paper  and 
suggested  that  he  might  like  to  visit  our 
phone  room.  I  was  sure  the  staff  would 
get  a  kick  out  of  seeing  their  famous  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“What  do  all  these  people  do?”  he 
asked  as  he  scanned  the  room  which 
housed  some  30  ad  takers  and  solicitors. 

“They  sell  classified,"  1  replied. 

“Can  classified  ads  be  sold?"  he  asked 
incredulously. 

I  pointed  out  that  only  6  of  the  phone 
staff  were  voluntary  ad  takers  and  the 
rest  were  sales  people.  “Without  them 
we’d  have  about  70^^  less  classified  vol¬ 
ume,"  I  said. 

With  classified  linage  winding  down, 
effective  selling  assumes  an  even  greater 
role.  While  telephone  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  long  been  available,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  at  the  recent  ANCAM  Con¬ 
ference  that  the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau's 
1st  professional  outside  sales  training 
program  will  premiere  this  month  was 
received  with  enthusiasm. 

Bob  Scaife  who  was  appointed  by 
NAB  to  head  up  its  outside  classified 
sales  training  program,  told  the  CAMs 
that  “almost  a  year  has  been  devoted  to 
writing,  structuring,  editing  and  testing 
the  program  to  ensure  that  it  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  classified  industry  and 
provide  your  staff  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  so  vital  in  effectively  selling  and 
maintaining  the  growth  of  classified." 

Scaife  emphasized  the  timeliness  of 
the  program,  saying,  “With  high 
mortgage  rates  affecting  your  real  estate 
columns,  uncertainty  in  the  automotive 
industry  affecting  your  transportation 
pages,  escalating  unemployment  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  country  affecting  your 
help  wanted  linage  and  increasing  com¬ 
petition  for  the  advertising  dollar,  your 
staff,  more  than  ever  must  have  the  skills 
and  expertise  necessary  to  meet  these 
and  other  challenges  that  lie  ahead  in  the 
’80s." 

The  program  was  designed  by  Scaife 
with  the  help  of  nine  CAM’s  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  who  constituted 
a  program  task  force  providing  input  and 
guidance.  He  described  the  training 
program  as  “a  refresher  in  basic  selling 
skills  and  individual  modules  on  selling 
to  realtors,  auto  dealers  and  employment 
agencies.” 

“The  program,”  he  said,  “covers  many 
of  the  practical  problems  facing  the  clas¬ 
sified  street  sales  person.  Besides  giving 
participants  an  in  depth  examination  of 
the  classified  industry,  we  specifically 
study  such  key  problem  areas  as;  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  market  data  and  research 


competition  from  other  media,  how  to 
sell  against  broadcast  and  undaily  publi¬ 
cations,  classified  co-op  advertising, 
creating  effective  copy  and  layout  and 
time  and  territory  management." 

What  do  ^participants  get  out  of  the 
program?  “Here  are  the  major  benefits: 
they  learn  to  communicate  objectives 
more  effectively;  they  learn  to  sell  on  the 
basis  of  benefits  that  the  business  needs 
and  help  solve  problems  in  the  three 
market  area,  as  well  as  special  selling 
techniques.’’ 

Following  the  successful  Ad  Bureau 
“Train  the  Trainer"  telephone  sales 
format,  the  new  program  for  outside 
sales  will  consist  of  a  IVi  day  workshop. 
During  the  2'/2  days,  participants  will  do 
training  exercises,  tested  sales  skills 
programs,  develop  checklists  on  product 
knowledge  and  learn  how  to  instruct  their 
own  outside  people  to  ensure  total  par¬ 
ticipation.  For  the  sales  managers  or 
CAMs  who  attend,  there  will  be  a  com¬ 
plete  instructor’s  manual,  slides,  visuals 
and  repro  proofs  of  the  trainees  manual 
so  that  copies  can  be  made  for  individual 
staff  members.  Also  provided  are  the 
NAB  co-op  presentation,  the  latest 
Simmons  report,  the  classified  reader- 
ship  study,  a  TV  Ad  Bureau  presentation 
to  show  what  they’re  saying  about  news¬ 
papers  and  repros  of  copy  and  layout 
ideas. 

Marie  Holland,  the  NAB’s  V.P.  for 
telephone  sales  also  unveiled  a  new  sales 
training  program  at  the  classified  ad  con¬ 
fab  called  “The  Anatomy  of  A  Cold  Call: 
How  To  Sell  Display  Advertising  On  The 
Telephone." 

“While  telephone  sales  will  never  re¬ 
place  outside  sales,”  she  said,  “it  will 
extend  your  reach  to  clients  who  can’t 
give  you  enough  business  to  justify  the 
time  and  expense  of  an  outside  call." 

Holland’s  total  program  consists  of 
three,  25  minute  sound  slide  presenta¬ 
tions  and  is  geared  to  the  classifications 
where  display  advertising  is  sold  by  the 
classified  department. 

S.C.  daily  gives 
$100,000  contribution 

The  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal  has  contributed  $100,000  toward 
the  construction  of  a  $1 .5  million  nursing 
school  that  will  be  built  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  at  Spartanburg. 

“We  believe  the  USCS  plan  to  enlarge 
and  improve  nursing  training  meets  an 
important  need  of  our  community,"  said 
Fred  Moffitt,  publisher.  “We  feel  that 
this  campaign  merits  the  support  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  as  well  as  that  of  govern¬ 
ment." 
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Here’s  the  best  small 
CRT/ VDT  table  and  chair 
money  can  buy! 


Here  are  three  versions  of  our  MPS  News  Center  100  NC 104 
Stand-alone  Table.  The  toughest  and  most  durable  work  stand  you 
can  buy. .  .available  with  casters,  or  glides,  or  with  a  special  Plexiglas 
swivel.  It’s  36"  wide  x  30"  deep  x  26"  high.  Use  it  wherever  a 
CRTA/DT  surface  is  needed. 

And  News  Center  100  is  a  complete  line — desks,  drawers,  file 
cabinets,  and  VDT  wings.  Completely  modular.  Buy  what  you  need 
now. . .  add  more  any  time  and  be 
confident  that  the  components 

will  look  great  and  work  well  ^ 


r  ^  All  available  in  standard  Formica 

Xwood  grain  finishes  and  three  different  top 
styles,  or  in  any  Formica  ccdor  or  finish 
on  special  order.  Matching  chairs 
available  in  18  decorator  cdors. 


MIDWEST  PUBUSHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

4640  N.  Olcott  Avenue,  Chicago.  IL  60656 
Telephone:  (312)  867-4646 


Send  for  prices  and  detailed  full-color  catalog. 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE 


ZIP 


The  MOD  E  assembly  table  from  MPS 

everything  you've  always  wanted  in  a  pasteu^able, 
but  were  afraid  nobody  made. 


In  fact,  the  MOD  II  is  the  only  table 
you  can  buy  with  all  these  benefits: 

□  Easily  adjustable  top  from  0°  tilt  to  55°  with  your  fingertips.  °  Spring  loaded! 
Knobs  lock  it  securely. . .  no  slippage.  °  Movable  pegboard  back — automatically 
moves  up  and  down  with  table  top.  Unique  construction  keeps  it  vertical  at  all 
table  top  angles.  Supplies  are  always  at  your  fingertips,  o  Full  width  aluminum  tool 
tray.  °  Sturdy  steel  construction  with  open  area  under  the  top  provides  complete 
freedom  of  knee  and  chair  movement.  °  Units  have  Formica  top  for  permanently 
durable  work  surface. .  .adjustable  glides  for  leveling,  a  Available  in  either  two  or 
four  newspaper  page  sizes. .  .also  single  and  double  page  light  tables,  d  Modular 
construction  allows  optional  add-ons  at  any  time.  Options  available  include: 
Single  or  two  drawer  unit,  14-page  shelf  storage  unit  and  removable  scrap  basket. 


MIDWEST  PUBUSHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

4640  N.  Olcott  Avenue,  Chicago.  IL  60656 
Telephone;  (312)  867-4646 

Write  for  prices  and  detailed  8-page  catalog. 
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N.Y.  union  leader 
gets  12  yr.  jail  term 

Douglas  LaChance,  president  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Deliverers  Union, 
was  sentenced  to  12  years  in  prison  and 
fined  $100,000. 

LaChance  was  found  guilty  on  May  15 
of  124  counts  of  racketeering,  extortion, 
receiving  labor  payoffs  and  tax  evasion 
{E&P,  May  24.) 

Several  wholesale  deliverers  testified 
that  they  paid  him  to  assure  labor  peace, 
sign  contracts,  layoff  workers  and  dis¬ 
tribute  interim  newspapers  during  the 
city  newspaper  strike  in  1978.  LaChance 
was  found  guilty  of  receiving  more  than 
$300,000  in  payoffs. 

Judge  Milton  Pollack,  who  issued  the 
sentence,  said  he  had  received  numerous 
letters  from  friends  of  LaChance  and 
from  union  members.  The  letters  asked 
for  leniency. 

Pollack  said  the  letter  writers  might 
feel  “duped  and  dismayed”  if  they  heard 
the  evidence  in  the  case. 

“You  entered  into  what  was  a  corrupt 
power  structure,”  Judge  Pollack  said, 
and  instead  of  reforming  it,  “you 
deepened  the  corruption.” 

LaChance  had  faced  a  maximum  sen¬ 
tence  of  1,200  years  in  prison  and  $1.25 
million  in  fines. 

LaChance,  38,  plans  to  appeal  his 
conviction.  If  the  conviction  is  upheld, 
he  will  have  to  serve  at  least  four  years  in 


prison  before  becoming  eligible  for 
parole. 

He  will  also  be  barred  from  holding 
union  office  for  five  years  beyond  any 
prison  term  he  serves. 

In  a  related  development,  Carl  Levy, 
who  was  president  of  the  New  York  De¬ 
liverers  Union  before  LaChance, 
pleaded  guilty  last  week  to  receiving 
more  than  $100,000  in  cash  payoffs. 

Levy,  who  is  now  the  president  of 
Metropolitan  News  Co.,  a  major 
wholesale  distributor  of  newspapers  in 
the  New  York  City  area,  admitted  shar¬ 
ing  the  payoffs  with  other  union  officials, 
including  LaChance. 

Monte  Rosenberg,  a  business  agent  for 
the  Deliverers  Union,  also  pleaded  guilty 
to  demanding  and  receiving  $5,650  from 
5  New  Jersey  newspaper  wholesale 
firms. 

Both  Levy  and  Rosenberg  pleaded 
guilty  to  five  counts  involving  payoffs  in 
violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Each 
count  is  punishable  by  one  year  in  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine. 

Sentencing  has  been  scheduled  for 
September  and  both  men  have  been  re¬ 
leased  without  having  to  post  bail. 

Media  director 

Randy  Washburn,  former  media  plan¬ 
ning  consultant  at  BBD&O/West,  has 
joined  Boylhart,  Lovett  &  Dean,  West¬ 
ern  Division  of  Doremus  &  Company,  as 
associate  media  director. 


Two  men  sentenced 
in  beating  of  editor 

Two  South  Carolina  men  have  been 
sentenced  to  a  total  38  years  in  state 
prison  on  charges  connected  with  the 
April  2  near-fatal  beating  of  Will  E. 
McKenzie,  editor  of  the  Lee  Courtly 
Messenger  in  Bishopville,  (E&P,  April 
19.)  The  incident  was  not  work  related. 

According  to  McKenzie,  one  of  the 
two  approached  him  at  a  market  near  the 
newspaper  and  asked  for  a  ride.  After 
McKenzie  agreed  to  give  the  man  a  lift, 
another  man  jumped  in  the  car. 

Once  on  the  road,  one  of  the  two 
struck  him  on  the  side  of  his  head  with  a 
metal  pipe,  pulled  him  away  from  the 
wheel,  bound  him  with  the  seat  belt,  and 
then  took  the  wheel  and  proceeded  to¬ 
ward  an  unknown  destination. 

The  two  men  took  McKenzie  to  a  rural 
area,  bound  him  with  his  belt,  struck  him 
several  times  with  a  tire  iron,  then  fled. 
McKenzie  was  found  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  by  a  farm  worker;  his  car  was  found 
several  miles  away,  burned. 

McKenzie  overcame  a  temporary  loss 
of  memory  about  two  weeks  later  and 
assisted  the  police  investigation  which 
led  to  the  trials  of  both  men. 

McKenzie  says  he  is  now  in  good 
health  and  has  suffered  no  lasting  physi¬ 
cal  effects  from  the  severe  beating. 
However,  he  says  he  is  now  “a  little  less 
trusting  than  I  used  to  be.” 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  it’s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-662-2845  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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An  Overview 


“Pressure  points”  key 
to  newsprint  strike 

By  Earl  Wilken 

U.S.  newspaper  executives  reviewing 
their  present  newsprint  inventory  levels 
and  the  impact  of  the  recession  on  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  now  must  also  monitor 
closely  the  strike  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
perworkers  Union  (CPU)  at  11  Abitibi- 
Price  newsprint  mills. 

During  the  1974-1975  Canadian  news¬ 
print  strike  which  lasted  seven  months, 
many  industry  executives  misread  union 
objectives  and  the  desires  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  As  a  result,  the  long  strike  created 
many  serious  problems  for  U.S.  news¬ 
papers. 

Present  U.S.  newsprint  inventory 
levels  reflect  the  1980  advanced  planning 
measures  initiated  by  U.S.  newspaper 
executives.  Present  inventory  levels  re¬ 
ported  by  the  ANPA  show  as  of  May  30, 
1980,  a  42-day  supply  compared  to  33 
days  in  May  1979.  April’s  supply  for  1980 
was  40  days. 

Although  newspaper  executives  have 
extended  inventory  levels  to  counter  the 
expected  strike  by  the  CPU,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  executives  to  look  at  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  CPU 
and  Abitibi-Price  in  this  present  confron¬ 
tation. 

The  CPU  selected  Abitibi-Price  as  the 
target  company  for  contract  talks  and 
expects  to  set  contract  terms  for  all 
Canadian  newsprint  suppliers. 

For  the  present  strike,  a  fund  reported 
to  be  $3  million  has  been  set  up  by  the 
CPU  and  a  union  spokesman  said  the 
6,200  CPU  members  on  strike  at  Abiti¬ 
bi-Price  mills  are  receiving  strike  bene¬ 
fits  of  $100  a  week.  The  CPU  is  also 
paying  medical,  dental  and  life  insurance 
benefits.  Non-striking  members  (about 
28,000  plus)  are  contributing  up  to  two 
hours  pay  a  week  into  the  strike  fund. 

The  spokesman  for  the  CPU  said  they 
were  prepared  for  a  long  strike,  perhaps 
longer  than  the  last  one.  The  spokesman 
also  said  the  CPU  thinks  Abitibi-Price 
“will  budge.” 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  Abiti¬ 
bi-Price  the  present  strike  is  costing  $1 
million  per  day  in  wages  and  $500,000  in 
earnings  per  day. 

As  of  July  10,  contract  talks  were 
nonexistent  with  both  sides  saying  they 
are  available  for  new  sessions.  The  key 
to  how  long  and  how  widespread  the 
strike  will  be,  lies  in  the  various  “pres¬ 
sures”  that  can  be  applied  or  used  by  the 
two  parties. 

The  CPU  has  a  strike  fund  of  some 
size  with  the  new  monies  from  working 
members  going  into  the  fund.  The  CPU 
can  keep  the  strike  isolated  and  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  Abitibi-Price  to  settle,  since  the 
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loss  of  earnings  per  day  are  extensive. 

Abitibi-Price  is  also  under  pressure 
from  other  Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  to  hold  the  line  since  they  are  the 
target  company.  However,  the  manage¬ 
ment  must  look  at  the  possible  demands 
of  their  stockholders,  should  the  strike 
go  beyond  the  length  of  the  last  one 
in  1974-1975.  New  newsprint  capacity 
is  planned  by  both  Canadian  mills 
and  U.S.  mills  and  this  becomes  an¬ 
other  pressure  point. 

Pressure  on  the  CPU  comes  in  the 
form  of  not  a  “total  acceptance”  by  all 
members.  It  has  been  reported  that  some 
CPU  members  are  still  suffering  finan¬ 
cially  from  the  last  strike.  The  Canadian 
economy  is  inflationary  and  present 
wage  differentials  (U.S.  vs.  Canadian) 
are  such  that  the  Canadian  workers 
could  be  pricing  Canadian  newsprint  out 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

7/8  6/30  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  19  19  2V/a 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  22V2  23  19V2 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  SSYa  51  40 

Charter  Company  (NYSE)  .  211/2  2344  N/A 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  24  24%  25% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  47V2  44%  33% 

Early  Calif.  Ind.  (OTC)  .  6%  6%  N/A 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  471/2  45V2  43% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  34V2  36  26'/2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  26V2  23%  20 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  28 V2  28%  33V4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  24%  23  21% 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE)  .  20Va  20Va  21Vli 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  29  28%  22% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  251/2  241/4  27 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  231/2  23i/4  25% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  41/2  41/2  61/2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX)  .  I71/4  ITVa  19% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  91/2  91/2  6% 

Seaboard  Coastline  (NYSE)  .  40%  37%  N/A 

Southam  (CE)  .  351/4  351/4  N/A 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC)  .  361/2  361/2  271/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  17%  17%  16 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  471/2  45i/a  37% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  32%  32i/2  2974 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  N/A  18  1372 

Torstar  (CE)  .  24  2372  18% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  16%  17  24 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  197a  18%  19 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  49%  47%  N/A 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  374  3%  4% 

Am  Inti  (OTC)  .  6672  68  N/A 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3%  AVa  572 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  3778  3678  3272 

CBS  (NYSE)  .  4874  4778  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  22  1772  37 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  478  374  678 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE)  .  15  14%  1278 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  48%  4674  3578 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  71%  6678  5572 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  2178  2078  24 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  32%  33%  27 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  571/2  56  567a 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  277a  2772  277b 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  40%  3878  27% 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE)  .  5072  4974  34% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ....  3372  32%  32% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  3774  36%  2872 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  1278  1174  1374 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  397e  3672  44% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  2072  18  227b 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  4874  45%  48% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  1374  1474  1074 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  20%  2072  1372 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  .  N/A  2972  2472 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  ....  5378  5378  5674 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  77%  7474  4874 

Rockwell  Int'l  (NYSE)  .  2974  267b  38% 

Signode  (NYSE)  .  36%  35  N/A 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  29%  2872  3174 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  1578  1574  1778 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25%  2574  2972 

Visual  Graphics  Corp,  (AMEX)  .  674  7  574 

Volt  Info.  (OTC)  .  231/4  231/2  1674 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  2474  2374  2674 


Prices  supplied  by  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  Inc. 


of  the  market  place,  both  U.S.,  and  the 
world  market. 

There  have  been  comments  that  CPU 
leadership  is  not  too  solid  and  this  has 
probably  caused  problems  in  contract 
negotiations. 

Most  U.S.  newspapers  have  planned 
for  the  CPU-Abitibi-Price  strike  with 
higher  newsprint  inventory  levels.  It  is  I 
quite  possible  the  strike  could  be  a  long 
one  and  so  constant  monitoring  must  be 
part  of  the  day-to-day  operations  for 
U.S.  newspapers. 

N.Y.  Times  sets  date 
for  midwest  edition 

The  New  York  Times  has  targeted  the 
last  week  in  July  as  the  start-up  date  for 
its  midwest  edition. 

The  two  section  paper  will  cost  500 
daily  and  $2  on  Sunday  in  nine  midwest- 
ern  states  nearest  Chicago;  more  in 
states  farther  west  and  south. 

Advertisers  will  be  able  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  appearing  in  both  the  regular  New 
York  edition  and  the  new  edition  or  in 
either  one  of  the  two,  the  Times  said. 

Ad  rates  for  the  midwest  edition  will  go 
into  effect  on  September  1.  Retail  ads 
running  only  in  the  new  edition  will  have 
a  net  rate  of  40  cents  a  line  on  weekdays 
and  75  cents  a  line  on  Sundays.  National 
and  classified  advertising  appearing  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  midwest  edition  will  sell  for  47 
cents  a  line  on  weekdays  and  88  cents  a 
line  on  Sundays. 

Journalists  ordered 
to  testify  on  Abscam 

Jan  Schaffer,  a  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  and  Bob  Greene, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editor  for  News- 
day,  were  ordered  to  testify  Thursday 
(July  10)  in  a  Federal  District  Court 
hearing  in  Philadelphia  concerning  how 
information  concerning  the  Abscam  in¬ 
vestigation  was  obtained  by  news  organ¬ 
izations. 

Their  testimony  would  be  the  first 
by  members  of  news  organizations  in 
any  of  several  cases  stemming  from 
the  Abscam  investigation. 

Judge  John  P.  Fullam  denied  a  motion 
filed  by  the  Inquirer  to  quash  the  sub¬ 
poena  of  Schaffer,  but  he  said  she 
would  not  be  required  “at  least  at 
this  stage”  to  identify  any  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  used  in  her  reporting  on 
the  case. 

The  attorney,  Peter  F.  Vaira,  said  he 
and  two  of  his  aides  had  spoken  to 
Schaffer  about  the  Abscam  investigation. 

The  trial  involves  bribary  charges  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  F.B.I.  inquiry  against 
three  Philadelphia  councilmen  and  a 
lawyer.The  defense  in  the  case,  which 
has  moved  for  dismissal  of  the  charges 
on  the  grounds  that  the  disclosures  to 
news  organizations  prejudiced  the  ac¬ 
cused  rights  to  a  fair  trial,  has  subpoenaed 
eight  reporters. 
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stop  unnecessary 
offset  waste 
with  Hubersetiink 

One  of  the  secrets  to  cutting  \innec- 
essary  waste  is  to  use  Huberset 
offset  news  ink.  Huberset  has 
been  specially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  to  give  you  the 
quickest  start-ups  ...time  after  time. 

A  unique  formulation  creates  an 
“extended  tolerance  range”  which 
maintains  ink /water  balance  from 
start  to  finish  of  the  run. 

All  of  this  means  less  press  down 
time;  minimum  paper  waste; 

Improved  mileage  and  increased 
economy.  -  i 

Add  to  this,  highly  dependable 
delivery  with  skilled  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  service  and  you  have  all' 
the  reasons  why — 

Huberset  is  the 
smart  choice! 


Serving  the 
entire  nation 


for  further  information 
contact 


J.  M.  Huber  Corp., 
Ink  Division 
Thornall  Street 
Edison,  N.J.  08817 
(201)  549-8600 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Rita  Smith,  women’s  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express,  was  named 
a  columnist  for  the  newspaper  and 
Louise  Leiker  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  features  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mark  Mayfield  joined  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  as  city  editor  from  the 
Jasper  (Ala.)  Daily  Mountain  Eagle. 
Earlier  he  was  with  the  Birmingham 
News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  J.  Mouratides,  Lerner  News¬ 
papers  editorial  director  has  been  named 
to  head  the  chain’s  editorial  department. 
He  is  replacing  Richard  Bjorklund,  who 
headed  the  department  as  executive 
editor.  Bjorklund  continues  as  a  regular 
columnist. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jody  Long  joined  the  business  report¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel,  based  in  the  Boca  Raton  office, 
from  the  Palm  Beach  Post.  She  holds  an 
MBA  degree  from  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  * 

Paul  Miller  and  John  A.  Scott  were 
re-elected  to  one-year  terms  as  chairman 
and  president,  respectively,  of  the  Frank 
Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation.  Trust¬ 
ees  also  elected  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  as  vice  president  suc¬ 
ceeding  WiLMOT  R.  Craig  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  who  retired  from  the  board.  Also 
re-elected  to  one-year  terms  were  Doug¬ 
las  H.  McCorkindale,  secretary;  Jimmy 
L.  Thomas,  treasurer,  and  F.  David 
Ramage,  assistant  treasurer. 

*  ♦  * 

Ben  Callaway  has  been  named  out- 


PROMOTED — Walter  Anderson, 
managing  editor  of  Parade  magazine 
since  March,  1978,  is  newly  named 
executive  editor.  He  joined  the  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  as  a  senior  editor 
in  June,  1977.  Earlier  Anderson  was 
with  Gannett  Newspapers  in  several 
posts  and  had  been  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter. 


door  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
He  succeeds  Jim  Bashline,  who  resigned 
to  pursue  a  free-lance  career.  Callaway 
worked  23  years  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  as  sports  editor  and  outdoor 
editor,  and  before  that,  for  the  Denver 
Post. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CusHROw  Irani  of  The  Statesman,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  India,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
International  Press  Institute.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ranald  MacDonald  of  Australia. 
During  the  29th  General  Assembly  of  IPl 
in  Florence,  William  Block,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette ,  completed 
his  term  as  vice-chairman. 

*  *  4: 

Thomas  L.  Rees,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Granite  City  (Ill.)  Journal, 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
Globe-Democrat  as  an  advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


Ralph  Otwell,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  been  named  an  executive 
vicepresident.  He  will  have  direct  super¬ 
vision  over  the  news  and  feature  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  and  serve  on  man¬ 
agement  and  planning  committees.  The 
editorial  pages,  under  the  direction  of  as¬ 
sociate  editor  Lois  Wille,  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  newly  appointed  publisher  and 
former  editor  in  chief  James  Hoge. 

*  *  * 

Roland  Taylor,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  is  retiring 
for  medical  reasons  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  manager  by  Henry  T.  Banks, 
Jr.,  assistant  manager. 

*  *  * 

Paul  J.  Hennessy,  former  newsman,  is 
the  newly  appointed  director  of  com¬ 
munications  at  Boston  College,  moving 
from  a  similar  post  at  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  written  for  the  Associated 
Press,  and  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

^  ilfi 

Pamela  Zekman,  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor  for  spe¬ 
cial  projects  and  Alan  D.  Mutter,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  appointed  an 
assistant  city  editor.  Zekman  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  investigative  stories  and  other 
special  assignments. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  A.  Lewis  was  promoted  to  sports 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter  replacing  Richard  W.  Odermatt,  who 
left  to  become  sports  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier.  Lewis  was 
scholastic  sports  editor  of  the  Register 
for  10  years. 

Margaret  Buschini,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Mateo  Times 
Newspaper  Group,  has  retired  after  37 
years  with  the  company.  She  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Colin  F.  Pratt,  a  member  of 
the  display  advertising  staff,  who  earlier 
was  with  the  Pacifica  Tribune  and  the 
Liverpool  (England)  Daily  Post  cfe  Echo. 


WORCESTER 

The  other  major  market 
in  the  Boston  A.D.I., 
the  nation’s  6th  largest. 
Buy  Worcester ... 
most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  & 
GAZETTE 

Daily  144,547  Sunday  108,752 
Represented  by  CWO  &  O 


the  most 
experienced  dim 
in  newspaper  executive 
recruitment. 

More  than  15  years  experience  as  specialists  in  the  industry. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-394-9330. 


ROLLING  MEADOWS,  ILLINOIS  60008 


Carl  Youngs 


Mike  Walker 
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Donald  Barnes  was  named  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
Papers  and  will  direct  sales  and  adminis¬ 
trative  efforts  of  the  retail  and  national 
advertising  departments. 

Donald  Thurlow  succeeds  Barnes  as 
retail  advertising  manager. 


Robert  S.  K(K)n  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  The  Ogden  Newspapers, 
Inc.  and  named  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  for  all  the  Ogden  papers.  Koon 
began  his  newspaper  career  with  he 
newspapers  in  1947  on  the  editorial  s  aff 
of  the  Wheelinf;  (W.  Va.)  Intelli};c  er. 
He  was  named  executive  editor  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal  in  l%l 
and  later  became  editor  and  co-man- 
ager.  Koon  returned  to  Wheeling,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Ogden  Newspapers,  in 
1970  as  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
DETROIT  PROMOTIONS— Two  key  ager. 
executives  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
have  been  elevated  to  posts  of  vicepres¬ 
ident.  John  E.  Kimball,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  was  named  vicepresident  of 
marketing  and  George  Martin,  Jr.,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  became  vicepresident 
of  circulation.  Kimball  has  been  on  the 
advertising  staff  since  1970  and  con¬ 
tinues  responsibilities  from  the  retail, 
national,  classified,  and  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing.  Martin,  with  the  Free  Press  since 
March,  1979,  previously  was  with  the 
New  York  Times. 


G.M.  Johnson,  formerly  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Sun  and  Daily  Herald,  became 
advertising  director  on  July  1.  He  also 
assumes  responsibility  for  advertising 
sales  for  The  Keesler  News,  a  weekly 
tabloid  for  Keesler  Air  Force  Base, 
Biloxi,  and  Gulf  Coast  Living,  a 
monthly,  both  published  by  Gulf  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 


Martin 


James  G.  Parke,  111,  CPA,  assumed 
the  post  of  controller  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  July  I.  Previously,  he  was  reg¬ 
ional  audit  manager  for  The  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Corporation. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Vermont 
Press  Association  are  Anne  Eisen- 
menger,  managing  editor  of  the  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner,  president,  and  Stephen 
C.  Terry,  managing  editor,  Rutland 
Herald,  vice  president. 


Linda  DeMegi.k).  a  reporter  for  the  Del¬ 
aware  County  Daily  Times,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.,  since  1971,  was  named  city 
editor. 


Shirley  Colgrove,  publisher  of  the 
Alief  (Tex.)  Advertizer  Advocate,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Advertising  Publishers. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  the  office. 


M.  David  Keii  .  senior  vicepresident 
and  management  supervisor,  D'Arcy- 
MacManus  &  Masius.  Inc.,  was  elected 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  a  new  staff  posi¬ 
tion. 

(Continued  on  page  J2} 


The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  presented 
its  First  Amendment  Award  to  Sheridan 
(Wyo.)  Press  publisher  Milton  B.  Chil- 
coTT  in  recognition  of  his  ongoing  efforts 
to  strengthen  and  protect  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Wyoming. 


Richard  A.  Williams,  employee  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Milwaukee  based 
Journal  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  both  the  Journal  Co. 
and  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel.  Also 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Newspapers 
Inc.  was  Frank  T.  Krzeminski,  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 


“The  person  you  describe 
is  the  person 

we’ll  deliver”  mM 


Kenneth  Cummings,  a  sales  rep  with 
Million  Market  Newspapers  in  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  of 
Chicago. 


It’s  not  a  slogan. 

It's  our  track  record. 

We’ve  successfully  recruited  for 
virtually  every  kind  of  executive  post  in 
broadcasting,  cable  television,  and 
publishing.  At  every  level. 

The  executives  we  delivered  were 
right  for  our  clients,  for  their  companies, 
and  for  the  specific  responsibilities  of 
each  position. 


Donald  W.  Berryman,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Butte  Montana  Standard,  was 
named  publisher.  Berryman  started  his 
career  with  the  paper  in  1957  as  a 
pressman. 


For  Samples  and  Rates  on 
ZIGGY  Contact: 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 

4400  Johnson  Drive.  Mission.  Kansas  bH20r> 


Joe  Sullivan  &  Associates,  Inc 

Executive  Search  and  Recruitment 
in  Broadcasting,  Cable  Television,  and  Publishing 
1270  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  New  \brk.  N.Y.  10020  (212)  765-3330 
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{Continued  from  page  31) 


George  B.  Irish  is  the  new  publisher  of 
the  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  moving 
from  the  post  of  general  manager.  Irish 
succeeded  Norman  C.  Rumple,  who  be¬ 
came  publisher  emeritus.  Irish  joined 
Midland  Daily  News  in  1976  from  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  for  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  Rumple  was  associated 
with  the  newspaper  from  1937,  when  it 
began  daily  publication. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Quadros  became  a  partner  of  the 
J.  Allan  Radford  Company,  a  real  estate 
development  and  investment  firm  in 
Santa  Monica,  California.  He  was  with 
The  Times  Mirror  Co. ,  for  7  years,  most 
recently  as  assistant  treasurer.  Elizabeth 
M.  Higashi,  financial  programs  adminis¬ 
trator,  becomes  primary  investor  contact 
for  the  company. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gloria  M.  Czuchan,  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Herald-Standard,  was  honored  with  a 
certificate  of  commendation  by  the  Union- 
town  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
for  her  recent  series  of  articles  on  acid 
••ain. 

♦  *  * 

Walter  R.  Mears,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  and  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  has  been  elected 
an  alumni  trustee  at  Middlebury  (Vt.) 
College.  Mears  is  also  an  AP  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

)|c  ifc 

Frank  Hoffman,  circulation  manager 
of  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  since 
1960,  has  retired.  Succeeding  Hoffman  is 
Robert  Butler,  who  was  promoted  from 
assistant  circulation  manager.  Joining 
the  circulation  department  staff  as  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager  is  Wayne  Por¬ 
ter. 

tt: 

David  McC  umber,  formerly  of  the  Tuc¬ 
son  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star  staff,  was  named 
copy  chief  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameri- 
can-Statesman. 


FOOD  EDITOR — Sarah  Fritschner  has 
been  named  food  editor  of  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville.  She  was  a 
food  writer  for  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal,  where  she  won  the  1979 
VESTA  Award  for  excellence  in  food 
writing.  Fritschner  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  dietetics  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  has  attended  the  Cor¬ 
don  Bleu  and  James  Beard  cooking 
schools.  She  began  her  career  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 


Joanna  WRAGGwas  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  to  succeed 
Jim  Dance,  who  was  given  a  new 
column-writing  assignment  after  18  years 
as  second  in  command  to  two  Herald 
editors.  Wragg  joined  the  Herald’s  edito¬ 
rial  board  in  1978  from  WPIG-tv,  where 
she  was  editorial  director.  Previously  she 
was  chief  editorial  writer  at  the  Miami 
News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Promotions  at  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Texas)  Times  and  Record  News  include: 
Record  News  city  editor  Bill  McGee, 
named  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
afternoon  Times.  Replacing  McGee  as 
city  editor  will  be  Sunday  editor  Jody 
Cox.  Special  Sections  editor  Veda 
McGinnis  was  named  lifestyles  editor. 


Recent  bureau  changes  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  include: 

Kenton  E.  Walz,  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Omaha,  succeeding  Edward 
C.  Nicholls. 

Andrew  Lippman,  appointed  assistant 
chief  of  bureau,  Los  Angeles,  succeeding 
Charles  J.  Lewis,  who  was  named 
Hartford,  Conn.,  chief  of  bureau. 

Succeeding  Lippman  in  his  former 
post  of  Cincinnati  correspondent  is 
Terrance  P.  Kinney. 

Christopher  L.  Graff,  appointed 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  correspondent,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Wayne  M.  Davis,  who  was 
named  news  editor  at  Charleston,  West 
Virginia. 

Sue  Major  Holmes,  to  news  editor  at 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  succeeding  Kent 
Walz. 

Joseph  Frazier,  appointed  acting  news 
editor,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Two  Wisconsin  newspaper  publishers 
received  Publisher  of  the  Year  honors  for 
their  newspapers’  accomplishments  in 
the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association’s 
1979  Better  Newspaper  Contest. 

Robert  S.  Johanson,  publisher  of  the 
Plymouth  Review,  was  named  Publisher 
of  the  Year  for  weekly  newspapers  and 
Robert  Ross,  publisher  of  the  Racine 
Journal-Times ,  got  the  title  for  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Association’s  awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  went  to  Gilbert  H. 
Koenig,  former  managing  editor  and 
editorial  writer  for  the  Waukesha 
Freeman,  and  Harry  Miedema,  Jr., 
former  publisher  of  the  Stoughton 
Courier  and  Hub  and  the  Jefferson 
Banner. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  Scheer,  staff  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  named  1980 
Poynter  Fellow  at  Yale  University.  The 
fellowship  was  established  13  years  ago 
by  editor  and  publisher  Nelson  Poynter. 

*  *  * 

Two  San  Jose  Mercury  News  report¬ 
ers  received  writing  awards — Don  Brig- 
NOLO,  education  writer,  won  the  John 
Swett  Award  from  California  Teachers 
Association  for  best  coverage  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  metro  daily  reporter.  Bob 
Goligoski,  medical  writer,  received  the 
Quinn  Award  for  a  5-part  series  on  airline 
pilot  fatigue  from  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Journalists. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Townsend,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Carroll  County  Times,  Westminster, 
Md.,  moved  up  to  editor.  He  succeeds  B. 
Troy  Ferguson,  who  decided  to  pursue  a 
master’s  degree  in  business. 

Paul  Daugherty,  municipal  reporter 
was  appointed  sports  editor,  succeeding 
Tom  Tozer,  who  was  named  assistant 
editor  for  news. 

Jennifer  Greer  was  appointed  assistant 
editor  for  features,  and  David  Alff,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  for  layout. 
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CONVENTIONS 


To  reveal  the  significance  of  this  year’s 
party  conventions,  reporters  must  know 
how  to  detect  patterns  in  a  whirlwind  of 
facts  and  fantasies. 
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$26,160  less 
for  more. 

From 

Met^entlialer  Linotype. 

Here*s  the  package  that  saves  you  a  bundle  ($26,160), 

You  can*t  ajford  not  to  check  it  out — 
if  you  want  to  he  competitive  in  the  80  *s. 


If  you  bought  a 
Linotron  202  typesetter  and 
a  Linoscreen  Composer 
individually,  you’d  pay 
$80,l60.  But,  buy  them 
together  in  our  package  deal, 
and  you  pay  only  $54,000. 

That’s  a  $26,l60  saving! 

And  here’s  what  you  get: 

A  Linoscreen  Composer 
with  paper-tape  reader.  Plus, 
a  Linotron  202  (32K) 
digital  typesetter  with 
on*line  inter&ce. 


And  that  is  exactly  the 
combination  you  are  going 
to  need  for  the  80’s. 
Because  it  combines  the 
most  advanced  digital  and 
interactive  ad  makeup 
technologies. 

There’s  no  room  to  tell 
you  about  everything  that 
can  mean  to  your 
productivity  and  profits. 

So,  if  you  want  more 
information  about  it,  call: 
(5l6)  673-4197  or  write: 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
201  Old  Country  Road 
Melville,  New  York  11747 

The  package. 

From  the 

digital 

leader: 

Mergenthaler 

Linotype 


liiAeniatioiial 
is  more  than  the  builder 
of  the  first  reusable 
spaceship  engine. 

Much  more. 


Aerospace. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1979:  $1.6  billion) 


Automotive. 


(Sales,  fiscal  1979:  $1.8  billion) 


We’re  prime  contractor  to  NASA  for  the  Space 
Shuttle’s  system  integration,  and  for  building  the 
orbiters.  The  three  highly  sophisticated,  liquid-fueled 
main  engines  which  will  help  power  the  orbiter  at  lift-off 
are  designed  and  built  by  our  Rocketdyne  Division.  Since 
the  main  engines  and  orbiters  are  both  reusable,  the 
Space  Shuttle  system  lowers  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
many  benefits  of  space  down  to  earth. 

Our  role  in  this,  the  most  advanced  project  in  the 
history  of  space,  is  just  one  of  our  aerospace  activities. 
We  also  have  a  long,  proud  history  as  a  designer  and 
builder  of  business  and  military  aircraft.  And  we’re 
building  the  Navstar  satellites  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  users  to  determine  their  positions  to  within  30  feet 
on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 


We’re  a  major  supplier  of  styled  aluminum  wheels 
to  the  automotive  aftermarket,  and  to  a  growing  number 
of  passenger  car  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Through  our  worldwide  automotive  plants,  we’re 
also  an  international  supplier  of  other  passenger  car 
components,  including  steel  wheels,  seat  recliners,  coil 
springs,  window  regulators,  sunroofs,  door  latches  and 
door-locking  systems.  - - 

Our  automotive 

components  are  in  ~ 

almost  every  U.S.  ^ _ _ _  _ _ 

car  -  and  in  f  - - - — ' — — — 


Each  Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine 
develops  470,000 pounds 
of  thrust,  operates  in 

flight  for  eight  minutes, 
and  can  be  reused  as  many  as  55  times. 


Our  axles  are  installed  on  one-half  of  the  highway 
tandem  tractors  in  North  America  —  and  our  brakes  stop 
more  than  half  of  the  heavy-duty  trucks.  Our  position 
as  an  international  supplier  of  heavy-duty  vehicle 
components  is  well  established,  and  we  have  made  a 
strong  commitment  to  continued  growth. 


many  cars 
made  and 
driven  abroad. 


electronics  supplier. 


Earnings  per  share, 
restated  to  reflect  ^$2  51 
the2-for-l  split 
of  common  stock  nqX  ^ 

distributed  in  June  1980.  | 

/1976\  I 

/|817q  \  NJ  I 


Rockwell  International  is  a  major  multi-industry 
company,  applying  advanced  technology  to  a  wide  range 
of  products  —  in  aerospace,  automotive,  electronics  and 
general  industries.  On  May  7, 1980,  the  Board  of  Directors 
authorized  a  2-for-l  split  of  the  company’s  common 
stock,  and  increased  by  five  cents  a  share  the  quarterly 
cash  dividend  on  the  common  shares  outstanding  prior  to 
the  split.  It  was  the  third  dividend  increase  in  the  past  18 
months  and  the  eighth  in  nine  years.  Fiscal  1979  sales  were 
^ —  $6.2  billion,  up  16%  over 
Return  on  p  1978.  Fiscal  1979  net 

average  equity  income,  $261.1  million, 

"ITsTT  I  I  was  up  48%  over  1978. 

^  1975  I  10.6'  J  i  I  Our  18%  return  on  average 

j**^|  j  I  \  equityisasubstantialim- 

\  j  I  I  I  i  provement  over  1978  and 

\  a  a  i  I  I  I  nearly  twice  that  of  1975. 


Our  inertial  navigation  systems  are 
in  use  aboard  all  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines,  and  are  on  the  new  Trident 
boats  as  well.  The  advanced  technology 
applied  in  our  marine  navigation  systems 
is  the  result  of  30  years’  experience  in  this 
field  —  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  we’re  a  maior  defense 


(Sales,  fiscal  1979:  $1.5  billion) 


General  Industries. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1979;  $1.2  billion) 


Our  electronics  businesses  also  produce  extensive 
lines  of  telecommunications  products  and  systems. 

In  addition,  we’re  one  of  the  world’s  leading  suppliers  of 
avionics  for  air  transport,  general  aviation  and  military 
aircraft.  We  also  produce  a  variety  of  microelectronic 
systems  and  devices,  including  industrial  and 
commercial  bubble  memory  systems. 


We’re  a  world  leader  in  web  offset  newspaper 
presses.  Our  Goss  Metroliner  is  enabling  the  world’s 
large  daily  newspapers  to  convert  to  the  greater 
print  clarity  and  color  capability  of  offset  printing.  We 
recently  delivered  our  two-thousandth  Metroliner  unit. 

We’re  a  leading  supplier  of  high-technology 
valving  used  in  the  production,  transmission  and  processing 
of  oil  and  gas.  Our  extensive  technology  is  being  applied  to 
the  world’s  growing  need  for  alternate  energy  sources:  nuclear, 
as  well  as  gasification  and  liquefaction  of  coal.  We  also  make 
meters,  power  tools  and  industrial  sewing  machines. 

For  more  about  us,  or  if  you’re  interested  in  an 
Engineering  career,  please  write:  Rockwell  International, 

Dept.  815EP-37,  600  Grant  St.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Two  out 
of  every  three 
U.S.  newspapers 
are  printed  on 
our  Goss  presses. 


We’re  building  the  inertial 
navigation  systems  for 
all  U.S.  Navy  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarines. 


Automotive  /Aerospace 
Electronics /General  Industries 


Recession 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


increases.  Our  revenues  are  up  strongly 
for  the  year  to  date.” 

Multimedia’s  papers  sell  for  between 
15  cents  to  20  cents. 

Eskew  concluded  that  he  expects  to 
see  “June  and  July  being  the  bottom  of 
the  recession.” 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  issued  a 
statement  that  it  expects  second  quarter 
earnings  “to  be  slightly  below”  earnings 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1979. 

The  company  attributed  the  decline  to 
a  “recession  induced”  drop  in  total  ad 
linage. 

In  May,  ad  linage  for  Knight-Ridder’s 
papers  declined  4.7%  in  retail,  1 1%  in 
classified,  and  6%  overall.  Only  national 
showed  a  gain,  increasing  by  5.7%. 

Knight-Ridder  has  implemented  some 
of  its  cost  cutting  plans  and  is  ready  to 
institute  several  plans  to  boost  revenues 
“including  selective  price  increases.” 

The  company  continues  to  think  it  has 
“a  very  good  chance  of  showing  earnings 
progress  in  1980  barring  any  more  sig¬ 
nificant  recession  than  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  this  year.” 

Gannett  Company  with  82  dailies  in  31 
states  is  another  newspaper  group  taking 
some  lumps  from  the  recession.  The 
company  told  stock  analysts  its  classified 
linage  decline  by  12%  in  April  and  that 
due  to  the  uncertain  economic  outlook  it 
was  deferring  a  number  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  until  1981  (E&P  June  7). 

Mark  Arnold,  Gannett  vicepresident 
of  advertising  for  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  said  classified  linage  in  May 
dropped  “about  the  same  as  in  April.” 

For  the  first  four  months  of  this  year, 
Arnold  said  total  classified  linage  in 
Gannett’s  papers  was  down  5.6%. 

As  for  retail  linage,  Arnold  remarked  it 
has  “held  up  very  well.  National  adver¬ 
tising  is  up  20%  in  inches  which  means 
about  30%  in  revenues.  Total  ad  dollars 
are  up  11.5%  in  the  first  four  months 
compared  to  1979.” 

Breaking  Gannett’s  papers  down  into 
regions,  Arnold  commented  local  retail 
advertising  was  flat  or  off  in  the  East,  flat 
in  the  Southwest  and  Central  regions,  up 
about  5%  in  the  Northwest,  and  up  about 
3.7%  in  the  Southeast. 

“We  feel  we  are  going  to  come  out  of 
the  recession  in  pretty  good  shape,”  Ar¬ 
nold  stated.  “We  see  some  bounce  back 
in  the  third  quarter  and  even  more  in  the 
fourth  quarter.” 

Gannett’s  total  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  rose  0.3%  year  to  date  and  circula¬ 
tion  revenues  are  up  13%,  largely  due  to 
price  increases.  The  company  told  stock 
analysts  more  price  increases  for  single 
copy  sales  are  scheduled  for  this  year. 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel,  a 
Cox  newspaper,  will  go  ahead  with  its 
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captal  improvements  program  despite  a 
reduction  in  classified  and  retail  linage 
from  the  recession,  publisher  James 
Kennedy  said. 

“We’re  redoing  the  inside  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  There’s  no  plant  changes  planned,” 
he  commented.  “Our  classifieds  are 
ahead  of  last  year,  but  under  forecast. 
Retail  is  also  ahead,  but  under  forecast. 
National’s  way  up,  but  it’s  not  significant 
in  a  market  this  size.” 

The  Sentinel’s  daily  circulation  is 
about  29,(X)0. 

Kennedy  believes  the  eventual  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  oil  shale  industry  in  his 
area  will  make  Grand  Junction  recession 
proof. 

“The  question  is  not  whether  but  how 
much  oil  shale  will  be  developed,”  he 
explained.  “We  have  to  be  ready  for 
continued  growth.  We  can’t  afford  to  be 
conservative.” 

Although  Gannett  said  its  northwest 
papers  are  continuing  to  do  well,  the 
Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World,  part  of 
the  Donrey  Media  Group,  reported  its 
business  is  “off  overall  10%.” 

Ad  director  Gary  McLaughlin  called 
classified  “our  biggest  problem”  and  re¬ 
tail  “nip  and  tuck  with  last  year.” 

A  coastal  town,  Aberdeen’s  main  in¬ 
dustries  are  logging  and  fishing. 
McLaughlin  said  unemployment  of  16% 
“a  couple  of  months  ago,”  not  only 
caused  classified  to  suffer,  but  resulted 
in  a  drop  in  national  advertising  in  the 
19,000  daily  of  10%  “from  a  loss  of  bank 
ads.” 

The  men  in  the  region  have  started 
going  back  to  work,  the  ad  director 
noted,  and  the  local  economy  is  “starting 
to  perk”  again. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  1 .04  million,  said  its  classified 
advertising,  though  ahead  of  last  year, 
“has  begun  to  slip,  notably  help  wanted 
and  autos.” 

Real  estate  classifieds  also  are  “off 
slightly,”  but  real  estate  display  ads  are 
running  strong.  On  June  22,  the  Times 
ran  a  special  real  estate  section  with 
103,000  lines  of  real  estate  display  ads. 

“Classified  is  a  volatile  area,  but  my 
guess  is  somewhere  down  the  road  it’ll  go 
below  last  year,”  stated  Gordon  Phillips, 
Times’  public  relations  director. 

Phillips  said  the  Times’s  retail  linage  is 
“holding  its  own”  and  general  is  “quite 
strong”  due  to  “airlines  really  advertis¬ 
ing  heavily.” 

“Suburban  (retail)  linage  is  off  be¬ 
cause  pre-print  linage  is  down  in  those 
areas,”  Phillips  continued. 

He  called  circulation  “a  tough  battle” 
because  newsprint  costs  “have  forced  us 
to  aggressively  price  the  product.” 

Phillips  stated  the  Times  has  im¬ 
plemented  a  number  of  “innovative” 
sales  programs  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  and  is  “expecting  a  good  year.” 
He  added  the  paper  has  also  made 
“small  adjustments”  in  its  budgeting  and 


operations  “to  keep  us  on  the  right 
track.” 

Back  in  New  England,  another 
Times-Mirror  paper,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  not  suffered  much 
from  the  recession. 

“Classified’s  been  affected  a  little,  but 
not  a  great  deal.  Retail’s  soft,  but  not 
greatly,”  observed  Courant  publisher 
Edmund  Downes.  “Circulation’s  con¬ 
tinuing  right  along.  There’s  been  no 
dips.” 

Downes  said  Hartford’s  main  indust¬ 
ries  of  insurance  and  state  government 
are  “stabilizing  type  of  things.  This  area 
tends  to  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

For  the  Hew  York  Times,  1980  looks 
like  a  winner.  The  paper’s  classified  lin¬ 
age  is  up  4.5%  for  the  year,  retail  up 
2.2%,  and  national,  which  accounts  for 
one-third  of  the  total  linage,  is  up  20%. 

The  Times  circulation  has  reached  a 
ten  year  high  of  915,000. 

Elliott  Sanger,  Times  spokesman,  at¬ 
tributed  the  paper’s  strong  performance 
to  the  economy  in  New  York  City  being 
“in  far  better  shape  than  in  the  last  re¬ 
cession.”  He  said  the  Times  was  show¬ 
ing  “a  tremendous  gain”  in  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  savings  banks’  gift  give- 
a-way  advertising  “accounting  for  a  lot 
of  the  gain.” 

Sanger  also  noted  the  Times’s  “auto¬ 
mation  is  beginning  to  take  hold”  along 
with  various  other  “operating  improve¬ 
ments  and  management  efficiencies.  A 
lot  of  our  higher  revenues  are  going  right 
down  to  the  bottom  line.” 

The  paper  had  an  operating  profit  of 
$9.4  million  on  revenues  of  SI  10  million 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  In  1979, 
the  operating  profit  in  the  first  quarter 
was  $5.3  million  on  revenues  of  $89.4 
million. 

The  Boston  Globe  is  another  news¬ 
paper  which  is  weathering  the  recession 
in  fine  shape  thanks  to  a  strong  local 
economy. 

“Our  business  is  primarily  electronics, 
insurance,  computers,  and  schools  and 
universities.  They  have  not  been  affected 
so  far,”  stated  Millard  Owen,  the 
Globe’s  ad  director.  “Unemployment  in 
the  Boston  area  is  5.2%.” 

Owen  said  inflation  and  tight  credit 
more  than  the  recession  have  affected 
the  Globe’s  ad  picture.  Retail  linage,  he 
reported,  is  down  6%  from  last  year.  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  has  increased  8%  over 
last  year  to  date,  and  classified  is  running 
5%  ahead. 

“Our  help  wanted  is  still  showing 
gains.  Recruitment  ads  are  strong.  Real 
estate  had  been  turning  down,  but  it’s 
started  to  brighten  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks,”  Owen  said,  adding  the  automo¬ 
tive  picture  was  “still  cloudy”  for  the 
region . 

Owen  noted  daily  classified  has  begun 
to  show  “a,  little  bit  of  falling  off” 
while  Sunday  classifieds  have  remained 
strong. 
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Laser  Age”  nears 
end  of  2nd  decade 


By  Dr.  Richard  Daly 


This  year  marks  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  “laser  age”. 

Intense  technological  and  applications 
development  since  1%0  has  gained  the 
laser  an  important  place  in  our  everyday 
world,  including  the  vital  areas  of  graphic 
arts  and  newspaper  production. 

At  one  newspaper,  for  example,  wire- 
photo  pictures  undergo  five  steps  of  laser 
scanning  and  reproduction  before  final 
transfer  to  the  printed  page. 

The  original  picture  is  transmitted  by  a 
laser  scanner  and  the  continuous-tone 
image  is  then  reproduced  remotely  on 
dry-silver  paper  in  a  laser  receiver. 

Next,  the  photo  is  sized  and  screened 
in  a  laser-based  electronic  camera.  The 
half-tone  is  then  pasted  up  on  the  page, 
re-scanned  by  the  transmitter  unit  of  a 
laser  platemaking  system  and  the  page 
image  finally  reproduced  with  a  fifth 
laser  on  Lasermask  for  subsequent  expo¬ 
sure  of  letterpress  and  offset  printing 
plates.  The  laser  can  also  be  found  at 
work  in  the  color  separation,  OCR,  press 
alignment  and  communications  segments 
of  the  graphic  arts  process. 

What  are  the  properties  of  the  laser 
that  lead  to  these  important  applications 
in  the  graphic  arts  and  newspaper  pro- 
duction?What  different  types  are  used 


and  what  are  the  trade-offs  when  more 
than  one  type  is  available  for  the  same 
functions? 

Although  a  variety  of  lasers  are  in  use 
today  in  industrial,  medical  and  military 
applications,  as  well  as  in  the  graphic 
arts,  all  these  types  share  one  very  basic 
property — spatial  coherence.  This  means 
that  the  beam  from  the  laser  exhibits  a 
smooth,  undistorted  wavefront,  unlike 
the  beam  from  an  “ordinary”  light 
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helpful  first  to  review  the  basic  config¬ 
uration  common  to  all  laser  types,  which 
is  diagrammed  in  Figure  1: 

Without  exception,  all  laser  types 
comprise  a  pair  of  coaxially  aligned  mir¬ 
rors,  R  &  R'  defining  a  common  two-way 
beam  path,  P,  which  passes  through  an 
optically-amplifying  medium  M. 

Her§i  R  is  usually  totally-reflecting, 
which  R'  is  partly-transmitting,  allowing 
the  useful  beam,  O,  to  exit  the  laser. 

M  can  be  a  gas  plasma  (helium-neon, 
Argon-Ion  and  CO2  lasers),  a  liquid  (dye 
laser),  the  depletion  region  of  a  p-n 
semiconductor  junction  (semiconductor 
laser)  or  a  fluorescent  crystaline  solid 
rod  (YAG). 

In  each  case,  M  is  driven  to  an 
optically-amplifying  state  by  power  input 
from  an  exciter  unit  X.  The  exciter  X 
may  be  a  high  voltage  power  source 
which,  in  the  case  of  gas  plasma  lasers, 
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Figure  1 . 


Basic  Laser  Configuration 


source  with  its  lumpy,  convoluted  wave- 
front. 

As  a  practical  consequence  of  this  spa¬ 
tial  coherence,  all  of  the  laser's  beam 
power  travels  in  one  straight  line  and  can 
be  brought  to  a  tiny,  well-defined  focus 
within  which  the  light  flux  density  far 
exceeds  anything  heretofore  possible. 

To  explore  the  remarkable  capabilities 
of  these  high  energy  light  sources,  it  is 


strikes  and  maintains  an  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  by  means  of  electrodes  within  the 
gas-containing  tube,  while  for  the  liquid 
dye  or  the  solid  state  YAG  lasers,  M  is 
excited  by  absorption  of  light  from 
another  independent  source  separate 
from  the  optical  system  itself.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  differences  in  the  exciter 
unit  of  the  laser  will  be  discussed  later  in 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Table  1. 


Summary  of  Present  Commercially-Important  Laser  Types 

Laser 

Type 

Approx. 

Beam 

Power 

Wavelength  (nm) 

Principal  Civilian 
Applications 

Argon-Ion 

Gas  discharge 

to  10  Watts 

489,  514,  351,  364 
334  (blue /green, 
ultraviolet) 

Process  stream 
control,  photo 
chemistry 

Organic  Dye 

Flowing  liquid 

to  5  Watts 

Tunable  400  to 

750 

Process  Control 
and  analysis 

Helium -neon 

Gas  discharge 

1-3  Milliwatts 

633  (red) 

Metrology , 
Scanning 

Semiconductor 

Gallium-aluminum 
Arsenide  chip 

to  10  Milliwatts 

Approx.  900 

Communications 

YAG 

Yttrium -aluminum 
Garnet  crystal  rod 

to  100  Watts 

1060  (Near  I.R.) 

Industrial  Micro¬ 
materials  work¬ 
ing 

Carbon  Dioxide 

Gas  discharge 

to  more  than  1 

kw  10  microns  (Far  I.R 

. )  Industrial 

Macro-materials 

Working 
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this  paper. 

While  the  property  of  coherence  is 
shared  by  all  laser  types,  there  are  im¬ 
portant  differences  among  them  which 
make  one  better  suited  than  the  others 
for  any  given  application.  These  impor¬ 
tant  differences  include  such  fundamen¬ 
tal  properties  as  wave-length  and  avail¬ 
able  beam  power  as  well  as  practical  dif¬ 
ferences  like  size,  electrical  efficiency, 
maintainability  and  initial  and  operating 
costs.  Table  1  summarizes  some  of  the 
important  characteristics  of  six  com¬ 
monly  used  types  of  lasers. 

In  many  cases,  the  choice  of  laser  type 
is  clear.  For  example,  the  helium-neon 
gas  laser  fits  outstandingly  well  into  the 
graphic  arts  scanning  application.  With 
its  relatively  low-powered,  but  high  qual¬ 
ity  pure  red  beam,  it  provides  a  quite 
adequate  flux  density  for  the  operation  of 
reflectivity  sensors. 

On  the  other  hand,  being  low-powered 
and  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  its 
use  as  a  light  source  for  photographic 
exposure  is  limited  to  media  of  high  sen¬ 
sitivity  and  matching  spectral  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Laser  platemaking,  a  second  impor¬ 
tant  graphic  arts  application,  illustrates 
an  especially  interesting  case  of  trade¬ 
offs  between  two  quite  different  laser 
types. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  platemaking  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  carried  out  using  the  actinic 
wavelengths  (blue/green  or  ultraviolet)  or 
the  Argon-ion  laser  to  image  on  special 
photo-resists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
frared  beam  of  a  solid  state  YAG  laser 
applied  to  a  novel  overlay  material  called 
LASERMASK  can  provide  the  desired 
results  by  an  essentially  physical  thermal 
process. 

Both  processes  depend  on  the  spatial 
coherence  of  the  laser  beam  to  achieve 
the  required  high-resolution — but  what 
are  the  practical  trade-offs? 

Virtually  the  only  common  properties 
shared  by  the  YAG  and  the  Argon-ion 
laser  are  their  coherence  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  newspaper  platemaking.  In  all 
other  respects — process  principle,  con¬ 
struction,  wavelength,  energy  conver¬ 
sion  efficiency,  operating  costs — they 
differ,  providing  important  trade-off  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  active  optically-amplifying 
medium  in  the  Argon-ion  laser  is  a  low 
pressure  gas  discharge  or  plasma.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  density  of  the  plasma,  a 
considerable  beam/plasma  pathlength  is 
required  to  achieve  the  requisite  optical 
amplification.  This  dictates  the  laser's 
length,  about  2  meters. 

The  YAG  laser  belongs  to  a  laser  class 
known  as  “optically-pumped,  solid 
state’’  in  which  the  optically-amplifying 
medium  is  a  thin,  rod-shaped  crystal, 
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doped  with  the  active  ion  species,  (in  this  optically  coupled  into  the  YAG  crystal 
case  neodymium). The  dopant  can  be  rod  so  that  the  excitation  component  can 
packed  in  at  a  density  such  that  the  rod  be  replaced  without  disturbance  of  the 
length  is  only  a  few  centimeters  and  the  gain  medium  components, 
typical  overall  laser  length  about  1  me-  This  latter  consideration  may  be  of 
ter.  This  gives  the  YAG  an  advantage  in  prime  importance  for  graphic  arts  instal- 
alignment  stability  because  of  a  more  lations  concerned  with  reliability  and 
compact  structure.  speed  of  repair  because  most  have  the 

The  basic  process  carried  out  with  the  capability  of  periodically  replacing  an  arc 
Argon-ion  laser  is  photochemical,  requir-  lamp  but  few  will  have  the  facilities  to  re- 
ing  blue/green  or  ultraviolet  photons,  align  an  Argon-ion  laser  after  plasma 
Unfortunately,  photochemical  processes  tube  replacement,  itself  a  long  and  deli- 
also  occur  within  the  laser  itself,  so  that,  cate  process. 

in  time,  the  internal  beam  optics  of  the  Finally,  in  a  time  of  increasing 
Argon  laser  cumulate  degrading  photo-  energy-consciousness  and  energy  costs, 
chemical  effects  such  as  color  centers,  the  question  of  overall  electrical  effi- 
The  YAG  laser,  conversely,  operates  ciency  must  be  considered, 
with  “soft”  photons  in  the  infrared  and  Although  lasers  are  all  electrically  inef- 
suffers  from  no  such  photochemical  ef-  ficient  in  general,  the  YAG  laser  is  a 
fects.  relative  energy  miser  compared  to  the 

A  further  important  difference  be-  Argon-ion  laser.  Because  the  latter  type 
tween  the  Argon-ion  and  YAG  lasers  is  is  generating  “hard”  blue/green  and  ul- 
found  in  the  excitation  principle.  With  traviolet  photons,  it  must  work  much 
the  Argon-ion,  the  optically-amplifying  harder  than  the  YAG — five  to  ten  times 
medium  is  called  upon  to  perform  two  harder,  in  fact. 

functions:  provide  the  requisite  optical  Overall  energy  conversion  efficiency 
amplification  and  support  the  gas  dis-  of  the  YAG  laser  in  platemaking  service 
charge.  Thus,  when  the  inevitable  wear-  approaches  0.3%  efficiency,  while  the 
out  of  the  discharge  components  occurs.  Argon-ion  laser  operates  closer  to  0.03% 
the  gain  medium  components  must  also  in  the  UV,  a  factor  of  some  importance 
be  removed  and  replaced.  They  are  one  in  assessing  operating  costs, 
and  the  same  structure.  Not  only  must  the  user  analyze  the 

The  YAG  laser,  however,  divides  the  amount  of  electricity  required  to  power 
two  functions.  The  excitation  is  provided  the  laser,  but  he  must  also  consider  the 
by  a  separate  krypton  arc  lamp  similar  to  amount  of  cooling  required  to  absorb  the 
those  used  to  illuminate  parking  lots  and  (Continued  on  page  43) 

ball  fields.  The  light  from  this  lamp  is 


Table  2. 

COMPARISON  OF  YAG  AND  ARGON- ION  LASER  PROPERTIES 


Arqon-Ion 

(Ultraviolet) 

YAG 

(Infrared) 

Output  Power 

2-4  Watts 

10-12  Watts 

Electrical  Consumption 

30-40  kw 

4-6  kw 

Cooling  Requirements 

4-8  gal. /min 

2  gal. /min. 

Length,  Laser  head 

2  meters 

1  meter 

Wear-out  Frequency 

2000-4000  hrs. 
(plasma  tube) 

300-600  hrs. 
(Krypton  lamp) 

Replacement  Cost 

$8,000-20,000 
(complete  laser) 

$230 

(Krypton  lamp) 

Time  to  Repair/Replace 

6  hours 

10  minutes 

Skill  Required 

High 

Low 

Table  3. 

TYPICAL  LASER  OPERATING  COST  PER  HOUR 

Argon- Ion 

YAG 

Electricity  ($.  07/kwh) 

$2.45  (35  kw) 

$.35  (5  kw) 

Cooling  ($. 0025/gal.) 

.90  (6gpm) 

.30  (2  gpm) 

Laser  Replacement 

4.28  ($15K/3,500  hr.) 

— 

Exciter  Lamp  Replacement 

— 

.46  ($230/500  hr.) 

TOTAL 

$7.64  per  hour 

$1.11  per  hour 
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Columbus  Dispatch  starts 
electronic  edition 


Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  produced 
its  first  “electronic  edition”  on  July  1. 

Besides  the  normal  printed  editions, 
almost  the  entire  editorial  content  of  the 
Dispatch  is  now  available  everyday  to 
home  computer  owners  throughout  the 
country  through  the  CompuServe  time¬ 
sharing  computer  network.  About  3,000 
households  nationwide  are  already  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  system,  with  C  ompuServe 
expecting  many  more  in  the  near  future. 

Dispatch  general  manager  Robert  M. 
Johnson  stressed  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  electronic  delivery  of  news  in 
this  manner  to  be  a  competitor  of  the 
printed  newspaper.  Rather,  he  says,  it 
could  become  the  “perfect  supplement.” 

“If  this  project  catches  on,  it  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  provide  people  with 
the  most  up-to-the-minute  news  possi¬ 
ble,”  Johnson  said.  “We  could  update 
any  story  in  the  paper  throughout  the 
entire  evening.” 

Jim  Hammock,  director  of  marketing 
services  for  the  Dispatch,  states  that, 
“whether  or  not  this  proves  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future,  the  Dispatch  wants  to 
be  up  front,  learning  the  pitfalls  from  the 
inside.” 

Hammock  describes  this  new  project 
as  an  “interactive  information  retrieval 
system,  with  daily  immediacy.” 

Anyone  owning  a  home  computer  or 
computer  terminal  that  can  be  coupled 
with  the  CompuServe  system  through  a 
normal  telephone  line  is  able  to  read  any 
part  or  all  of  the  afternoon  Dispatch 
editorial  content  between  6  p.m.  and  5 
a.m.,  Monday  through  Saturday,  and  all 
day  on  Sunday.  Cost  for  the  service  is  $5 
per  hour-— just  over  8  cents  per  minute. 

In  the  newsroom.  Dispatch  copy 
editors  call  up  each  story  in  the  S.I.I. 
computer  system,  determine  its  index 
category,  assign  a  priority  code  and  ad¬ 
just  the  headline  wording  to  fit  within  the 


CompuServe  index.  Stories  are  then 
“queued”  for  high-speed  transmission  to 
the  CompuServe  computers  elsewhere  in 
the  city. 

Hammock  points  out  that  the  Dispatch 
was  already  storing  the  entire  editorial 
text  in  computer  for  typesetting  before 
the  CompuServe  project  was  proposed. 

“That’s  part  of  what  makes  this  such  a 
natural  progression,”  Hammock  said. 
“We  were  already  developing  a  daily 
computer  data-base.  CompuServe  was 
already  in  the  time-sharing  business. 
And  thousands  of  home  computers  are 
already  in  the  marketplace.” 

Advertising  will  come  a  little  later. 
Hammock  said,  probably  starting  with 
some  portions  of  classified.  “Classified 
will  be  a  natural  because  of  the  way  read¬ 
ers  actively  seek  out  the  ads  within 
categories.” 

Following  the  Dispatch  in  this  project 


will  be  13  other  newspapers. 

CompuServe  and  the  Associated  Press 
have  announced  that  the  Washington 
Post,  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pi¬ 
lot  and  Ledger-Star,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  Middlesex  News  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  will  be  joining  the 
newspaper-by-computer  project  within 
the  next  year. 

The  other  newspapers  will  be  added, 
one  at  a  time,  until  all  are  on  the  system. 

At  that  point,  home  computer  users 
anywhere  in  the  country  will  have  access 
to  not  only  the  nearest  of  the  eleven 
newspapers  but  will  be  able  to  dip  into 
any  of  the  other  papers  for  the  same 
price.  Additionally,  a  continually  up¬ 
dated  AP  wire  is  also  available  on  the 
system. 

Johnson  sees  great  potential  for  this 
system,  adding  however  that  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  will  be  the  key.  “If  there  is  a 
market  for  this  kind  of  service,  we  have 
to  be  prepared  for  the  future.” 


'i 


A-PAR 

Air  Purification 
and  Return 


IFRA  to  hold  1980 
Congress  in  Munich 

IFRA,  the  international  research  as¬ 
sociation  for  newspaper  technology,  will 


About  1 00  exhibitors  will  present  the 
latest  in  production  systems  for  daily 
newspapers.  For  further  information 
write  to:  IFRA,  Washingtonplatz  1,D- 
6100  Darmstadt  (F.R.  Germany),. 

Patent  suit 


Ink  Mist  Control 
!  ^  Paper  Dust 
Control 

rt-  .  ^ 


28  East  Hanover  Ave. 
Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 
(201)  267-4242 


hold  its  1980  CONGRESS  and  EXPO  in 
Munich,  Germany,  October  15-18. 

Opening  day  program  will  cover  com¬ 
puters,  energy,  maintenance,  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  management  problems. 
The  second  day  will  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram  theme,  “New  newspaper  technol¬ 
ogy — for  how  long?”  This  session  will 
cover  telecommunications,  databanks, 
pictures,  full-page  makeup  and  editing. 

Sessions  on  the  third  day  will  encom¬ 
pass  color,  printing,  distribution,  integra¬ 
tion  and  new  media. 


Itek  Corp.  of  Lexington,  M^oS.,  said 
June  22  it  had  amended  its  patent  suit 
against  AM  International  on  violation  of 
one  of  its  patents. 

The  charge  by  Itek  in  its  amendment 
suit  says  that  AM  International’s 
Comp/Set  phototypesetting  equipment 
infringes  on  an  Itek  patent. 

AM  International  has  sued  Itek  for  al¬ 
legedly  violating  three  of  its  patents  on 
phototypesetting  units.  Itek  has  sued  to 
have  four  AM  International  patents  de¬ 
clared  invalid. 
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Laser 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

wasted  energy  which  is  dissipated  in  the 
form  of  heat. 

Table  2  below,  contains  a  summary  of 
YAG  and  Argon-ion  laser  properties 
which  are  important  in  comparing  rela¬ 
tive  efficiencies  of  these  lasers  for  direct 
production  of  wipe-on  offset  plates. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  3  below, 
there  is  approximately  a  7  to  1  operating 
cost  differential  favoring  the  YAG  laser 
over  the  high  power  Argon-ion  laser 
operating  in  the  UV  for  wipe-on  offset 
plates. 

As  noted  above,  these  comparisons 
are  for  the  two  high  power  lasers  in  cur¬ 
rent  use  to  image  low  cost  wipe-on  offset 
plates,  and  deal  only  with  the  operating 
cost  of  the  laser  itself. 

Obviously  the  laser  is  only  one  part  of 
the  total  cost  per  plate  for  a  laser 
platemaking  system  in  a  newspaper  envi¬ 
ronment.  One  must  also  consider  equip¬ 
ment  amortization  costs,  machine 
operator  costs,  and  whether  to  image 
multiple  plates  on-line  with  multiple  laser 
platemakers,  or  image  only  the  first  plate 
in  the  laser  platemaker  and  use  a  peel- 
apart  reusable  mask  or  photographic  film 
for  the  duplicate  plates. 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  would 
include  the  risk  of  plate  wear  on  the 


press,  and  the  compatibility  of  different 
plates  with  different  fountain  solutions 
and  other  press  variables. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  laser 
manufacturer,  it  would  appear  that 
newspaper  platemaking  may  be  the  most 
demanding  service  of  all  industrial  laser 
applications. 

(Dr.  Richard  Daly  is  president  of  Quan- 
tronix,  Inc.) 

West  coast  firm 
designs  databases 

Database  Services  of  Los  Altos, 
Calif.,  specializes  in  the  design  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  and  education  about  reference 
and  directory  databases  with  an  eye  both 
toward  the  market  for  publishers  and  to¬ 
ward  the  corporate  goals  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion  which  produces  online  files  for  in- 
house  use.  The  package  design  includes 
the  needs  of  the  end-user  and  how  the 
database  will  be  used. 

President  of  the  firm  is  Fran  Spigai 
who  has  been  in  the  information  area  for 
20  years  and  she  was  recently  affiliated 
with  DIALOG  Information  Retrieval 
Service  of  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space 
Co.,  as  marketing  director  of  Dialog. 

Fee  schedule  can  be  either  at  a  daily 
rate  or  on  a  retainer  basis  for  design  of  a 
database  operation. 


Features  added 
to  waxer 

Portage  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  added 
several  new  features  to  Artwaxer  111. 
The  features  include  a  more  powerful 
motor  for  longer  gear-box  life,  a  thermal 
safety  device  for  the  cast-in-pan  heating 
element  and  an  optional  timing  belt  to 
extend  motor  life. 


The  11"  X  1 1"  waxer  has  a  flip-top  lid 
that  provides  access  for  adding  wax  or 
controlling  wax  thickness,  and  striped 
rollers  that  use  half  the  wax  of  smooth 
rollers.  Clean-up  features  include  lift-out 
roller  assembly  for  pan  cleaning  and 
lift-off  top  case. 

Artwaxer  III  is  priced  at  $288  and  in¬ 
cludes  extra  Artwax,  art  brayer,  art 
bone,  extra  parts  packet  and  a  f^ull-year 
warranty. 


NEWSPLUS/3000  Software 
does  everything  but  set  type 
and  walk  the  company  dog. 

•  CIRCULATION  •  BUSINESS  •  ADVERTISING 


NEWSPLUS/3000,  by  Collier-Jackson,  is  a  fully-integrated 
five-system  computer  package  designed  specifically  for 
the  circulation  /  business  /  advertising  side  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  Total  on-line  management 
reporting  and  control,  coupled  with  simple 
operation,  make  the  NEWSPLUS/3000 
system  the  most  complete,  versatile, 
efficiently-capable  network  available  to 
newspaper  publishing.  Period. 

Since  1975,  CJ,  Inc.  has  been  providing  a 
wide  range  of  software  data  processing  services. 

CJ  is  an  authorized  software  supplier  and  OEM  for 
Hewlett-Packard  3000  systems. 

All  NEWSPLUS/3000  programs  are  offered  as 
turn-key  operations  by  CJ,  Inc.  without  problems 
and  with  complete  training. 

Mail  request  to:  Collier-Jackson,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Systems  Division 
1805  N.  Westshore  Blvd. 

Tampa,  Florida  33607 
Attn:  Dave  L.  Sloan 
(813)  870-2810 


Please  send  a  brochure  full  of  all  sorts  of 
interesting  facts  about  NEWSPLUSI3000  to: 


_TrrLE_ 


PUBLICATION 

ADDRESS 


CITY _ 

PHONE 


-ZIP- 
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Discrete-event  simulation 


of  newspaper  systems 

guage  model  operates.  The  computer 


By  Ralph  E.  Smith 
Arthur  D.  Chrapkowski 


This  article  is  excerpted  from  a  paper 
presented  to  the  32nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Graphic 
Arts. 

Increasing  production  requirements 
and  complexity  of  newspaper  systems 
indicate  a  need  to  know  how  well  a  pro¬ 
posed  system  would  operate,  well  before 
it  is  installed  or  fully  designed. 

Performance  predictions  can  be  in 
doubt  if  the  design,  physical  size,  or 
operating  conditions  of  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  are  significantly  different  from  past 
systems. 

Computer  simulation  can  be  a  valuable 
and  relatively  inexpensive  aid  in  making 
system  performance  predictions.  Prop¬ 
erly  done,  it  eliminates  the  need  to  con¬ 
struct  and  test  physical  representations 
of  the  proposed  system  thus  reducing 
costs  and  time  expenditures,  while  pro¬ 
viding  accurate  predictions.  Here  too, 
however,  accuracy  of  the  model  in  ap¬ 
proximating  real  life  is  vital. 

In  the  real  world  information  about  the 
operation  or  characteristics  of  a  process 
or  system  is  often  desired,  but  it  may  be 
impossible  or  impractical  to  study  the 
system  first-hand  in  order  to  answer 
questions  about  it. 

The  system  may  be  physically  inac¬ 
cessible,  it  may  cost  too  much  to  carry 
out  experiments,  time  to  perform  tests  or 
deal  with  necessary  but  unwanted  details 
may  not  be  available,  or  the  system  may 
be  one  which  cannot  be  disturbed.  In  any 
of  these  or  other  situations,  it  may  be 
practical  to  take  the  short-cut  of  compu¬ 
ter  simulation. 

Simulation  involves  isolating  the  rele¬ 
vant,  important,  and  unique  characteris¬ 
tics  and  interactions  of  the  real  system. 
These  features  are  represented  in  terms 
of  a  mathematical  model,  and  the  math¬ 
ematical  model  is  described  in  terms  of 
a  computer  language.  This  computer  lan¬ 
guage  description  becomes  part  of  a 
computer  program.  Sometimes  the  math¬ 
ematical  steps  can  be  bypassed  and  one 
can  go  directly  into  the  computer  lan¬ 
guage  representation.  One  then  experi¬ 
ments,  observing  how  the  computer  lan- 
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language  model  is  an  imperfect  one, 
which  at  best  mimics  the  behavior  of  the 
real-world  system.  However,  if  the 
computer  representation  is  detailed  and 
accurate  enough,  the  results  which  it 
gives  are  sufficiently  close  to  those  of 
the  real  system.  Modelling,  so  as  to 
adequately  represent  the  system  with¬ 
out  wasting  time  and  computer  resources, 
is  an  art. 

The  two  simulation  examples  given 
here  are  of  a  newspaper  reelroom  roll 
handling  system  and  mailroom  bundle 
distribution  system.  (See  Above).  Simula¬ 
tions  such  as  these  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  system  development  and  design  pro¬ 
cess. 

This  type  of  simulation  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  roll  handling  system  is  to 
automatically  provide  newspaper  presses 
with  rolls  of  newsprint.  Handling  in¬ 
volves  these  main  functions:  to  deliver 
rolls  to  the  presses,  apply  paste  patterns 
to  the  rolls,  and  load  the  rolls  onto  the 
reels.  There  is  necessarily  some  manual 
work  involved  in  applying  paste  patterns. 

All  these  functions  are  simulated,  but 
the  focus  is  on  delivery  within  the  overall 
timing  constraints.  To  operate  effi¬ 
ciently,  the  amount  of  time  that  presses 
shut  down  due  to  the  unavailability  of 
newspaper  rolls  should  be  kept  within 
some  tolerable  limit.  Under  ideal  operat¬ 
ing  conditions,  no  press  would  ever  run 
out  of  newsprint  and  be  forced  to  shut 
down. 

A  theoretically  unlimited  number  of 
rolls  are  stored  in  certain  storage  areas. 
Rolls  are  transported  from  storage  areas 
to  presses  via  a  chain  moving  at  1  foot 
per  second.  The  path  which  the  chain 
follows  is  fixed  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
closed  loop.  Basically,  a  roll  enters  onto 
the  chain  and  moves  with  it  until  the  roll 
arrives  at  its  designated  press  unit.  The 
roll  then  exits  the  chain.  All  except  man¬ 
ual  activities  are  computer  controlled, 
and  the  system  contains  one  minicompu¬ 
ter  and  several  microprocessors  and 
programmable  controllers. 

To  deliver  a  roll,  a  full  cart  exits  the 
chain  at  a  point  called  a  spur  entry  point. 
The  roll  is  deposited  af  the  spur,  and 


when  the  roll  being  used  by  press  at  the 
spur  is  used  up,  the  core  is  loaded  into 
the  now  empty  cart.  The  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  roll  is  prepared  for  pasting  and 
loaded  onto  the  press.  The  cart  exits  the 
spur  onto  the  chain  at  a  point  called  the 
spur  exit  point.  Each  spur  has  its  own 
spur  entry  and  exit  points.  The  core¬ 
carrying  cart  moves  via  the  chain  toward 
the  exit.  The  process  of  roll  loading  onto 
a  cart,  delivery  at  the  spur,  and  returning 
the  empty  cart  for  reloading  is  now  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  objective  of  the  simulation  is  to 
determine  the  timeliness  of  roll  de¬ 
liveries.  The  simulation  is  initialized  with 
a  certain  number  of  full  and  empty  carts. 
In  ends  at  some  preset  simulation  time. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  simulation  to 
parameter  value  changes  is  one  of  the 
studies  performed.  Some  of  the  paramet¬ 
ers  tested  are  the  number  of  presses,  roll 
runout  time,  the  time  between  initiating  a 
replenishment  roll  request  and  the  start 
of  roll  loading  onto  a  cart,  and  the  paste 
pattern  application  time.  As  an  example 
of  results,  consider  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  core  pick-up  and  roll  delivery  times 
and  roll  runout  times.  (See  Figure  2). 


TIME  (MINUTES) 

Figure  2  is  a  graph  of  the  cumulative 
probability  versus  time  for  roll  delivery 
and  core  pick-up.  Results  are  graphed  for 
roll  runout  times  of  23  and  17.7  minutes. 
The  time  value  graphed  on  the  roll  deliv¬ 
ery  curve  is  the  elapsed  time  between  the 
ordering  of  the  roll  and  delivery  at  the 
spur.  The  time  interval  graphed  on  the 
core  pick-up  curve  is  the  elapsed  time 
between  a  core  being  available  for  pick¬ 
up  at  the  spur  and  the  time  at  which  the 
core  actually  enters  the  chain.  The  roll 
delivery  graphs  show,  for  example,  that 
the  probability  of  a  roll  delivery  occurring 
in  one  minute  or  less  is  about  0.5  using  23 
minute  rolls,  compared  to  0.3  using  17.7 
minute  rolls. 

The  second  simulation  example  is  of  a 
newspaper  mailroom.  Simulations  of  this 
kind  have  been  done  for  the  Birmingham 
News,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  others. 
Bundles  of  newspapers,  generated  at 
several  presses  and  inserters,  move  onto 
one  or  more  sophisticated  bundle  con¬ 
veyors  which  are  moving  on  tracks  form¬ 
ing  a  continuous  loop.  The  bundles  move 
on  the  bundle  conveyors  to  docks,  where 
they  are  loaded  onto  waiting  trucks.  The 
efficiency  of  this  process  is  a  function  of 
truck  loading  rates  and  press  and  inserter 
production  rates. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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2nd  laser  conference 
set  for  San  Diego 

The  second  annual  Lasers  in 
Graphics/Electronic  Publishing  in  the 
80’ s  conference  will  be  held  from  Sep¬ 
tember  28-October  I,  1980,  at  the  San 
Diego  Harbor  Island  Sheraton. 

Conference  topics  include  sessions  on 
newspapers,  commercial  printing,  spe¬ 
cialty  electronic  publishing  and  lasers 
and  materials. 

Chairmen  for  several  of  the  sessions 
have  been  announced  and  are  as  follows: 
Edward  Berg  of  Bedford  Computer/Berg 
Co.,  session  Vll  on  Putting  it  Together 
Text  and  Graphics  for  Newspapers; 
Brian  Chapman  of  HCM  Corp.,  session 
VIII  on  Fitting  it  Together:  Text  and 
Graphics  for  Commercial  Printing;  Tom 
Dunn,  Dunn  Technology  and  Walt  Fred¬ 
rickson,  Harris  Corp.,  session  I  on  An 
Introduction  to  Laser  Scanning  Systems 
for  High  Quality  Graphic  Arts;  Robert 
Harrell,  Western  Litho  Plate,  session  II 
on  The  Status  of  Laser  Platemaking  for 
Newspaper  Production;  Gordon 
Johnson,  LogEtronics,  Inc.,  session  IV 
on  The  Application  of  Laser  Imaging  in 
Graphic  Arts;  Brian  Jordan,  Crosfield 
Electronics,  session  VI  on  Electronic 
Color  Page  Make-up;  and  Karl  Thaxton, 
E.I.  DuPont,  session  III  on  Typesetting, 
Color  Scanning,  and  Proofing  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Printing. 


Regular  registration  (after  July  I)  is 
$375,  and  may  be  credited  toward  the 
purchase  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  For  more  information  write  to: 
Dunn  Technology,  1131  Beaumont  Cir¬ 
cle,  Vista,  California  92083. 

Harvard  Lab  to  hold 
graphics  seminar 

The  Harvard  Laboratory  for  Compu¬ 
ter  Graphics  will  host  “Harvard  Compu¬ 
ter  Graphics  Week  ’80”  from  July  27  to 
August  I ,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  international  conference  for  users 
and  potential  users  of  computer  graphics 
will  examine  through  scores  of  actual 
case  examples  how  graphics  are  being 
used  to  solve  problems  in  corporate 
planning  and  management,  marketing, 
forecasting,  energy  exploration  and-  dis¬ 
tribution,  research  and  many  other  areas 
of  business  and  government. 

Attendees  will  also  learn  how  to  get 
started  in  computer  mapping  as  well  as 
learn  how  computer  mapping  and  busi¬ 
ness  graphics  are  being  used,  to  vastly 
heighten  the  power  of  information  in  var¬ 
ious  business  areas. 

For  additional  information  write  to: 
Ms.  Karen  Smolens,  Center  for  Man¬ 
agement  Research,  850  Boylston  St., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167  or  call  (617) 
738-5020. 


Laser  counter  unit 
goes  to  U.S.  firm 

EDS-IDAB  signed  an  agreement  June 
11  with  Denex  Systems  Technology  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  giving  EDS-IDAB 
exclusive  sale  of  the  Denex  Laser  Copy 
Counter  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  Laser  Copy  Counter  is  a  non-con- 
tact  counting  device  with  no  moving 
parts  able  to  count  down  to  four  pages  at 
speeds  up  to  120,000  papers  per  hour. 
The  low  energy  laser  will  be  offered  for 
use  with  EDS-IDAB  stackers  and  count¬ 
ing  applications. 

Signing  took  place  at  the  Atlanta 
ANPA-RI  conference  between  Jurgen 
Th.  Kopp,  technical  director  of  Dagens 
Nyheter  AB  of  Stockholm  and  John  F. 
Green,  vicepresident  of  EDS-IDAB. 

Nonwoven  pads 
for  pressroom 

Pitman  Co.,  of  Secaucus,  N.J.,  has 
announced  a  line  of  Webril  Pit-Go  pads 
and  wipes  manufactured  exclusively  for 
Pitman  by  the  Kendall  Company. 

The  pads  and  wipes  are  made  of  non¬ 
woven  100%  cotton  and  have  a  felting 
process  that  eliminates  lint  buildup.  The 
items  can  be  used  for  applying  develop¬ 
ers,  gums  and  intensifiers  in  platemaking 
operations,  as  well  as  cleaning  negatives, 
positives,  and  stripping  table  glass. 


CONVERTING  TO  COMMERCIAL  PRINTING? 
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of  converting  newspaper  presses 
for  heatset  or 
nonheatset 
commercial  printing 
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Cary  offers  all  the  advantages  of  single-source 
responsibility  from  design  and  manufacture  through 
equipment  installation  and  startup.  Our  engineering  staff 
supplies  all  the  design  engineering  and  installation 
planning  services  needed  to  produce  Cary  products  and 
place  them  in  operation.  Write  for  free  literature. 
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Press  used  at  45%  capacity 
for  combination  work 

Colorado  Springs  Sun  is  a  newspaper  presses  are:  automatic  infeeds  and 
with  a  commercial  printing  operation  flexspreader  rollers,  running  lap  adjust- 
that,  when  combined,  is  keeping  an  ments,  bustle  wheels,  removable  blocks 
eight-unit  Harris  N-1660  press  running  at  on  the  former  boards,  and  air  in  the  angle 
about  45  percent  of  capacity.  bars  and  former  boards. 

For  purposes  of  scheduling,  each  day  The  infeed  device  controls  web  tension 
is  divided  into  three-8  hour  shifts.  Ac-  from  the  blanket  to  the  folder.  The 
cording  to  production  manager  Ben  flexspreader  rollers  iron  out  the  paper 
Mark,  since  producing  its  first  product  in  from  the  center  web  to  either  edge.  The 
early  May,  1979,  the  press  has  been  running  lap  adjustment  ‘overfolds’  in- 
utilized  at  14  percent  of  its  capacity  to  serts  so  that  there  is  a  lip  for  the  stuffing 
print  an  average  of  35,000-some  news-  machine  to  grab.  Bustle  wheels  are  small 
papers  for  a.m.  distribution  each  day.  adjustable  doughnut-size  wheels  between 
The  difference — 31  percent  of  units  that  serve  to  lift  the  center  of  the 
capacity — is  the  output  of  commercial  web.  This  compensates  for  side-to-side 
non-heatset  web  offset  products  .  .  .  stretch  in  the  web.  By  removing  small 
mostly  spot  color  and  process  color  in-  former  board  blocks,  the  press  may  take 
serts  for  a  clientele  that  is  fast  expand-  50-in  webs.  The  Sun  currently  runs  26", 
ing.  29'/2'',  39",  4414",  52",  and  59"  webs. 

In  terms  of  capital  investment  payoff.  Earlier  this  year  the  Sun  began  work 
this  means  that  the  $3  million  press  (not  with  the  engineering  department  of  The 
including  reels)  is  projected  to  do  $1.25  University  of  Colorado  and  Time  Man- 
million  in  non-newspaper  production  in  agement  Systems  to  implement  a  pro- 
1980 .  .  .  a  figure  that  takes  into  account  gram  that  would  identify  waste  and  usage 
a  healthy  increase  in  commercial  work,  of  newsprint  by  its  location  in  the  pro- 
“This  was  no  accident,”  says  Mark,  duction  process.  A  formula  (for  measur- 
Our  management  decided  long  ago  that  it  ing  paper  rolls  accurately)  is  now  availa- 
was  impractical  to  invest  so  heaviiy  in  ble  whereby  three  quick  (30  sec.)  mea- 
olfset  press  equipment  without  commer-  surements  can  convert  waste/usage  data 
cial  printing  in  the  picture,  he  said.  We  instantly.  Such  a  pinpoint  determination 
did  our  homework  carefully  and  the  of  waste  is  an  obvious  starting  point  for 
N-1660  (16  pages,  60,000  pph)  won  out.  control.  At  present,  commercial  printing 
We  ascertained  that  the  press  was  de-  waste  is  pegged  at  5%  to  10%,  with 
signed  basically  for  commercial  atmos-  newspaper  waste  much  less, 
pheres  .  .  .  that  is,  it  was  rugged  enough  While  the  capability  to  print  commer- 
to  stand  up  under  the  load  of  commercial  cial  products  on  a  newspaper  press  is  one 
work  as  well  as  daily  newspaper  produc-  thing,  getting  work  for  it  is  another.  “The 
tion.  toughest  part  of  the  selling  job  was  credi- 

With  the  addition  of  relatively  inexpen-  bility,”  says  commercial  printing  coor- 
sive  ancillary  equipment,  the  newspaper  dinator  Louis  Messina.  “However,  once 
press  became  a  non-heatset  commercial  we  had  a  few  samples  to  show  prospects, 
production  center.  According  to  Jeff  the  job  became  much  simpler.  Most 
Thomas,  assistant  production  manager,  commercial  work  is  in  tabloid  advertising 
the  principal  alterations  that  differentiate  supplements.  Many  require  back-to-back 
the  press  from  the  ‘normal’  newspaper  process  color.  Thirty  pound  newsprint  is 
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used  almost  exclusively  for  commercial 
work  and  always  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Commercial  work  being  produced  is 
ranging  in  pressrun  lengths  from  100,000 
to  over  800,000,  all  of  which  are  being 
completed  between  the  daily  newspaper 
pressruns.  All  concerned  feel  confident 
that  producing  1 ,000,000  commercial  im¬ 
pressions  between  dailies  is  a  goal  well 
within  reach.  Only  37  percent  of  the 
press  time  available  for  non-newspaper 
production  is  being  utilized  .  .  .  or  51 
percent  of  total  capacity. 

Messina,  recruited  to  set  up  the  com¬ 
mercial  sales  department,  trained  in  the 
pressroom  for  some  six  months  as  the 
new  press  was  being  erected  and  during 
early  runs.  His  primary  objective  during 
this  period  was  cost  analysis  in  order 
that  an  estimating  procedure  could  be 
set  up. 

With  the  continuing  rise  of  costs  of 
film,  paper,  ink,  and  other  materials,  his 
cost  procedures  allowed  him  to  use  a 
very  sharp  pencil  in  bidding  for  all  work. 
All  major  and  minor  cost  centers  have 
been  converted  to  profit  centers,  some  of 
which  include  layout  and  design,  typeset¬ 
ting,  pasteup,  half  tones,  line  shots,  color 
separations,  stripping,  platemaking, 
presswork,  stitch  and  trimming,  14  fold¬ 
ing,  and  labeling. 

“I  represent  myself  as  a  divison  of  the 
Sun  and  a  separate  profit  center,”  states 
Messina.  “We  are  extremely  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  insert  printers  because 
our  costs  are  shared  with  the  newspaper 
operation. 

“Much  of  our  early  work  came  from 
clients  who  already  were  advertisers  in 
the  newspaper,  but  now  it  appears  that 
we’re  going  to  have  to  expand  the  sales 
department  as  we  prospect  for  business 
outside  of  the  state.” 

Object  of  Messina’s  sales  department 
is  to  book  the  press  so  that- it  is  running 
three  shifts,  seven  days  a  week — at  1(X) 
percent  of  its  capacity  including  mainte¬ 
nance  time. 

Since  the  press  is  equipped  with  two 
folders  (between  units  4  and  5)  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  practical  to  run  the  daily  at  the 
same  time  a  commercial  job  is  being  run. 
The  press  drive  is  so  configured  that  four 
units  may  be  run  independently  while  the 
other  four  are  down  for  maintenance  or 
make-ready.  (Two  separate  press  crews 
operate  the  press:  one  for  the  daily  run, 
one  for  commercial  work.) 

The  press  itself  is  situated  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  pressroom.  Folders  are 
centrally  located  and  both  workside  and 
gearside  conveyors  (manufactured  by 
Nolan  Industries,  formerly  Cutler- 
Hammer)  dive  through  to  a  lower  level 
mailroom  immediately  after  leaving  the 
folder.  By  removing  the  product  from  the 
pressroom  at  these  points,  folder  dust 
and  lint  do  not  contaminate  the  ink  and 
fountain  trains. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Discrete-event 
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Up  to  35  different  product  types  are 
produced  at  the  presses  and  inserters 
during  the  simulation.  Each  press  or  in¬ 
serter  has  its  own  production  schedule. 
The  production  schedule  specified  how 
many  bundles  of  each  type  product  are 
produced  at  the  press  or  inserter,  when 
production  of  each  product  is  scheduled 
to  start,  and  the  rate  of  production. 

Bundles  are  taken  off  a  bundle  con¬ 
veyor  at  each  of  several  docks.  Each 
dock  can  accommodate  one  truck  at  a 
time.  A  truck  manifest  specifies  the  total 
number  of  trucks  in  a  simulation,  as  well 
as  each  truck’s  requirements.  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  the  product  types  re¬ 
quested  by  that  truck,  the  number  of 
bundles  requested  for  each  product  type, 
the  time  at  which  the  truck  is  available  to 
enter  or  leave  a  dock,  the  particular  dock 
required  by  that  truck,  if  any,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  trucks  enter  or  leave 
the  docks. 

This  simulation  provides  a  means  of 
testing  proposed  production  schedule- 
truck  manifest  combinations.  In  a  typical 
case,  the  original  production  schedule 
and  truck  manifest,  containing  35  prod¬ 
uct  types,  produced  a  bundle  conveyor 
saturation  after  20  minutes  of  simulation. 
Only  three  of  57  trucks  had  their  man¬ 
ifest  requests  met  in  that  time.  After  re¬ 
scheduling  some  of  the  production  and 
rearranging  the  order  of  certain  trucks 
and  the  order  of  product  requests  in 
some  trucks,  the  simulation  completed 
after  3.75  hours  with  all  truck  requests 
met.  Figure  3  contains  graphs  of  the 


TIME  (HOURS) 

number  of  bundles  in  the  bundle  con¬ 
veyor  as  a  function  of  time,  for  this  run 
and  the  original  run.  This  graph  shows 
dramatically  the  impact  of  an  organized 
approach  to  revising  the  operation  so 
that  the  truck  manifest  matches  the  pro¬ 
duction  schedule. 

Smith  and  Chrapkowski  are  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  Rockwell  International/Graphic 
Systems  Div. 

St.  Regis  Paper  files 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  announced 
June  13  it  had  filed  a  registration  state¬ 
ment  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  a  proposed  public  offer¬ 
ing  of  $150  million  of  notes  due  1990  and 
$100  million  of  sinking  fund  debentures. 
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Mark  is  enthusiastic  about  the  hori¬ 
zontal  web  lead.  Since  we  bought  the 
press  to  print  commercial  work  in  the 
first  place,  he  said,  the  straight-through 
blanket  to  blanket  web  lead  got  early  con¬ 
sideration.  The  ease  of  handling  webs 
(vs.  arch)  is  nothing  short  of  phenom¬ 
enal,  he  said. 

The  press  was  ordered  with  a  straight 
plate  gap  (vs.  staggered)  to  facilitate 
quick  plating.  Four  plates  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  simultaneously  in  this  manner. 
Because  the  press  is  a  bearer-to-bearer 
design,  there  is  no  problem  with  ‘bump¬ 
ing’  or  other  harmonic  aberrations. 

The  pressroom  is  designed  much  like  a 
cathedral  in  that  its  ceiling  has  the  man¬ 
sard  appearance.  Air  enters  the  workside 
at  a  point  some  15  feet  high  and  circu¬ 
lates  across  the  press  and  downward, 
exiting  through  a  gearside  intake  system 
of  renewable  filter  elements.  Thus,  there 
is  a  negative  air  condition  in  the  slitter 
and  drag  roller — notorious  lint  produc¬ 
ers.  As  the  lint  is  produced,  it  is  sucked 
out  of  the  pressroom  before  it  contami¬ 
nates  the  ink  train. 

Because  of  the  increasing  output  of  the 
pressroom,  Ben  Mark  sees  the  next  big 
project  as  equipping  the  mailroom  to 
handle  off-line  signatures.  He  sees  a 


need  for  a  high  speed  off-line  quarter 
folder,  stitch  and  trim  machine  with  a 
mailing  head  configured  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  the  use  of  any  one  or  all  pieces 
at  any  given  time. 

The  Berkey- Aldus  pin  system  gets  top 
honors  in  the  cost-saving  arena,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mark.  With  the  pin  system,  they 
punch,  bum,  process,  bend,  and  crimp 
and  mount  plates  on  the  double  width 
press — then  register  the  job  perfectly 
using  only  lateral  and  circumferential  ad¬ 
justments  from  the  console.  No  stopping 
to  hone  out  pin  holes  and  make  manual 
adjustments  to  achieve  register. 

A  Spartan  III  (Chemco)  camera  with 
film  transport,  moves  exposed  film  to  a 
LOG-E  processor.  Special  effects  such 
as  posterization,  mezzo  tints,  reflection 
and  transmission  separations  are  done  on 
a  DS  America  sheet  fed  camera.  The  Sun 
does  all  its  own  separations  with  a  Ber¬ 
key  single-angle  system  and  has  run  or 
sold  commercially  65,  85,  and  133-line 
screen  separations. 

The  newspaper  does  seven  separations 
a  day  in-house  for  a  total  of  84  column 
inches.  The  separations  are  done  on  the 
Berkey  system  with  the  paper  using  an  85 
line  screen  (grey)  for  all  process  separa¬ 
tions. 

“To  maintain  a  readiness  to  perform  at 
high  quality  levels,  we  encourage 
critique,  suggestion,  and  quality  control 
throughout  the  newspaper  operations. 
We  act  on  every  suggestion,’’  says  Mark. 
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Text  of  Richmond  v.  Virginia  decision 


(Continued  from  page  20) 

judge’s  desire  to  protect  the  individual  defendant  from  the 
burden  of  a  fourth  criminal  trial. 

In  any  event,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  Part  II  of  my 
Houchins  opinion,  as  well  as  those  stated  by  The  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  today,  I  agree  that  the  First  Amendment  protects  the 
public  and  the  press  from  abridgement  of  their  rights  of 
access  to  information  about  the  operation  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  Judicial  Branch;  given  the  total  absence 
of  any  record  justification  for  the  closure  order  entered  in 
this  case,  that  order  violated  the  First  Amendment. 

Opinion  of  Justice  Brennan,  with  whom  Justice  Marshall 
Joins,  concurring  in  the  judgment. 

Gannett  Co.  v.  DePasquale,  held  that  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  a  public  trial  was  personal  to  the  accused, 
conferring  no  right  of  access  to  pretrial  proceedings  that  is 
separately  enforceable  by  the  public  or  the  press.  The  instant 
case  raises  the  question  whether  the  First  Amendment,  of  its 
own  force  and  as  applied  to  the  States  through  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  secures  the  public  an  independent  right 
of  access  to  trial  proceedings.  Because  I  believe  that  the 
First  Amendment — of  itself  and  as  applied  to  the  States 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — secures  such  a  public 
right  of  access,  I  agree  with  those  of  my  Brethren  who  hold 
that,  without  more,  agreement  of  the  trial  judge  and  the 
parties  cannot  constitutionally  close  a  trial  to  the  public. 

While  freedom  of  expression  is  made  inviolate  by  the  First 
Amendment,  and,  with  only  rare  and  stringent  exceptions, 
may  not  be  suppressed,  the  First  Amendment  has  not  been 
viewed  by  the  Court  in  all  settings  as  providing  an  equally 
categorical  assurance  of  the  correlative  freedom  of  access  to 
information.  Yet  the  Court  has  not  ruled  out  a  public  access 
component  to  the  First  Amendment  in  every  circumstance. 
Read  with  care  and  in  context,  our  decisions  must  therefore 
be  understood  as  holding  only  that  any  privilege  of  access  to 
governmental  information  is  subject  to  a  degree  of  restraint 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  information  and  countervailing 
interests  in  security  or  confidentiality.  .  .  . 

The  Court’s  approach  in  right  of  access  cases  simply  re¬ 
flects  the  special  nature  of  a  claim  of  First  Amendment  right 
to  gather  information.  Customarily,  First  Amendment 
guarantees  are  interposed  to  protect  communication  between 
speaker  and  listener.  When  so  employed  against  prior  re¬ 
straints,  free  speech  protections  are  almost  insurmountable. 
But  the  First  Amendment  embodies  more  than  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  free  expression  and  communicative  interchange  for 
their  own  sakes;  it  has  a  structural  role  to  play  in  securing 
and  fostering  our  republican  system  of  self-government.  Im¬ 
plicit  in  this  structural  role  is  not  only  “the  principle  that 
debate  on  public  issues  should  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and 
wide-open,”  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  but  the  an¬ 
tecedent  assumption  that  valuable  public  debate — as  well  as 
other  civic  behavior — must  be  informed.  The  structural 
model  links  the  First  Amendment  to  that  process  of  com¬ 
munication  necessary  for  a  democracy  to  survive,  and  thus 
entails  solicitude  not  only  for  communication  itself,  but  for 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  meaningful  communication.^ 

However,  because  “the  stretch  of  this  protection  is 
theoretically  endless,”  it  must  be  invoked  with  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  temperance.  For  so  far  as  the  participating  citizen’s 
need  for  information  is  concerned,  “[tjhere  are  few  restric¬ 
tions  on  action  which  could  not  be  clothed  by  ingenious 
argument  in  the  garb  of  decreased  data  flow.”  An  assertion 
of  the  prerogative  to  gather  information  must  accordingly  be 
assayed  by  considering  the  information  sought  and  the  op¬ 
posing  interests  invaded. 

This  judicial  task  is  as  much  a  matter  of  sensitivity  to 
practical  necessities  as  it  is  of  abstract  reasoning.  But  at  least 
two  helpful  principles  may  be  sketched.  First,  the  case  for  a 
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right  of  access  has  special  force  when  drawn  from  an  endur¬ 
ing  and  vital  tradition  of  public  entree  to  particular  proceed¬ 
ings  or  information.  Such  a  tradition  commands  respect  in 
part  because  the  Constitution  carries  the  gloss  of  history. 
More  importantly,  a  tradition  of  accessibility  implies  the 
favorable  judgment  of  experience.  Second,  the  value  of  ac¬ 
cess  must  be  measured  in  specifics.  Analysis  is  not  advanced 
by  rhetorical  statements  that  all  information  bears  upon  pub¬ 
lic  issues;  what  is  crucial  in  individual  cases  is  whether 
access  to  a  particular  government  process  is  important  in 
terms  of  that  very  process. 

To  resolve  the  case  before  us,  therefore,  we  must  consult 
historical  and  current  practice  with  respect  to  open  trials, 
and  weigh  the  importance  of  public  access  to  the  trial  process 
itslef. 

“This  nation’s  accepted  practice  of  guaranteeing  a  public 
trial  to  an  accused  has  its  roots  in  our  English  common  law 
heritage.”  Indeed,  historically  and  functionally,  open  trials 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  development  of  the 
fundamental  procedure  of  trial  by  jury.  .  .  . 

And  it  appears  that  “there  is  little  record,  if  any,  of  secret 
proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  having  occurred  at  any  time  in 
known  English  history.” 

This  legacy  of  open  justice  was  inherited  by  the  English 
settlers  in  America.  The  earliest  charters  of  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment  expressly  perpetuated  the  accepted  practice  of  pub¬ 
lic  trials.  .  .  . 

This  Court  too  has  persistently  defended  the  public 
character  of  the  trial  process.  In  re  Oliver  established  that 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  for¬ 
bids  closed  criminal  trials.  Noting  the  “universal  rule  against 
secret  trials,”  the  Court  held  that 

“[i]n  view  of  this  nation’s  historic  distrust  of  secret  pro¬ 
ceedings,  their  inherent  dangers  to  freedom,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  requirement  of  our  federal  and  state  governments  that 
criminal  trials  be  public,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment’s 
guarantee  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  means  at  least  that  an  accused  cannot  be 
thus  sentenced  to  prison.” 

Even  more  significantly  for  our  present  purpose,  Oliver 
recognized  that  open  trials  are  bulwarks  of  our  free  and 
democratic  government:  public  access  to  court  proceedings 
is  one  of  the  numerous  “checks  and  balances”  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  because  “contemporaneous  review  in  the  forum  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  an  effective  restraint  on  possible  abuse  of 
judicial  power.”  Indeed,  the  Court  focused  with  particularity 
upon  the  public  trial  guarantee  “as  a  safeguard  against  any 
attempt  to  employ  our  courts  as  instruments  of  persecu¬ 
tion,”  or  “for  the  suppression  of  political  and  religious 
heresies.”  Thus,  Oliver  acknowledged  that  open  trials  are 
indispensable  to  First  Amendment  political  and  religious 
freedoms. 

By  the  same  token,  a  special  solicitude  for  the  public 
character  of  judicial  proceedings  is  evident  in  the  Court’s 
rulings  upholding  the  right  to  report  about  the  administration 
of  justice.  While  these  decisions  are  impelled  by  the  classic 
protections  afforded  by  the  First  Amendment  to  pure  com¬ 
munication,  they  are  also  bottomed  upon  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  structural  interest  served  in  opening  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  to  public  inspection.'^  So,  in  upholding  a  privilege  for 
reporting  truthful  information  about  judicial  misconduct  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Landmark  Communications,  Inc.  v.  Virginia,  em¬ 
phasized  that  public  scrutiny  of  the  operation  of  a  judicial 
disciplinary  body  implicates  a  major  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment — “discussion  of  governmental  affairs.”  Again, 
Nebraska  Press  Assn.  v.  Stuart,  noted  that  the  traditional 
guarantee  against  prior  restraint  “should  have  particular 
force  as  applied  to  reporting  of  criminal  proceedings. 
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.  .  .’’And  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  v.  Cohn,  instructed  that 
“[w]ith  respect  to  judicial  proceedings  in  particular,  the 
function  of  the  press  serves  to  guarantee  the  fairness  of  trials 
and  to  bring  to  bear  the  beneficial  effects  of  public  scrutiny 
upon  the  administration  of  justice.” 

Tradition,  contemporaneous  state  practice,  and  this 
Court’s  own  decisions  manifest  a  common  understanding 
that  “[a]  trial  is  a  public  event.  What  transpires  in  the  court 
room  is  public  property.”  Craig  v.  Harney.  As  a  matter  of 
law  and  virtually  immemorial  custom,  public  trials  have  been 
the  essentially  unwavering  rule  in  ancestral  England  and  in 
our  own  Nation.  .  .  . 

Publicity  serves  to  advance  several  of  the  particular  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  trial  (and,  indeed,  the  judicial)  process.  Open 
trials  play  a  fundamental  role  in  furthering  the  efforts  of  our 
judicial  system  to  assure  the  criminal  defendant  a  fair  and 
accurate  adjudication  of  guilt  or  innocence.  But,  as  a  feature 
of  our  governing  system  of  justice,  the  trial  process  serves 
other,  broadly  political,  interests,  and  public  access  ad¬ 
vances  these  objectives  as  well.  To  that  extent,  trial  access 
possesses  specific  structural  significance. 

The  trial  is  a  means  of  meeting  “the  notion,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  common  law,  that  ‘justice  must  satisfy  the  appearance 
of  justice.’  ”  For  a  civilization  founded  upon  principles  of 
ordered  liberty  to  survive  and  flourish,  its  members  must 
share  the  conviction  that  they  are  governed  equitably.  That 
necessity  underlies  constitutional  provisions  as  diverse  as 
the  rule  against  takings  without  just  compensation,  see  Prune 
Yard  Shopping  Center  v.  Robins,  and  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  It  also  mandates  a  system  of  justice  that  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  fairness  of  the  law  to  our  citizens.  One  major 
function  of  the  trial,  hedged  with  procedural  protections  and 
conducted  with  conspicuous  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  is  to 
make  that  demonstration. 

Secrecy  is  profoundly  inimical  to  this  demonstrative  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  trial  process.  Open  trials  assure  the  public  that 
procedural  rights  are  respected,  and  that  justice  is  afforded 
equally.  Closed  trials  breed  suspicion  of  prejudice  and  arbi¬ 
trariness,  which  in  turn  spawns  disrespect  for  law.  Public 
access  is  essential,  therefore,  if  trial  adjudication  is  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  maintaining  public  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

But  the  trial  is  more  a  demonstrably  just  method  of  ad¬ 
judicating  disputes  and  protecting  rights.  It  plays  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  entire  judicial  process,  and,  by  extension,  in  our 
form  of  government.  Under  our  system,  judges  are  not  mere 
umpires,  but,  in  their  own  sphere,  lawmakers — a  coordinate 
branch  of  government.  While  individual  cases  turn  upon 
the  controversies  between  parties,  or  involve  particular  pros¬ 
ecutions,  court  rulings  impose  official  and  practical  con¬ 
sequences  upon  members  of  society  at  large.  Moreover, 
judges  bear  responsibility  for  the  vitally  important  task  of 
construing  and  securing  constitutional  rights.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  trial  is  the  mechanism  for  judicial  factfinding,  as  well  as 
the  initial  forum  for  legal  decisionmaking,  it  is  a  genuine 
governmental  proceeding. 

It  follows  that  the  conduct  of  the  trial  is  preeminently  a 
matter  of  public  interest.  More  importantly,  public  access  to 
trials  acts  as  an  important  check,  akin  in  purpose  to  the  other 
checks  and  balances  that  infuse  our  system  of  government. 
“The  knowledge  that  every  criminal  trial  is  subject  to  con¬ 
temporaneous  review  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion  is  an 
effective  restraint  on  possible  abuse  of  judicial  power,”  In  re 
Oliver, — an  abuse  that,  in  many  cases,  would  have  ramifica¬ 
tions  beyond  the  impact  upon  the  parties  before  the  court. 
Indeed,  “  ‘[w]ithout  publicity,  all  other  checks  are  insuffi¬ 
cient:  in  comparison  of  publicity,  all  other  checks  are  of 
small  account.’  ” 

Finally,  with  some  limitations,  a  trial  aims  at  true  and 
accurate  factfinding.  Of  course,  proper  factfinding  is  to  the 
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benefit  of  criminal  defendants  and  of  the  parties  in  civil 
proceedings.  But  other,  comparably  urgent,  interests  are 
also  often  at  stake.  A  miscarriage  of  justice  that  imprisons  an 
innocent  accused  also  leaves  a  guilty  party  at  large,  a  con¬ 
tinuing  threat  to  society.  Also,  mistakes  of  fact  in  civil  litiga¬ 
tion  may  inflict  costs  upon  others  than  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  Facilitation  of  the  trial  factfinding  process,  there¬ 
fore,  is  of  concern  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  parties.** 

Publicizing  trial  proceedings  aids  accurate  factfinding. 
“Public  trials  come  to  the  attention  of  key  witnesses  un¬ 
known  to  the  parties.”  Shrewd  legal  observers  have  averred 
that  “open  examination  of  witnesses  viva  voce,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  mankind,  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  clearing 
up  of  truth,  than  the  private  and  secret  examination  .  .  . 
where  a  witness  may  frequently  depose  that  in  private,  which 
he  will  be  ashamed  to  testify  in  a  public  and  solemn  tri¬ 
bunal.” 

And  experience  has  borne  out  these  assertions  about  the 
truth-finding  role  of  publicity. 

Popular  attendance  at  trials,  in  sum,  substantially  furthers 
the  particular  public  purposes  of  that  critical  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding.  In  that  sense,  public  access  is  an  indispensable 
element  of  the  trial  process  itself.  Trial  access,  therefore, 
assumes  structural  importance  in  our  “government  of  laws,” 
Marbury  v.  Madison. 

As  previously  noted,  resolution  of  First  Amendment  pub¬ 
lic  access  claims  in  individual  cases  must  be  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  weight  of  historical  practice  and  by  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  specific  structural  value  of  public  access  in  the 
circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  case  at  hand,  our  in¬ 
grained  tradition  of  public  trials  and  t'.ie  impiortance  of  public 
access  to  the  broader  purposes  of  the  trial  process,  tip  the 
balance  strongly  toward  the  rule  that  trials  be  open.  What 
countervailing  interests  might  be  sufficiently  compelling  to 
reverse  this  presumption  of  openness  need  not  concern  us 
now,  for  the  statute  at  stake  here  authorizes  trial  closures 
at  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  judge  and  parties.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Va.  Code  19.2-266  violates  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments,  and  the  decision  of  the  Virginia  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  the  contrary  should  be  reversed. 

Opinion  of  Justice  Stewart,  concurring  in  the  judgment. 

In  Gannett  Co.  v.  DePasquale,  the  Court  held  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  which  guarantees  “the  accused”  the 
right  to  a  public  trial,  does  not  confer  upon  representatives  of 
the  press  or  members  of  the  general  public  any  right  of 
access  to  a  trial.  But  the  Court  explicitly  left  open  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  a  right  of  access  may  be  guaranteed  by 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Justice  Powell 
expressed  the  view  that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ments  do  extend  at  least  a  limited  right  of  access  even  to 
pretrial  suppression  hearings  in  criminal  cases.  Mr.  Justice 
Rehnquist  expressed  a  contrary  view.  The  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court  were  silent  on  the  question. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  answer  to  that  question  may  be  with 
respect  to  pretrial  suppression  hearings  in  criminal  cases,  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  clearly  give  the  press  and 
the  public  a  right  of  access  to  trials  themselves,  civil  as  well 
as  criminal.  As  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Chief  Justice,  in  Mr.  Justice  Brennan’s  con¬ 
curring  opinion,  and  in  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun’s  dissenting 
opinion  last  Term  in  the  Gannett  case,  it  has  for  centuries 
been  a  basic  presupposition  of  the  Anglo-American  legal 
system  that  trials  shall  be  public  trials.  The  opinions  referred 
to  also  convincingly  explain  the  many  good  reasons  why  this 
is  so.  With  us,  a  trial  is  by  very  definition  a  proceeding  open 
to  the  press  and  to  the  public. 

In  conspicuous  contrast  to  a  military  base,  or  a  prison,  a 
trial  courtroom  is  a  public  place.  Even  more  than  city 
streets,  sidewalks,  and  parks  as  areas  of  traditional  First 
Amendment  activity,  a  trial  courtroom  is  a  place  where  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  and  of  the  public  are  not  only  free  to 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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be,  but  where  their  presence  serves  to  assure  the  integrity  of 
what  goes  on. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  First  Amendment  right  of 
members  of  the  public  and  representatives  of  the  press  to 
attend  civil  and  criminal  trials  is  absolute.  Just  as  a  legisla¬ 
ture  may  impose  reasonable  time,  place  and  manner  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  freedoms,  so 
may  a  trial  judge  impose  reasonable  limitations  upon  the 
unrestricted  occupation  of  a  courtroom  by  representatives  of 
the  press  and  members  of  the  public.  Much  more  than  a  city 
street,  a  trial  courtroom  must  be  a  quiet  and  orderly  place. 
Moreover,  every  courtroom  has  a  finite  physical  capacity, 
and  there  may  be  occasions  when  not  all  who  wish  to  attend  a 
trial  may  do  so.  And  while  there  exist  many  alternative  ways 
to  satisfy  the  constitutional  demands  of  a  fair  trial,  those 
demands  may  also  sometimes  justify  limitations  upon  the 
unrestricted  presence  of  spectators  in  the  courtroom. 

Since  in  the  present  case  the  trial  judge  appears  to  have 
given  no  recognition  to  the  right  of  representatives  of  the 
press  and  members  of  the  public  to  be  present  at  the  Virginia 
murder  trial  over  which  he  was  presiding,  the  judgment 
under  review  must  be  reversed. 

It  is  upon  the  basis  of  these  principles  that  I  concur  in  the 
judgment. 

Opinion  of  Justice  Blackmun  concurring  in  the  Judgment. 

My  opinion  and  vote  in  partial  dissent  last  Term  in  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  V.  DePasquale,  compels  my  vote  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  gratifying  for  me  for  two 
reasons: 

It  is  gratifying,  first,  to  see  the  Court  now  looking  to  and 
relying  upon  legal  history  in  determining  the  fundamental 
public  character  of  the  criminal  trial.  The  partial  dissent  in 
Gannett,  took  great  pains  in  assembling — 1  believe  adequate¬ 
ly — the  historical  material  and  in  stressing  its  importance  to 
this  area  of  the  law.  Although  the  Court  in  Gannett  gave  a 
modicum  of  lip  service  to  legal  history,  it  denied  its  obvious 
application  when  the  defense  and  the  prosecution,  with  no 
resistance  by  the  trial  judge,  agreed  that  the  proceeding 
should  be  closed. 

The  Court’s  return  to  history  is  a  welcome  change  in 
direction. 

It  is  gratifying,  second,  to  see  the  Court  wash  away  at  least 
some  of  the  graffiti  that  marred  the  prevailing  opinions  in 
Gannett.  No  less  than  12  times  in  the  primary  opinion  in  that 
case,  the  Court  (albeit  in  what  seems  now  to  have  become 
clear  dicta)  observed  that  its  Sixth  Amendment  closure  rul¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  trial  itself.  The  author  of  the  first  concur¬ 
ring  opinion  was  fully  aware  of  this  and  would  have  restricted 
the  Court’s  observations  and  ruling  to  the  suppression  hear¬ 
ing.  Nonetheless,  he  joined  the  Court’s  opinion,  with  its 
multiple  references  to  the  trial  itself;  the  opinion  was  not  a 
mere  concurrence  in  the  Court’s  judgment.  And  Justice 
Rehnquist,  in  his  separate  concurring  opinion,  quite  under¬ 
standably  observed,  as  a  consequence;  that  the  Court  was 
holding  “without  qualification,”  that  “  ‘members  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  no  constitutional  right  under  the  Sixth  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments  to  attend  criminal  trials.’  ”  The  result¬ 
ing  confusion  among  commentators  and  journalists  was  not 
surprising. 

The  Court’s  ultimate  ruling  in  Gannett,  with  such  clarifica¬ 
tion  as  is  provided  by  the  opinions  in  this  case  today,  appar¬ 
ently  is  now  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  Sixth  Amendment 
right  on  the  part  of  the  public — or  the  press — to  an  open 
hearing  on  a  motion  to  suppress.  I,  of  course,  continue  to 
believe  that  Gannett  was  in  error,  both  in  its  interpretation  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment  generally,  and  in  its  application  to  the 
suppression  hearing,  for  1  remain  convinced  that  the  right  to 
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a  public  trial  is  to  be  found  where  the  Constitution  explicitly 
placed  it — in  the  Sixth  Amendment.-’ 

The  Court,  however,  has  eschewed  the  Sixth  Amendment 
route.  The  plurality  turns  to  other  possible  constitutional 
sources  and  invokes  a  veritable  potpourri  of  them — the 
speech  clause  of  the  First  Amendment,  the  press  clause,  the 
assembly  clause,  the  Ninth  Amendment,  and  a  cluster  of 
penumbral  guarantees  recognized  in  past  decisions.  This 
course  is  troublesome,  but  it  is  the  route  that  has  been 
selected  and,  at  least  for  now,  we  must  live  with  it.  No 
purpose  would  be  served  by  my  spelling  out  at  length  here 
the  reasons  for  my  saying  that  the  course  is  troublesome.  I 
need  do  no  more  than  observe  that  uncertainty  marks  the 
nature — ^and  strictness — of  the  standard  of  closure  the  Court 
adopts.  The  plurality  opinion  speaks  of  “an  overriding  in¬ 
terest  articulated  in  findings,”;  Justice  Stewart  reserves, 
perhaps  not  inappropriately,  “reasonable  limitations.”  Jus¬ 
tice  Brennan  presents  his  separate  analytical  framework; 
Justice  Powell  in  Gannett  was  critical  of  those  Justices  who, 
relying  on  the  Sixth  Amendment,  concluded  that  closure  is 
authorized  only  when  “strictly  and  inescapably  necessary,” 
and  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist  continues  his  flat  rejection  of, 
among  others,  the  First  Amendment  avenue. 

Having  said  all  this,  and  with  the  Sixth  Amendment  set  to 
one  side  in  this  case,  I  am  driven  to  conclude,  as  a  secondary 
position,  that  the  First  Amendment  must  provide  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  protection  for  public  access  to  the  trial.  The  opinion 
in  partial  dissent  in  Gannett  explained  that  the  public  has  an 
intense  need  and  a  deserved  right  to  know  about  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  general;  about  the  prosecution  of 
local  crimes  in  particular;  about  the  conduct  of  the  judge,  the 
prosecutor,  defense  counsel,  police  officers,  other  public 
servants,  and  all  the  actors  in  the  judicial  arena;  and  about 
the  trial  itself.  It  is  clear  and  obvious  to  me,  on  the  approach 
the  Court  has  chosen  to  take,  that,  by  closing  this  criminal 
trial,  the  trial  judge  abridged  these  First  Amendment  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public. 

1  also  would  reverse,  and  1  join  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 
Opinion  of  Justice  Rehnquist,  dissenting. 

In  the  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  operetta  lolanthe,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  recites: 

“The  Law  is  the  true  embodiment 

of  everything  that’s  excellent. 

It  has  no  kind  of  fault  or  flaw. 

And  I,  my  lords,  embody  the  law.” 

It  is  difficult  not  to  derive  more  than  a  little  of  this  flavor 
from  the  various  opinions  supporting  the  judgment  in  this 
case.  The  opinion  of  The  Chief  Justice  states  that: 

“[H]ere  for  the  first  time  the  Court  is  asked  to  decide 
whether  a  criminal  trial  itself  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
upon  the  unopposed  request  of  a  defendant,  without  any 
demonstration  that  closure  is  required  to  protect  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  superior  right  to  a  fair  trial,  or  that  some  other  overrid¬ 
ing  consideration  requires  closure.” 

The  opinion  of  Justice  Brennan  states  that; 

“[RJead  with  care  and  in  context,  our  decisions  must 
therefore  be  understood  as  holding  only  that  any  privilege  of 
access  to  governmental  information  is  subject  to  a  degree  of 
restraint  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  information  and  coun¬ 
tervailing  interests  in  security  or  confidentiality.”  Ante,  at 
2-3. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  separate  concurrence  in 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  v.  DePasquale,  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
the  First  or  Sixth  Amendments,  as  made  applicable  to  the 
States  by  the  Fourteenth,  require  that  a  State’s  reasons  for 
denying  public  access  to  a  trial,  where  both  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  the  defendant  have  consented  to  an  order  of 
closure  approved  by  the  judge,  are  subject  to  any  additional 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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constitutional  review  at  our  hands.  And  I  mosi  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  the  Ninth  Amendment  confers  upon  us  any 
such  power  to  review  orders  of  state  trial  judges  closing  trials 
in  such  situations. 

We  have  at  present  50  state  Judicial  systems  and  one 
federal  judicial  system  in  the  United  States,  and  our  author¬ 
ity  to  reverse  a  decision  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  is 
limited  to  only  those  occasions  when  the  state  decision  vio¬ 
lates  some  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  And 
that  authority  should  be  exercised  with  a  full  sense  that  the 
judges  whose  decisions  we  review  are  making  the  same  effort 
as  we  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  concurring  in  the  result  in  Brown  v.  Allen,  “we  are 
not  final  because  we  are  infallible,  but  we  are  infallible  only 
because  we  are  final.” 

The  proper  administration  of  justice  in  any  nation  is  bound 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  all  thinking  citizens. 
But  to  gradually  rein  in,  as  this  Court  has  done  over  the  past 
generation,  all  the  ultimate  decisionmaking  power  over  how 
justice  shall  be  administered,  not  merely  in  the  federal  sys¬ 
tem  but  in  each  of  the  50  States,  is  a  task  that  no  Court 
consisting  of  nine  persons,  however  gifted,  is  equal  to.  Nor  is 
it  desirable  that  such  authority  be  exercised  by  such  a  tiny 
numerical  fragment  of  the  220  million  people  who  compose 
the  population  of  this  country.  In  the  same  concurrence  just 
quoted,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  accurately  observed  that  “[t]he 


generalities  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  so  indetermi¬ 
nate  as  to  what  state  actions  are  forbidden  that  this  Court  has 
found  it  a  ready  instrument,  in  one  field  or  another,  to 
magnify  federal,  and  incidentally  its  own,  authority  over  the 
states.” 

However  high  minded  the  impulses  which  originally 
spawned  this  trend  may  have  been,  and  which  impulses  have 
been  accentuated  since  the  time  Justice  Jackson  wrote,  it  is 
basically  unhealthy  to  have  so  much  authority  concentrated 
in  a  small  group  of  lawyers  who  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  enjoy  virtual  life  tenure.  Nothing  in  the 
reasoning  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Marhury  v.  Madison, 
requires  that  this  Court  through  ever  broadening  use  of  the 
Supremacy  Clause  smother  a  healthy  pluralism  which  would 
ordinarily  exist  in  a  national  government  embracing  50 
States. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  the  “right”  to  freedom  of  the 
press  conferred  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
overrides  the  defendant’s  “right”  to  a  fair  trial  conferred  by 
other  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  it  is  instead  whether 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  may  fairly  be  read  to  pro¬ 
hibit  what  the  trial  judge  in  the  Virginia  state  court  system 
did  in  this  case.  Being  unable  to  find  any  such  prohibition  in 
the  First,  Sixth,  Ninth,  or  any  other  Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  or  in  the  Constitution  itself,  I 
dissent. 


Jersey  retailers  must  show 
reference  price  in  sale  ads 


Under  a  new  law  that  took  effect  last 
week.  New  Jersey  retailers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  list  a  reference  price  for  adver¬ 
tised  items  whose  sale  price  is  $100  or 
more. 

The  reference  price  must  be  either  the 
store’s  regular  price  for  the  item,  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  price,  or  the  manufacturer’s 
suggested  retail  price. 

The  reference  price  must  also  be  based 
on  what  the  store  sold  the  item  for  the 
majority  of  time  during  the  60  days  prior 
to  the  sale.  A  store,  for  example,  cannot 
claim  a  tv  set  that  it  has  been  selling 
regularly  for  $400  has  a  reference  price  of 

Media  asked  to  run 
free  draft  info  ads 

The  Selective  Service  System,  on  rela¬ 
tively  short  notice,  has  produced  and 
prepared  for  delivery  a  series  of  draft 
registration  advertising  materials  for 
both  print  and  broadcast. 

The  ads  target  the  roughly  4  million 
young  American  men  who  will  be  forced 
to  register  for  potential  military  service 
this  month. 

The  volunteer  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  will  forward  advertising 
materials  to  newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcast  outlets  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Selective  Service  system  hopes  the 
media  will  donate  time  and  space  for  the 
ads  beginning  July  14 — the  registration 
drive  itself  is  set  for  July  22  through  Au¬ 
gust  2. 
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$600  and  is  on  sale  for  $400. 

The  law  applies  to  all  stores  in  New 
Jersey  and  applies  to  ads  carried  not  only 
in  New  Jersey  newspapers,  but  also  to 
ads  these  stores  run  in  newspapers  in 
neighboring  states. 

Another  segment  of  the  new  law  re¬ 
quires  retailers  to  list  the  make  and 
model  number  of  all  sale  items  and 
whether  there  is  a  limited  number  avail¬ 
able  and  whether  the  items  are  damaged. 

The  new  law  provides  fines  of  up  to 
$2,000  for  the  first  offense  and  $5,000  for 
subsequent  violations. 

The  state’s  Consumer  Affairs  Division 
began  writing  the  regulations  in  1977. 
There  were  numerous  public  hearings 
and  much  opposition  from  retailers  be¬ 
fore  the  final  draft  was  approved. 

Paper  loses  its  voice 

A  telephone  switchboard  operator  at 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  for  26 
years,  Ruth  Gallagher  received  a  two- 
column  sendoff  in  the  paper  when  she 
retired  recently.  “The  Gazette  is  losing 
its  voice,”  began  the  story  about  her 
under  the  byline  of  Jack  Moss,  sports 
editor.  Mrs.  Gallagher,  mother  of  four 
and  grandmother  of  10  children,  was  a 
sports  buff.  Her  husband,  Charles, 
played  for  the  New  York  Giants  baseball 
team  in  the  years  when  Carl  Hubbell  was 
the  star  pitcher  and  Babe  Ruth  was  the 
hero  of  Yankee  Stadium.  Her  busiest  day 
on  the  Gazette  switchboard?  Just  re¬ 
cently  with  3,000  calls  after  a  tornado 
raised  havoc  in  the  area. 


Reynolds  drops  Real 
and  3  other  brands 

The  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
announced  it  will  discontinue  its  brand 
of  Real  cigarettes,  which  was  introduced 
in  1977  with  what  was  then  the  largest 
single  promotional  budget  in  cigarette 
history. 

The  nation’s  largest  cigarette  producer 
also  announced  its  intention  to  scrap 
three  other  brands — Winston  menthol, 
Salem  box  and  Tempo,  all  termed  “mar¬ 
ginal”  products. 

Reynolds  said  it  made  the  moves  to 
“streamline  our  product  line  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  leadership  position  in  the 
domestic  cigarette  market.” 

When  the  company  introduced  the 
,  Real  brand  three  years  ago,  it  spent  $40 
million  promoting  it.  Although  the  mas¬ 
sive  expenditure  failed  to  bring  the  brand 
more  than  a  half  of  one  percent  market 
share  in  its  three  year  life,  it  did  serve  to 
hike  promotional  budgets  industrywide 
to  the  point  where  now,  a  $50  million 
introduction  is  not  considered  at  all  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

In  a  companion  announcement, 
Reynolds  said  it  was  introducing  a  new 
brand,  called  Salem  Ultra,  a  menthol 
cigarette  with  5  milligrams  of  tar. 

Compton  names  3 
media  managers 

Marcie  Kazdin,  Ann  Mazzini  and 
Diane  Ricketts  have  all  been  promoted  to 
assistant  media  managers  at  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc. 

Kazdin  joined  Compton  as  a  media  re¬ 
search  analyst  in  1976,  Mazzini  also 
joined  Compton  in  1976  as  did  Ricketts. 
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Leaders  laud 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

to  New  York  State  Courts,  which  would 
in  turn  have  to  review  the  case  with  the 
Richmond  decision  in  mind. 

“They  (the  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  ob¬ 
viously  want  to  duck  for  as  long  as  they 
can,”  Caruso  opined.  He  said  he  wants 
to  argue  that  the  First  Amendment, 
under  the  Richmond  ruling,  ought  to  give 
the  press  and  the  public  the  right  to  at¬ 
tend  pre-trial  proceedings.  He  contends 
that  the  intent  of  both  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  N.Y.  Governor  Hugh  Carey  in 
enacting  the  law  was  to  react  to  a 
societal  interest  that  could  only  be  pro¬ 
tected  if  the  public  had  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  for  itself  whether  or  not  the  legis¬ 
lation  is  achieving  its  purpose.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  public  could  not  make  that 
kind  of  a  determination  if  pre-trial  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  case  were  closed. 

“Richmond  does  not  squarely  help 
us,”  explained  Caruso,  “but  it  would  be 
foolish  to  believe  that  the  decision  has  no 
effect  at  all.  It  ought  to  have  some  effect 
in  pre-trial  hearings.” 

According  to  the  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee,  scores  of  cases  in  which  pre-trial 
hearing  courtroom  closures  were  granted 
could  face  further  review  under  the 
Richmond  ruling. 

Ironically,  in  what  was  one  of  the  last 
trial  closure  issues  decided  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  in  the 
Richmond  case,  the  press  won. 

The  Kentucky  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader  Co.,  unanimously  ruled 
that  a  lower  court  judge  should  not  have 


Audit  Bureau 
adopts  new  logo 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  has  adopted  a 
new  corporate/membership  insignia. 

Use  of  the  new  logo  becomes  effective 
with  the  association’s  move  to  new  head¬ 
quarters  offices  in  Schaumburg,  Illinois 
on  August  1,  1980. 

The  board  has  requested  that  all  use  of 
the  existing  logo  be  phased  out  by  no 
later  than  November  4,  1980,  the  opening 
day  of  the  Audit  Bureau’s  66th  Annual 
Conference  and  Members  Meeting. 

The  new  logo  retains  the  hexagonal 
characteristics  which  have  been  a  part  of 
the  ABC  mark  since  the  association’s  es¬ 
tablishment  in  1914.  The  ABC  initials 
appear  in  American  Typewriter  Bold 
Condensed  type,  replacing  the  Raleigh 
Gothic  Condensed  which  have  been  used 
in  the  logo  since  it  wqs  last  modified  in 
1964. 

Use  of  the  new  logo  coincides  with  the 
implementation  of  a  newly  adopted 
graphics  standards  and  corporate  iden¬ 
tity  program. 
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closed  the  sexual  abuse  trial  of  a  medical 
doctor  during  testimony  from  the  young 
boys  who  were  the  alleged  victims.  The 
lower  court,  and  the  appeals  courts,  had 
ruled  that  the  welfare  of  the  minor  wit¬ 
nesses  superseded  the  public’s  right  to 
attend  the  trial  and  to  be  informed  of  its 
progress  during  their  testimony. 

Writing  for  the  court.  Justice  Robert 
O.  Lukowsky  reasoned,  “One  can  think 
of  instances  in  trials  involving  rape,  in¬ 
cest,  sodomy,  criminal  conversation, 
paternity,  child  abuse,  seduction  of  a 
minor,  loss  of  consortium,  alienation  of 
affection,  divorce,  child  custody,  etc., 
where  the  witnesses,  child  and  adult 
alike,  will  be  greatly  embarrassed  and 
traumatized  by  testifying  publicly.  Yet 
this  embarrassment  and  trauma  has  not 
been  deemed  sufficient  justification  to 
bar  a  ‘reasonable  portion  of  the  public’ 
from  these  proceedings.” 

And  in  a  passage  strikingly  similar  to 
one  contained  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Richmond  decision  (which  was  to 
follow  by  a  week-and-a-day)  Lukowsky 
wrote,  “Upon  reflection,  (the)  error 
below  becomes  apparent.  Public  trials 
are  highly  favored  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  courtroom  may  be  closed  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  only  on  a  rare  occasion  after  a 
determination  that  in  or  other  way  can 
justice  be  served.” 

Dallas  News  alms 
at  upscale  readers 

On  August  24,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News’  Scene  Magazine  will  begin  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  “V.I.P.  Edition”  that 
will  afford  advertisers  a  more  precise 
targeting  of  their  upscale  audience  than 
ever  before. 

Accompanying  the  introduction  of  the 
“V.I.P.  Edition”  will  be  a  revised  format 
for  Scene  Magazine,  featuring  a  new  de¬ 
sign,  new  features  and  an  expansion  of 
our  coverage  of  the  home. 

The  V.I.P.  Edition  will  go  to  134,000 
households  in  North  Dallas  every  other 
Sunday  and  contain  the  same  editorial 
content  as  the  full  run  circulation  of 
Scene  Magazine.  However,  advertisers 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
zoned  advertising  targeted  specifically  to 
the  North  Dallas  audience. 

“Our  established  strength  in  the  North 
Dallas  corridor  affords  us  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  offer  this  unique  magazine  vehi¬ 
cle,”  said  executive  vicepresident  John 
A.  Rector,  Jr.  “The  V.I.P.  Edition  will 
allow  us  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  our 
readers  and  advertisers  in  this  market 
area  as  well  as  to  compete  directly  with 
the  city  magazines  for  both  reader  and 
advertiser  interest.” 

With  the  introduction  of  the  V.I.P. 
Edition  of  Scene  Magazine,  the  Dallas 
News  joins  such  papers  as  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  establishing  V.I.P.  network 
for  their  Sunday  rotogravure  magazines. 


Abitibl  promotes 
Koken  and  Arellano 

Abitibi-Price,  Inc.,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  implemented  their  planning 
goals  recently  with  the  announcement  of 
changes  in  the  management  structure 
and  organization  of  the  company. 

B.K.  Koken  was  named  group  vice- 
president,  responsible  for  newsprint  op¬ 
erations  and  reports  directly  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer.  Koken 
was  previously  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Abitibi- 
Price  Sales  Corporation  in  New  York. 
He  remains  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Abitibi-Price  Sales. 


B.K.  Koken 

G.R.  Arellano  was  named  president  of 
Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corporation  in  New 
York  and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
world-wide  marketing  of  newsprint.  He 
was  previously  president  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  and  commercial  newsprint  opera¬ 
tion  of  Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corporation. 

Under  the  new  structure,  G.B.  De- 
Lashment  becomes  senior  vicepresident. 
North  America  and  D.W.M.  Smith  be¬ 
comes  senior  vicepresident,  operations, 
of  Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corporation. 

Koken  has  been  with  the  Abitibi  or¬ 
ganization  for  about  12  years  and  has 
been  in  a  line  operation  position  of  all 
Abitibi  businesses  except  fine  papers. 

Herald  American 
trims  staff  by  60 

The  Boston  Herald  American  has 
laid-off  about  60  editorial  and  advertising 
employees. 

Management  and  reporters  at  the 
Hearst  owned  afternoon  daily  have  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  lay¬ 
offs. 

The  Herald  American’s  circulation  is 
241,021  daily  and  306,484  on  Sunday 
compared  to  the  Globe’s  491,862  daily 
circulation  and  710,731  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion. 
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Black  staffers  allege  racial 
discrimination  at  N.Y.  News 


Several  black  employees  of  the  New 
York  News  have  filed  charges  of  racial 
discrimination  against  the  newspaper 
with  the  federal  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission. 

The  filing  staffers,  represented  by  at¬ 
torney  Peter  Lane,  include  reporter 
David  Hardy,  health  affairs  editor  Hugh 
Wyatt,  New  Jersey  Sunday  editor  Steven 
Duncan,  Manhattan/Bronx  Sunday 
editor  Causewell  Vaughn,  reporter  Joan 
Shepard,  and  Irene  Jones  of  the  account¬ 
ing  department. 

Former  News  record  columnist  Stan¬ 
ley  Adams  has  also  filed  with  the  EEOC. 

Clinton  Cox,  who  resigned  from  the 
News’  Albany  bureau  in  April  1979,  filed 
a  similar  complaint  of  discrimination 
with  New  York  City’s  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

Michael  O’Neill,  editor  of  the  News, 
stated,  “1  feel  the  claims  (of  the  black 
staffers)  are  really  unfounded”  and  said 
the  News  will  be  preparing  its  own  reply 
to  the  EEOC  complaints. 

O’Neill  added  he  could  not  elaborate 
on  the  News’s  position  because  “once 
something  like  this  is  submitted  in  a  for¬ 
mal  action,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
matter  informally.” 

Attorney  Lane  summarized  the  allega¬ 
tions  made  in  the  EEOC  documents. 

“What  we’re  saying  is  non-minorities 
receive  preferential  treatment  at  the 
News  with  respect  to  raises,  merit  salary 
increases,  promotions,  assignments,  and 
other  career  benefits,”  Lane  explained. 
“There  were  situations  when  they  (cer¬ 
tain  editors)  yanked  minority  people 
from  their  assignments  and  put  in  white 
personnel.” 

Lane  said  the  black  staffers  decided  to 
file  with  the  EEOC  after  failing  to  work 
out  their  grievances  with  management. 

“The  black  caucus  met  with  manage¬ 
ment  for  two  years,”  Lane  commented. 
“They  showed  a  willingness  and  loyalty 
to  keep  this  an  internal  matter.  They  felt 
committed  to  the  newspaper. 

“Our  primary  thrust  is  to  get  the  com¬ 
pany  to  move  forward  in  the  area  of  hir¬ 
ing,  promotions,  and  job  assignments,” 
remarked  David  Hardy,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  News’s  73  member  black  caucus. 

He  said  the  News  has  about  17  minor¬ 
ity  reporters  and  editors  out  of  a  total  of 
400.  If  clerks  and  copypersons  are  in¬ 
cluded,  minority  editorial  employees 
come  to  about  25  out  of  500.  Of  the 
News’  approximately  5,000  employees. 
Hardy  said  about  109  are  from 
minorities. 

Hardy  said  he  and  the  others  filing 
with  the  EEOC  are  paying  for  attorney 
Lane’s  service  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Hardy  stated  the  black  staffers  have 
also  filed  grievances  with  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  and  said  the  Guild  “by 
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unanimous  vote  of  the  executive  board, 
will  pay  for  others  who  have  not  retained 
Lane.” 

He  predicted  the  number  of  minority 
staffers  filing  with  the  EEOC  “could 
reach  as  high  as  30.” 

The  complainants  are  filing  with  the 
EEOC  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  which  stipulates  all  avenues 
of  administrative  remedy  must  be 
exhausted  before  they  can  obtain  a  right 
to  sue  letter  and  take  the  matter  to  fed¬ 
eral  court. 

If  the  EEOC  finds  for  the  complain¬ 
ants,  it  can  direct  job  curative  actions  be 
implemented  such  as  raises  or  promo¬ 
tions.  Either  party  has  the  right  to  take 


Miami  He  raid 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


cocaine  money,  the  real  estate  boom — 
$146,000  is  just  a  spit  in  the  ocean,”  he 
continued.  “I  do  count  the  program  a 
success  in  terms  of  the  public  response. 
A  majority  of  the  response  came  from 
ordinary  people.  It  focused  the  attention 
of  individuals  to  acknowledge  we  have 
some  real  problems  in  Miami.” 

Joe  Oglesby,  who  is  black  and  writes  a 
column  one  day-a-week  for  the  Herald, 
objected  to  the  newspaper’s  job  training 
campaign. 

“This  kind  of  sponsorship  causes  a 
conflict  for  reporters  and  the  newspaper 
when  reporters  have  to  investigate  the 
program’s  accomplishments,”  Oglesby 
said.  “It  smacks  of  paternalism.  It  allows 
people  to  write  the  checks  and  clear  their 
consciences  without  really  becoming  in¬ 
volved.  It  accomplishes  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.  Six  weeks  of  training  is  not  enough 
time  to  learn  a  trade.” 

Oglesby  contended  the  Herald’s  pro¬ 
gram  makes  promises  which  “hold  no 
possibility  of  being  fulfilled.  That’s 
worse  than  no  promises  at  all.” 

Instead  of  sponsoring  a  fund  drive,  Og¬ 
lesby  thinks  the  Herald  should  have 
“written  editorials  suggesting  a  similar 
program  to  the  community.  Any  business 
could’ve  done  it.” 

He  recommended  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  concept  of  hav¬ 
ing  “people  who  live  in  the  community 
training  others.  OIC  owns  and  operates 
two  shopping  malls  in  Philadelphia  which 
bring  $10  million  in  income  to  the  area.” 

Oglesby  stated  his  objections  to  the  I 
Want  to  Help  Program  in  one  of  his  col¬ 
umns. 

“1  am  pleased  that  the  column  in 
which  1  dissented  was  printed,”  he  said. 
“1  think  it  shows  the  degree  of  openness 
of  the  Herald.  1  was  never  hassled  or 
harrassed  for  writing  it,”  he  said. 


the  issue  to  court  if  it  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  EECXT’s  disposition  of  the  case. 

Attorney  Lane  pointed  out  the  black 
staffers  can  also  sue  the  News  for  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  without  waiting  for 
administrative  action  under  Section  1981 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871. 

Lane  said  such  action  is  being  “con¬ 
templated,  but  we  have  not  reached  a 
decision  on  that  yet.” 

Coupon  verification 
draws  strong  support 

Though  unveiled  only  a  month-and-a- 
half  ago,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  Coupon  Distribution  Verification 
Service  has  attracted  the  strong  support 
of  four  leading  coupon  advertisers  and 
the  participation  of  73  newspapers. 

In  a  report  to  members  of  the  ABC’s 
Coupon  Distribution  Verification  Ser¬ 
vice  task  force,  George  J.  Simko,  senior 
vicepresident/group  executive  for  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles  and  task  force  chairman, 
said,  “The  initial  response  has  been 
overwhelming  and  far  more  positive  than 
anyone  anticipated.” 

The  new  ABC  service  seeks  to  stem 
the  tide  of  advertising  coupon  mis- 
redemption  prior  to  and  at  the  point  of 
distribution  (E&P,  May  24.)  Along  with 
coupon  users  and  their  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  the  initial  stage  of  the  service  in¬ 
volves  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  with  paid  circulations  exceeding 
100,000. 

Simko  reported  that  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  the  Scott  Paper 
Company,  the  Kellogg  Company  and 
Kraft,  Inc.  have  signed  participation 
agreements.  He  said  at  least  another  12 
companies  have  indicated  support,  with 
agreements  either  en  route  or  in  various 
stages  of  approval.  Additionally,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Simko,  six  advertising  agencies 
have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  service, 
including  Olgilvy  &  Mather;  Doyle, 
Dane,  Bembach;  Leo  Burnett;  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Benton  &  Bowles  and  Prom¬ 
edia,  Inc.  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

Regarding  support  from  newspaper 
publishers,  Simko  said  that  “73  news¬ 
papers — more  than  a  third  of  the  initial 
stage  potential — have  already  submitted 
signed  participation  agreements.  Five  of 
these  papers  are  located  in  Canada.” 

“While  the  initial  response  has  been 
very  gratifying,”  Simko  said,  “we  must 
recognize  it  is  only  the  beginning.  A 
great  deal  more  support  from  advertis¬ 
ers,  advertising  agencies,  and  publishers 
is  needed,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the 
ultimate  goals  of  impacting  on  the  mis- 
redemption  problem  and  strengthening 
newspapers  as  the  medium  of  coupon 
advertising.” 

He  further  stated  that  initial  inspec¬ 
tions  of  the  new  verification  service  will 
be  beginning  soon,  with  initial  reports 
scheduled  for  release  in  late  August  and 
early  September. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Help  on  the  way  in  new  column 


If  you  think  1980  news  flow  has  been 
rushing  ahead  at  increasing  speed  to  the 
half-way  mark,  consider  a  news  release 
of  June  27  from  New  York  Times  Special 
Features  along  with  an  enclosure. 

The  latter  is  an  attractive,  sturdy, 
spiral-bound  calendar:  “Mary  Ellen’s 
Best  of  helpful  hints  calendar  1981.” 

The  rush  to  1981  is  by  way  of  announc¬ 
ing  a  new  column  debuting  September  8 
from  NYTSF  and  Mary  Ellen  Pinkham 
of  Minneapolis.  Her  trade  paperback, 
“Mary  Ellen’s  Best  of  Helpful  Hints”, 
has  been  edging  another  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture  star  for  top  spot  on  the  New  York 
Times  best  seller  paperback  list  the  past 
couple  of  weeks.  The  rival  is  Jim  Davis’ 
comic  strip  cat  in  “Garfield  at  Large,” 
and  for  the  past  four  weeks  they  have 
equally  divided  #  1  and  #2  spots. 

With  the  newspaper  “Helpful  Hints” 
beginning  in  September  three-a-week, 
Mary  Ellen  will  provide  readers  easy 
ways  of  solving  every  conceivable 
household  problem — and  probably  a  few 
inconceivable  ones. 

The  author-columnist  is  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  Family  Circle  magazine  and 
appears  twice  weekly  on  ABC-TV’s 
Good  Morning  America.  Another  book, 
“Mary  Ellen’s  Best  of  Helpful  Kitchen 
Hints,”  is  due  this  Fall  from  Warner 
Books. 

Back  in  1976,  the  housewife,  mother, 
businesswoman  set  up  her  own  company 
to  publish  a  collection  of  hints.  The  au¬ 
thor  attributes  success  to  hectic  life 
style.  In  addition  to  running  the  company 
she  set  up  to  publish  the  book,  Mary 
Ellen  Enterprises,  she  is  the  wife  of 
Sherman  Pinkham,  who  handled  public 
relations  for  the  Minnesota  Vikings  for  8 
years.  They  have  a  six-year-old  son. 

“I’ve  always  been  doing  10  things  at  a 
time,  and  I’ve  had  to  search  out  time- 
savers.”  With  her  mother.  Pearl  Higgen- 
botham,  who  has  a  whirlpool  business. 


Mary  Ellen  collected  hints  and  ideas  for 
making  daily  routine  easier.  They  wrote 
the  first  book  for  people  who  have  heard 
scores  of  hints  but  never  can  recall  the 
specifics  when  disaster  strikes. 

Her  own  published  edition  has  moved 
close  to  a  million  copies  since  1976. 
“When  you  have  50,000  copies  of  your 
book  in  your  basement,  you  learn  how  to 
sell  them.”  The  author  went  commercial 
last  year  in  the  Wamer/Lansky  edition 
now  on  the  best-seller  list. 

In  promoting  the  new  feature.  New 
York  Times  Special  Features  is  offering 
charter  subscribers  a  serialization  of  the 
new  book  as  a  bonus  to  help  launch  the 
“Helpful  Hints”  column. 

«  9jc  9|c 

John  Langton,  a  National  Cartoonist 
Society  member  and  with  the  New  York 
Post  art  department  since  1%5  doing  fea¬ 
ture  and  sports  cartoons,  is  producing 
three  weekly  features  for  TV  Compulog 
Services,  Inc. 

Langston’s  “Think  You  Know  TV?”, 
“Think  You  Know  Sports?”  and  “Think 
You  Know  Movies?”  couple  trivia  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  in  related  illustrations. 
The  features  are  marketed  separately  or 
as  a  package. 

*  *  ♦ 

Inter-Continental  Press  has  two  new 
features  for  the  coming  football  season. 
One  is  a  football  handicapping  service  by 
Mort  Olshan,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Gold  Sheet  distributed  on  newsstands 
and  by  subscription  during  football  and 
basketball  seasons. 

ICP  selected  four  features  from  the 
Gold  Sheet — Gold  Sheet  top  ten.  Gold 
Sheet  line,  weekly  College  Forecast  and 
the  weekly  Pro  Forecast — for  an  overall 
service  “Mort  Olshan’s  Gold  Sheet 
Highlights.”  They  begin  September  1. 

The  other  new  feature  is  a  football 
puzzle  by  Bob  Bowie  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Called  “All  Pro,”  it  is  a  circle-the-word 
type  puzzle  in  a  mixture  of  trivia,  nostal¬ 
gia  and  current  names  of  players,  owners 
and  teams.  This  one  runs  through  the 
Super  Bowl,  from  start-up  August  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  H.  Bang  has  been  appointed 
resident  controller  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  syndicate  president  Joseph  F. 
D’Angelo. 

Bang  was  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  responsible  for  the  production  op¬ 
erations,  personnel  relations  and  compu¬ 
ter  systems. 

Before  joining  King  in  1975,  Bang 
worked  for  the  Information  Services  Di¬ 
vision  of  The  Hearst  Corporation  de¬ 
veloping  business  and  production  com¬ 


puter  systems  for  newspapers.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  a  division  controller  of  the 
Crane  Company  in  Garwood,  N.J. 

Bang  was  a  member  of  the  MIT  study 
group  on  the  computerized  newspaper 
morgue  system.  He  worked  with  the  UPI 
study  group  which  developed  the 
Worldwide  Storage  and  Retrieval  Sys¬ 
tem. 


William  H.  Bang 


And  speaking  of  unusual  press  re¬ 
leases,  cartoonist  Bob  Weber  of  “Moose 
Miller”  fame  sends  along  this  an¬ 
nouncement  in  full  color  (reproduced 
here  in  b  &  w). 


csaooAg© 
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The  class  for  Young  Associates  and 
also  non-members  of  the  institute  is  open 
in  two  age  groups,  10-13  and  13-15. 
Weber  teaches  basic  skills  in  caricature, 
lettering,  drawing  simple  animal  charac¬ 
ters,  and  capturing  action.  Students  are 
assigned  to  create  a  set  of  cartoon 
characters  and  a  comic  strip. 

Weber’s  “Moose  Miller”  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  King  Features. 
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Photographers 

(Continued  on  page  16} 


Edward  Docks,  WBX-TV,  Boston, 
was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  the  new 
secretary  is  J.  Charles  Gardner,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times. 

During  the  directors’  meeting  Hat- 
teberg  was  asked  what  members  of  the 
television  profession  might  want  from 
NPPA,  and  the  newly-elected  president 
replied:  “to  be  noticed  and  included.” 
He  said  video  and  still  photographers 
must  work  together  for  their  common 
betterment.  Approximately  20  percent  of 
the  membership  is  in  television. 

NPPA  directors  adopted  a  hefty 
budget  increase  for  1980-81,  up  from 
$338,300  to  $443,300.  The  increase, 
which  involves  a  dues  increase  to  $40  for 
regular  members  and  $25  for  students, 
funds  stipend  increases  for  the  News 
Photographer  editor,  Jim  Gordon  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  and 
Executive  Secretary  Charles  H.  Cooper, 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  start-up  money  for  computeriza¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  secretary’s  office 
and  the  magazine  production. 

Among  committee  reports  was  that  of 
the  police/press  chaired  by  Mark 
Hertzberg,  Racine  ('Nis.)  Journal  Times, 
who  is  compiling  a  digest  of  laws  affect¬ 


ing  NPPA  members  in  various  states.  He 
noted  that  police/fire  scanner  radios  can 
be  illegal  in  some  states  and  that  some 
members  have  been  arrested  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  scanner  laws. 

Hertzberg  contacted  state  attorney 
generals,  receiving  prompt  replies  from 
some,  while  others  ignored  follow-up  let¬ 
ters.  He  has  to  track  down  seven  more 
states  and  is  also  workirlg  on  a  set  of 
police/press  guidelines. 

Hertzberg  reported,  “1  realize  that  one 
cannot  legislate  police  or  press  conduct. 
But  1  hope  the  guidelines  will  help  police 
officers  understand  our  rights  better.  The 
guidelines  are  quite  liberal,  but  they  are 
drawn  from  existing  police  policies  or 
department  rules.  Some  policemen  who 
wrote  me  said  they  were  hoping  the 
guidelines  would  be  ones  they  could  im¬ 
plement  in  their  own  department.” 

Added  the  police/press  chairman: 
“Education  and  compromise  are  two  key 
ingredients  of  police/press  relations.  1  am 
happy  about  the  continuing  success  of 
Bob  Brush’s  talks  to  the  new  recruits 
every  so  often  at  the  New  Jersey  state 
trooper’s  training  academy  ...  1  also 
suggest  that  police  officers  ride  with  us 
occasionally  just  as  photographers  often 
ride  with  policemen.” 

Freedom  of  Information  committee 
chairman,  William  O.  Seymour,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  West  Virginia.  Morgantown,  re¬ 
ported  that  his  committee  communicated 
with  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  when 


that  body  was  considering  a  bill  which 
would  require  licensing  of  photog¬ 
raphers.  “It  did  not  get  out  of  commit¬ 
tee,”  Seymour  added. 

He  is  also  studying  extent  of  scanner 
use.  Seymour  explained  it  took  the  FCC 
over  three  months  to  respond  to  his  re¬ 
quest  for  its  opinion,  finally  getting  an 
answer  that  the  commission  had  no  opin¬ 
ion. 

Reporter  missing 

No  clues  have  been  turned  up  relating 
to  the  disappearance  on  June  13  of  a 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook 
reporter. 

A1  Bock,  47,  was  last  seen  leaving  the 
Outlook  after  work  on  June  13.  When  his 
wife  and  13-year  old  son  returned  from  a 
backpacking  trip,  he  was  missing.  The 
house  lights  were  on  and  his  wallet  was 
left  behind. 

Friends  of  the  family,  according  to 
Bock’s  wife,  have  offered  a  $2,000  re¬ 
ward  for  information  leading  to  his  re¬ 
turn. 

Dennis  Morefield,  managing  editor  of 
the  Outlook  told  E&P  there  is  “no  indi¬ 
cation  that  his  disappearance  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  anything  he  was  working 
on  here.” 

City  editor  Bob  Bayer  said,  “Bock 
filed  three  stories  that  day.  They  were  all 
fine  and  showed  no  indication  that  he 
was  upset.” 


Advertisii^  Suwlements. 

Now  two  years  old,  our  unique  concept  continues  to  generate  new  advertising  revenue  and 
high  reader  interest  for  an  increasing  number  of  papers. 

We’ve  taken  our  unparalleled  coverage  of  fashion,  home  furnishings,  bridal  gowns  and 
accessories,  and  converted  it  into  totally  integrated,  seasonal  editorial  packages. 

Completely  camera-ready,  and  available  in  tab  or  standard-size,  our  pages  offer  crisp  graphics 
and  illustration.  This  outstanding  artwork,  in  combination  with  copy  written  by  our  experienced 
staff,  offers  a  complete  look  at  the  upcoming  season. 

Designed  to  either  stand  alone,  or  to  be  incorporated  into  existing  sections,  our  material  offers 
many  advantages.  Available  far  in  advance  of  publication,  ample  time  for  promotion  and 
planning  is  assured.  Ad  Managers  consistently  rate  our  sections  among  the  easiest  to  sell.  The 
lead  time  lets  them  prepare  layouts  to  show  their  accounts,  and  the  reputation  of  Fairchild 
increases  acceptance. 

Editors  attest  to  reader  interest  and  the  quality  of  our  editorial-produced  without  over¬ 
burdening  their  own  staff. 

Let  us  show  you  how  our  material  can  help  you,  editorially-and  on  the  bottom  line. 

The  Fairchild  Syndicate 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  W,  Daily  News  Record,  Men’s  Wear,  SportStyle,  Home  Furnishings  Daily 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  sartiples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


■  ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED"  are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from;  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York  NY  10014. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


NEW  COMIC  STRIPS,  Puzzles,  Panel 
Comics.  Free;  Over  80  Features  Catalog 
and  Samples.  Write  R-Gabs.  1324  N.  3rd 
St.  Joseph  MO  64501. 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 

CHALLENGING;  solvable;  entertaining 
puzzles  prepared  by  non-syndicated 
journalist  with  15  years  experience 
creating  crosswords.  Only  $5  each, 
camera-ready,  based  on  monthly  orders 
of  5  weekly  puzzles.  No  contracts.  Free 
samples.  Alan  Weiss,  1613  Juniper,  Sol- 
vang  CA  93463. 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Hard  hitting  column  to  grace  your  edito¬ 
rial  page:  weeklies.  The  Eighties  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Wallace  must  improve  your  paper. 
Samples.  Box  15.  Fraser  NY  13753. 


LINE  ADS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  — $3.10  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.95  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  —$2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $2.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 

copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per  column  inch 
camera  ready.  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  N  Y  10022  (212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

FINANCIAL  COLUMN 


WEEKLY  news-you-can-use  in  my  cur¬ 
rently  published  column,  “You  And  Your 
Money,”  Only  $5  per  week.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  Alan  Weiss,  1613  Juniper,  Solvang 
CA  93463. 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really 
serious  about  promotion — The  Bottom 
Line  tells  your  local  merchant  why  he 
should  use  more  newspaper  advertising. 
Weekly  questions  and  answers  by 
publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  and 
humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
27  o,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

HUMOR,  info,  puzzles,  cartoons  galore. 
List,  samples,  package  offers.  Dickson, 
17700  Western  69p,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news.  Proven 
results.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Mike 
LeFan,  1802  S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) 
Great  for  Weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  6th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — Citation  for  recent  na¬ 
tional  award  says  “entertaining  format, 
concise,  solid  writing  skills  and  a  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,"  6th  year, 
major  dailies.  Edith  Lank,  240  Heming¬ 
way.  Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271- 
6230. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Extensive 
how-to  manual  by  prominent  publisher, 
describes  every  step.  Details  from  Meadow 
Press,  Box  35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 

NEWSLEUERS 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY!  Moonlight  as  a  free¬ 
lance  writer/photographer.  New  and  exist¬ 
ing  markets  twice  monthly.  Free  details. 
Freelance  News,  Box  1589,  Albany  OR 
97321. _ 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily 
and  community  newspapers.  Professional, 
confidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635. _ 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av, 
Haddonfield  NJ  08033  (609)  795-6026 

JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  af¬ 
ford  continuing  service  in  making  your  ef¬ 
forts  successful.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
CO.,  INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file;  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA  01037.  (413) 
477-6009. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

11  Main  St,  Southborough  MA  01772 
_ (617)  481-8562. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  OFFSET,  ZONE  8,  Family  owned 
and  operated.  Gross  yearly  $135M  plus. 
Excellent  growth  potential  not  fully  real¬ 
ized.  Home  base  competition  not  too  strong 
for  new  aggressive  owner.  $150,000.  One- 
half  down,  balance  10%.  Box  35038, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VACATION  AREA  Zone  1  rural  weekly, 
4700  paid  circulation,  $187,000  gross  and 
growing.  127  years  of  community  leader¬ 
ship.  No  home  base  competition.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Financing  available.  Box 
35069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TENNESSEE  weekly  with  shopper.  Long 
established  moneymaker.  Generous  owner 
terms. 

ARKANSAS  weekly.  4500  circulation. 
$320M  includes  plant  and  building. 
Terms. 

FLORIDA  group  of  3  weeklies.  1.65  times 
$183,541  gross. 

MISSISSIPPI  unopposed  county  seat 
weeklies.  Outstanding  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quire  long  established  properties  in  boom¬ 
ing  Sunbelt,  Owner  Terms. 

JAMES  WHITE 

Box  783,  McMinnville,  TN  37110 


IOWA  WEEKLY,  rich  farming  area,  gross, 
about  $300,000,  price  $385,000  includes 
building  worth  near  $100,000.  Terms  pos¬ 
sible  if  solid  buyer.  State  cash  and  experi¬ 
ence  first  letter;  no  phones  unless  you’re 
in  our  files.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

Norton  KS  67654 _ 

NEWSPAPER  for  sale,  twice  monthly 
community  newspaper  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Rural,  agricultural  area  close  to  city 
with  expansion  possibilities.  $25,000.  Box 
35155,  Editors  Publisher. 


TWO  WEEKLIES  in  Los  Angeles  suburb. 
Controlled  circulation.  Gross  approxi¬ 
mately  $750,000  per  year.  Terms.  Box 
460,  Downey  CA  90241,  (213)  923-1251. 


CALIFORNIA  SHOPPER,  10  years  old,  will 

fross  500M+  in  1980,  25%  growth  rate, 
350M  with  terms.  Box  35164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  no  competition, 
fastest  growth  area  in  New  Mexico.  Good 
equipment,  $72,500,  financial.  Bob  Bar¬ 
ton,  Box  69,  Kyle  TX  78640,  (512)  268- 
2621. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO.,  INC. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte.  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 
Over  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 


AWARD-WINNING  bi-weekly  community 
newspaper  and  printing  business  in  New 
Zealand,  all  new  offset  plant,  4500  paid 


IWe  handle  different  nronerties—nffires  circulation,  sub-topical  water  playground 
iwe  nanoie  amerent  properties-oftices  environment,  ideal  retreat  from  the  rat 


350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 


race,  $400,000  gross,  holiday  here  and 


PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654.  Office  913)  '7°°')  “1,°''®'’  New 

877-3407  1  Zealand. 


9c  SENIOR  CITIZEN  monthly  4  year  old  sell  or 
’  Partner.  Senior 'Times,  Box  284, 

66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280.  Lynn  MA  01903.  (613)  599-4362. 


BILL  MATTHEVy  COMPANY  conducts  pro-  MUST  SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

fessional,  confidential  negotitations  for  Southern  California  vi/eekly  for  sale  as  soon 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  as  possible.  ’79  gross:  $300,000.  Excellent 
and  weekly  nevi/spapers  in  the  country.  Be-  potential.  Will  accept  reasonable  offer, 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  Write  PO  Box  2849.  Van  Nuys  CA  91404. 

property,  you  should  call  (813)  733-8053  - - - 

daytime;  (813)  44&0871  nights:  or  write  GROUP  OF  7  WEEKLIES,  Southeast  New 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach.  FI.  33515.  England.  $1.5  million  range.  R.  Pauley,  E  F 
No  obligation,  of  course.  Hutton  &  Co.  (617)  523-/600. 


I 


No  obligation,  of  course. 


■  I  Hutton  &  Co.  (617)  523-7600. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SERVICES 

MAILROOM 

NEWSPRINT 

ESTABLISHED  TABLOID  weekly  serving 
fast  growing  area  near  Philadelphia.  Com¬ 
position  equipment,  job  shop  included  in 
sale  at  price  of  $120,000.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co,  Inc.,  National  Press  Bldg,  Washington 
DC  20045. 


VIRGINIA-NORTH  CAROLINA  FISHING 
REPORT.  Unopposed  tabloid  published  18 
times  annually.  Already  grossing  $50M— a 
mere  fraction  of  potential.  Asking  $55M. 
Current  Williamsburg,  Virginia  location, 
good  for  college  and  tourism  publishing 
opportunities  but  could  easily  be  shifted. 
Half-ownership  available  for  $45M, 
$15,000  of  which  would  go  directjy  into 
the  paper  as  capital  for  direct  mail  New 
York-North  Carolina  subscription  solicita¬ 
tion  and  for  expansion  of  newsstand  sales. 
(804)  229-6374. 


MOM/POP  DAILY  in  Kansas  needs  resident 
owner.  Good  terms,  good  potential.  Build¬ 
ing  goes  with  sale.  $60,(X)O  down.  (316) 
342-9285. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WANT  TO  OWN  weekly  or  semi-weekly  in 
6000  to  10,000  population  community. 
Gross  $150,000  and  up.  Prefer  county 
seat.  Excellent  community  journalism  cre¬ 
dentials,  former  weekly  owner,  civic 
minded,  small  town  oriented,  will  live  in 
community  I  senre.  Strict  confidence.  No 
brokers.  Box  34712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSIDERING  SELLING?  Concerned 
about  the  tax  consequences?  Would  you 
prefer  to  stay  on  as  publisher,  or  in  another 
role,  or  retain  an  ownership  interest,  or 
simply  retire  totally?  We  can  tailor  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  fit  your  desires.  No  enormous 
chain,  we  are  interested  in  profitable 
hometown  newspapers,  weekly  or  daily, 
grossing  between  $400,0(X)  and  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Box 
31314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  m  your 
home  base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing 
plant,  and  have  at  least  4500  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  our  widely-respected  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  would  like  to  discuss 
purchasing  your  non-daily  publication. 
Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  your  needs, 
including  your  remaining  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consider. 
Please  send  information  to  Box  31752, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly 
confidential. 


SELLERS,  POTENTIAL  SELLERS.  Change 
in  ownership  forces  general  manager  to 
seek  new  territory.  20  years  experience. 
$100,000f  up;-front  to  invest  in  owner¬ 
ship,  partnership  or  will  assume  executive 
position.  Experienced  in  weekly,  daily,  ABC 
free,  voluntary  pay,  TMC.  Strong  sales, 
marketing,  employee  moral.  Fantastic 
track  record  with  references.  Style:  en¬ 
thusiastic,  real  problem  solver.  Perfect 
health.  Responsible.  Apply  to  Box  35317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


OUTSTANDING  telephone  sales  and  boy- 
crew  promotional  organization  available  to 
newspapers  in  Zones  1  and  2.  Our  com¬ 
pany  has  been  established  12  years  and  we 
currently  represent  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  from  50,(XX}  to  over  1,000,000.  Our 
reputation  is  the  finest  and  we  produce. 
Call  Dick  Levis  at  (201)  399-1211  or  write; 
Levis  Sales,  Inc,  1505  Stuyvesant  Av, 
Union  NJ  070U. 


VACATION  stops  getting  you  down?  Allow 
our  professional  staff  of  field  crew  and 
telephone  sales  experts  help  put  a  plus  in 
your  ad  column.  We  guarantee  the  finest 
quality  order  in  the  business.  Call  (215) 
586-3954  or  write  to  Donnelly  Enterprises, 
350  McDade  Blvd,  Collingdale  PA  19023. 


TMC  CONSULTING — Target  market  and 
TMC  household  data  base  development, 
computer  program  evaluation,  postal  car¬ 
rier  pre-sort  qualification,  non-subscriber 
routing,  zip  code  and  distribution  analysis. 
James  E.  Cannon,  50  Elm  St,  Windsor 
Locks  CT  06096.  (203)  623-3209. 


Place  your  bet  on  E&P  Classifieds 


STIMULATE  YOUR  AD  SALES! 
Classified  International,  a  42  year  old  firm, 
offers  a  proven  program  that  stimulates 
sales  and  profits.  Two  recent  papers  dou¬ 
bled  ad  count  within  two  months.  We  con¬ 
sult  personally,  and  provide  a  monthly  13 
part  package  which  can  be  invested  in  to¬ 
gether  or  individually.  Start  your  til  forbid 
order  now  and  receive  a  bonus  of  a  Basic 
Classified  Library  worth  $20  with  your  first 
package  of  sales  material.  Write  or  call  for 
more  information.  Tom  Greene,  1345  E 
10th  Av,  Hialeah  FL  33010,  (305)  885- 
4526. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
emoval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 

Equipment 
&  Supplies  . . . 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  sen/ice. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade-ins .  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

MODIFLEX  distortion  camera,  20x24.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Call  New  England  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery,  (617)  475-3210. 

ITEK  GRAPHITEK  435,  9  months  old,  aux¬ 
iliary  RC  paper  loading.  Asking  $7000. 
Community  Nevrspapers  (414)  762-6400. 

CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

MAJOR  SUPPLIER  of  poly-news  bags, 
bundle  bags,  rubberband  and  kraft.  Al¬ 
legheny  Paper  Co.,  4650  Campbells  Run 
Rd,  Pittsburgh  PA  15244.  Call  collect 
(412)  787-2700. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation 
system  maintains  total  homes  in  market 
area.  Adaptable  to  subscriber  only.  Pro¬ 
vides  on-line  real  time  update  to  starts, 
stops,  service  errors.  Includes  route  error 
alarm  system  with  real  time  sen/ice  error 
dispatching.  Includes  PIA  processing  with 
automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Produces 
all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  manifests. 
Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop,  and 
service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line 
of  other  business  systems  available.  Con¬ 
tact  Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd 
Dr,  Overland  Park  KS  66212.  (913)  381- 
1109. 

MAILROOM 

SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Very 
good  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Box  34252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MULLER  231  COUNTER  STACKER 
Excellent  condition. 

Box  34384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA  HI  257  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Excellent  condition. 

Box  34253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  anc 
spare  Darts. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  single 
and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley.  (800) 
527-1668. 


2  MULLER  stuffing  machines  model  227, 
main  plus  2  inserts.  1  Muller  model  227E, 
main  plus  2  inserts.  J  S  Graphic  Equip- 
ment  Co,  (214)  387-3128. _ 


MULLER  227E  inserter,  5  stations. 

Muller  EM-10  inserter,  5  stations. 

Muller  231  counter  stacker,  for  use  with 
above  inserters. 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Graphic  Products  Corporation 
Teleprinter  with  adaptable  IBM  Selectric  II 
typewriter.  Call  Al  Anderson,  (814)  723- 
8200  between  12  pm  and  4  pm. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  30  lb  steady 
suraly,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  3(X)  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 

10022.  (212)  688-3020. _ 

NEWSPRINT,  spot  or  monthly  shipments 
at  lower  price  with  1  or  2  year  contract  at 
delivered  price,  all  sizes.  Box  34925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  dorp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


We  bet  you  II  be  satisfied. 
Call  for  rates  and  info; 
(212)  752-7050 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENTS,  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


AVAILABLE  now  for  shipment,  56  rolls 
30#  newsprint.  21,007  tons,  25'  width. 
Fred  W  Janca  (817)  481-4923,  Grapevine, 


OCR  READER 


COMPUGRAPHIC  UNISCAN  with  stack 
feeder.  Excellent  condition.  Guaranteed. 
$9850  plus  shipping.  Graph-X,  Inc.  (215) 
776-0201. 


PASTE-UP 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200—12000.  Compuwriters  $2800. 
297 ITL— $1500.  Keyboards— $1000.  FHN 
Business  Products,  PO  Box  442,  Marlton 
NJ  08053.  (609)  235-7614. 


7200  1C  14-72  POINT  with  line  length  dis¬ 
play  and  6  filmstrips.  $2450  plus  shipping. 
Graph-X,  Inc,  (215)  776-0201. 


VIDEOSETTER  2414  with  2  grids  and 
Analog  spare  parts  kit.  Guaranteed. 
$15,950  plus  shipping.  Graph-x,  Inc,  (215) 
776-0201. 


UNISETTER— Low  range,  6-36  point.  For¬ 
mat  option.  Guaranteed.  $11,500  plus 
shipping.  Graph-X,  Inc.  (215)  776-0201. 


KEYBOARD,  AM  Compset  5404,  32K,  pro¬ 
gram  23.  1979  model.  Perfect  condition. 
$3500.  Tucson  Weekly  News,  (602)  622- 
4892. _ 

2  COMPUGRAPHIC  UNIVERSALS  with  re¬ 
verse  leading,  reverse  video,  13  fonts  and 
spare  parts  kit.  Also  1  Advantage  makeup 
terminal.  Call  Production  Manager,  (315) 
782-1000,  ext.  248. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  Editwriter  $7500,  low 
range,  2V2  years  old,  excellent  condition, 
available  immediately.  Asking  $13, OCX). 
After  6  pm  (914)  357-4864. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Unified  Composer  ask¬ 
ing  $6500.  Compugraphic  Unisetter  ZVi 
years  old,  excellent  condition  asking 
$10,000.  Call  after  6  pm  (914)  357-4864. 


PLATEMAKING 


ONE  MANUAL  NAPP  platemaking  system 
complete,  like  new.  Northeast  Storage  and 
Industries,  Inc.,  (213)  257-7557. 


PRESSES 


22%”  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  Units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
21Vi"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  avaialable  now. 

4  Wood  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22%"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 

available  now. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  pasters 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted 
or  rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

4  unit  Harris  VISA. 

4  unit  Merganthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

8  unit  VISA. 

5  unit  VISA. 

6  unit  Community  SC  folder,  oil  bath. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units. 

Urbanite,  various. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
_ (512)  682-7011. 


COLOR  KING  KJ6  FOLDER,  replaced  with 
new  in  February.  Asking  $12,000.  Will 
consider  trade  for  King  unit,  forklift, 
stacked  rollstands  or  ???  Tom  Pry,  8113 
SE  13th,  Portland  OR  97202,  (503)  235- 
8335. 
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8-UNIT  GOSS  MARK  I  A-80 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Press  No.  2008 
8  Units 

3  Color  half  decks 

1  (Double  2: 1  folder— double  upper  formers 
22%  Cutoff 
90°  Plate  stagger 
Tension  plate  lockup 
Goss  reels,  tensions  and  pasters— auto¬ 
matic — manufactured  and  installed  1971. 
Cline  control 
40  HP  unit  drive  motors 
Geared  for  52,500  IPH 
Paper  dollies 
Manufactured— 1948 
K  &  F  Shims 

We  can  arrange  for  removal,  transportation 
and  installation  of  presses  in  buyer’s  plant. 
Call,  write  or  wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  5487 
Lenexa  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


1  HOE  SINGLE  DELIVERY  3:2  folder. 
Equipped  with  upper  and  lower  double 
formers  and  motor  drive.  Manufactured 
1960,  23^6°  cutoff,  located  our  plant, 
available  now. 

1  Sheridan  48  page  stuffer,  manufac¬ 
tured  1956.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion. 

4  (Doss  Cosmo  double  width  roll  stands. 
Manufactured  1974.  Will  handle  45" 
diameter  rolls  62"  wide.  Equipped  with  5 
tensions  and  infeed  arrangements.  Lo¬ 
cated  our  plant,  available  now. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor  Equipment; 

4  Corner  units 
2  Stream  aligners 
2  Switches 
1  Fly  table 
9  Section  drives 

96  Wooden  rollers 

13  Iron  rollers 

12  Pipe  feet 

16  Pipe  hands 

1  Cutler  Hammer  Mark  II  stacker  with 
Mark  II  control  panel.  Manufactured 
1972. 

1  Idab  shrink  wrapper,  manufactured 
1972. 

1  New  5  HP — DC  Cutler  Hammer  drive 
motor. 

1  3  HP— DC  Drive  Motor— 1976— for  Cut¬ 
ler  Hammer  conveyor. 

2  Cutler  Hammer  60  Cycle,  50  HP  motors. 
For  more  information 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr— PO  Box  5487 
Unexa,  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


AVAILABLE  from  an  ATF  web  press;  ATF 
sheeter,  ATF  combo  folder,  3  reel  dine, 
flying  paster.  Call  New  England  Printing 
Machinery  (617)  475-3210. 


1  GOSS  UNIVERSAL,  6  units,  color  hump, 
UN  178  folder  with  2  complete  NAPP 
manual  systems.  Price  open,  best  offer, 
must  go,  need  room.  CX)ntact  James  Cos¬ 
tello,  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  Lewiston  ME 
04240,  (207)  784-5411. 


USED  OFFSET 
4  unit  Miehle  commercial  press  with 
ovens,  chill  rolls  and  combination  folder. 
6  unit  Wood  Colorflex. 

4  unit  Wood  Colorflex. 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite 
6  unit  Harris  V15A,  2  folders. 

2  unit  Daily  King  with  Color  King  folder. 
ATF  Sheeter. 

ATF  combination  folder. 

2-30  HP  Magna  drives,  complete  with  con- 
trols.  Also  1  extra  motor  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  spare  parts. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO 
P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


5  UNIT  USED  COMMUNITY 

This  original  (1963)  2-unit 
press  was  rebuilt  by  Goss  3 
years  ago,  when  3  “oil  lube” 
units  were  added.  The  stan¬ 
dard  V4/Vi  page  folder  has  5- 
web  capacity  and  a  25HP 
drive.  Excellent  condition, 
and  available  for  delivery 
now! 

TRADE-IN  ON  NEW  WEB  LEADER 

Web  Press  Corporation 
829  Houser  Way,  North 
Renton  WA  98055 
(206)  228-6545 


ATF  WEB  OFFSET  4  units  with  Offen  gas 
ovens,  double  pass.  New  in  1953  rebuilt  in 
1964.  Imprinter,  chill  tower,  fan,  4  roll  in¬ 
put.  Best  offer  over  $70,000.  Tom  Miles 
(216)  243-3653,  (Cleveland.  OH.) 


4  UNIT  URBANITE,  loaded,  2  years  old, 
modified  Va,  Vt  folder  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  (617)  475-3210. 


CAPCO  portable  ink  fountains.  Wood  port- 
able  Ink  fountains.  Goss  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Hoe  ink  boxes.  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  22%.  4  units  with  2:1  double  deliv¬ 
ery  folder.  We  have  in  storage  spare  parts 
for  Hoe  color  convertible  presses.  Two 
Cline  reels,  and  pasters  in  self-contained 
framing.  Running  belts,  side  lay,  etc.  Suit¬ 
able  for  publication  or  newspaper  press. 
Paper  roll  dollys  and  track.  1  single  width 
Goss  balloon. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


GOSS  SC,  7  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  SC,  5  unit  press,  1968. 

Goss  Community,  4  unit  press,  1972. 
Goss  Suburban  “15(X)”  4  unit  press. 

Goss  Urbanite,  9  unit  press,  1971. 
Urbanite,  4  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
(Doss  folders:  Community.  SC,  Signature, 
Urbanite,  Metro. 

Harris  V15-A,  6  unit  press,  1973. 

Harris  V22,  5  unit  press,  1967-71. 

Harris  V25,  5  unit  press,  1971. 

Harris  folders:  JFl,  JF4,  FJ7,  JFIO,  JF25. 
Color  King,  2  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
News  King,  4  unit  press,  1972. 

News  King,  4  unit  press,  1%5. 

M.E.G.  2(J0  flying  pasters. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Ind.  Ct  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


HARRIS  V15-A,  3  units  and  folder. 

4  unit  Goss  Community  press,  1979, 
available  immediately. 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder. 

A  Steppter  730  inserter/3  bin. 

Contact:  Ken  Langley 
Continental  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 
7881  Mastin  Dr. 

Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


COTTRELL  V-22,  4  units,  JF-4  folder 
with  double  parallel. 

Cottrell  V-25  folders,  JF-1. 

Cottrell  Vanguard  V-15,  2  units, 

Fairchild  Color  King  5  Units,  1968. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  folder. 

Goss  SU  folder,  double  parallel. 

Goss  Suburban,  8  units. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  SC  folders. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban.  SU, 
Community. 

Goss  Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vt  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%". 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  and  75  HP. 
WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC. 

97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  25-4388 


3-UNIT  USED  NEWSKING 

Vintage  1967  press  with  3 
web  roll  stand,  20HP  drive, 
and  a  KJ-6  folder.  In  good 
condition  and  ideal  as  a 
“starter  press”  or  an  addi¬ 
tion.  Priced  for  immediate 
sale. 

TRADE-IN  DN  NEW  WEB  LEADER 

Web  Press  Corporation 
829  Houser  Way,  North 
Renton  WA  98055 
(206)  228-6545 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
We  sell  presses  as  is,  or  reconditioned. 
Move  your  press,  install  and  train  on  all 
makes  and  models  web  offset  and  letter- 
press.  25  years  experience.  CONTACT; 
Ken  Langley 

7881  Mastin,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


USED  LETTERPRESS 

4  unit  Goss  headliner,  22%",  1957,  2 
color  decks,  single  delivery  folder,  un¬ 
itized  drive. 

6  unit  Goss  Headliner,  22%",  1963, 
equipped  with  Di-Litho,  no  folder. 

2  Line  Scott,  22%",  1958,  8  units,  1  color 
hump,  1  double  delivery  3:2  folder. 

1  Line  Scott,  22%',  1965,  8  units,  1  color 
hump,  3:2  Folder. 

Scott  Press,  23^6",  7  units  plus  2  units 
superimposed,  3:2  folder  with  balloons, 
all  NAPP  equipment. 

23H/i6"  double  delivery  folding  machine,  R. 
Hoe. 

22%"  double  delivery  folding  machine  with 
balloons. 

3  Goss  Universals — single  width:  a)  6  un¬ 
its,  color  deck,  folder,  double  end,  6  pos¬ 
ition  roll  stand;  b)  8  units  on  substruc¬ 
tures;  c)  8  units  on  substructures  loaded 
with  color. 

Unitubular  800  series,  9  units,  4  color 
decks,  3  folders. 

2-6(7'  Capco  Rewinders. 

6  and  8  position  single  width  roll  stands. 

Stobb  Bundlers. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
P  0  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  1975  with 
Suburban  folder,  immaculate  condition, 
available  immediately.  Call  Southern  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  (305)  592-8409  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  Printing  Machinery  (617)  475-321(5. 


COTTRELL  V-25,  add-on  unit. 

Cottrell  V-15A,  2  units,  folder  (recon¬ 
ditioned). 

News  King,  2  units,  folder  (reconditioned). 
Hantscho  Jr.,  2  units,  folder. 

Hantscho  Mark  II,  4  units,  dryer,  folder— 
1977. 

Miehle  sheeter  22%"  cut  off. 

Butler  splicer  model  4042A. 

Baldwin  model  104A  Count-o-veyor. 
Cottrell  single  V-15A  roll  stand. 

Cottrell  4  position  stacked  roll  stand. 
Cross  perf  for  Cottrell  folder. 

INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 

(305)  896-4330  Telex  56-7471 


HARRIS  845,  3  units,  2:1  folder,  new 
1973.  IPEC  Inc,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090.  (312)  459-9700. 


QUARTERFOLD  STITCHER— Harris/Macey 
Signa  binder  consisting  of  1  Macey  Signa 
Stitch  II  (includes  2  heads)  and  1  Macey 
single  pocket  feeder.  Plus  spare  parts. 
Used  once  each  week  May  '78  to  May  '80. 
Asking  $15,000.  Call  or  write  Bob 
Saehloff,  The  Daily  Freeman,  79  Hurley 
Av,  Kingston  NY  12401,  (914)  331-5000. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 
Second-hand  Goss  Urbanite  and  Harris- 
845  Rollstands  immediately  available  and 
at  substantial  savings  over  cost  of  new 
rollstands. 

CARY  COMPANY,  INC. 

327  Pepper  Road 
Barrington  IL  60010 
(312)  381-4600 


2-UNIT  USED  THATCHER 

Treated  with  tender  loving 
care,  this  1963  press  has  a  2 
web  roll  stand  and  lOHP 
drive  .  .  .  ideal  for  a  small 
paper.  Clean,  available  now, 
and  priced  to  sell!! 

TRADE-IN  DN  NEW  WEB  LEADER 

Web  Press  Corporation 
829  Houser  Way,  North 
Renton  WA  98055 
(206)  228-6545 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  12,  1980 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRINTERS 


7  TELETYPE  MOD  40  PRINTERS.  Tractor 
feed  with  power  supplies,  controller  cards, 
80  column,  all  in  good  working  order.  Large 
supply  of  spare  parts  also  available.  Con¬ 
tact  G.  Labelle  or  Vern  Thorson  at  (312) 
321-2063,  (Chicago,  IL). 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phllllpsburgany  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
.1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  MARK  I  or  II  press  units  with  21^2" 
cut  off. 

Box  34445,  Editor  &  Publisher 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Box  34254, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  cmeration. 
Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  scrap  litho¬ 
graphic  film  and  silver  chip.  All  types  and 
models  of  Silver  Recovery  Equipment.  Call 
Boston  Recovery  (lo,  Walpole  MA  (617) 
668-5486. 


GOSS  SC  folder  with  quarter  fold.  George 
Harrison,  North  Texas  Publications,  (214) 
241-1661. 


IDAB-440  or  HALL  MONITOR  COUNTER 
STACKER  for  small  newspaper  facility. 
Must  see  in  operation.  Box  35116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


22%  CUTOFF  GOSS  MARK  I  headliner- 
letter  press  14  units — 2  double  delivery 
folder,  elevation  from  reel  room  to  press 
room  ir  lockup-under  side.  The  above 
equipment  must  be  in  operation.  Box 
35011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


22%  CUTOFF  HOE  colormatic  letter- 
press — ^9  units — 2: 1  double  delivery  folder, 
elevation  from  reel  room  to  press  room 
10  &  plate  lockup  under  side.  The  above 
equipment  must  be  in  operation.  Box 
3^12,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper 
cutters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  in¬ 
serting  machines;  Cheshire  automatic 
labelers,  die  cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string 
tyers,  envelope  converting  equipment, 
vacuum  forming,  shrink  pack,  skin  packag¬ 
ing  and  blister  forming  also  printing  press, 
etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold  stamping 
equipment.  We  wMlassume  all  pick  up  and 
transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash  or 
certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


DELTA  DATA  5000  VDT's.  Purchase  or 
trade  for  phototypesetting  equipment.  Call 
Jim  Rose  (415)  783-6111. 


NEWSPRINT  34'  to  36'.  40'  diameter,  up 
to  50  tons  a  month.  Immediately.  Call 
(305)  667-7481,  ask  for  Mary,  leave  name 
and  number. 


NAPP  Newstar  manual  single  plate  equip¬ 
ment,  two  sets  including  exposure  units, 
washers  and  dryers.  Call  S.  Dean  (212) 
532-7300,  or  write  Box  35357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
Lead  Department  Commercial  Metals  Co. 
Box  1046  [iailas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts, 
IBM;  Heidelbergs.  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive 
Ave.,  Oceanside,  NY  11572,  (516)  764- 
2250. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 


Help  Wanted 


ACADEMIC 


COMMUNITY  JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
or  assistant  professor  (tenure  track),  start¬ 
ing  September  10:  teach  community  jour¬ 
nalism,  reporting,  feature  writing,  history 
of  and  introduction  to  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Must  have  Masters  (PhD  preferred), 
5  years  newspaper  work.  Minimum 
$12,048  or  $15,280.  Send  resume,  3  let¬ 
ters  of  reference,  transcripts  by  July  21, 
1980,  to  Robert  0,  Shipman,  Director, 
Mass  Communications  Institute,  Mankato 
State  University,  Mankato  MN  56001.  An 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  journalism  to 
teach  writing,  editing,  layout  and  serve  as 
advisor  to  student  newspaper  starting 
September  23,  1980.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence  and  MA  required.  Salary  competitive. 
Tenure  possible.  Send  resume  with  ad¬ 
dresses  of  4  references  by  August  11  to 
Professor  Mickey  Logue,  Journalism  Dept, 
8090  Haley  Center,  Auburn  University,  AL 
36849.  Auburn  University  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 

BROADCAST  JOURNALISM— Instructor  or 
assistant  professor.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments;  MA  degree  plus  professional  and/or 
teaching  experience.  Open  September 
1980.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Contact:  Dean,  Hall  School  of 
Journalism,  Troy  State  University,  Tnjy  AL 
36081.  Deadline  for  applications  is  July 
30.  Troy  State  Universi^  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLICATIONS 

DIRECTOR 

The  Associated  Students  of 
the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  seeks  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  proven  edi¬ 
torial,  printing,  advertising, 
and  business  ability  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  advise  all  as¬ 
pects  of  student  publica¬ 
tion,  including  the  Daily 
Bruin,  campus  radio,  year¬ 
book,  literary  and  other 
campus  media. 

The  individual  we  seek 
must  have  a  sound  journal¬ 
ism  background  and  be 
able  to  advise  without  re¬ 
stricting  our  student  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  or  journal¬ 
istic  enthusiasm.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  support  and 
training  of  a  student  staff 
of  over  300.  Directly  super¬ 
vises  a  5  member  profes¬ 
sional  staff  and  oversees 
all  financial  planning,  bud¬ 
geting  and  cost  control  pro- 
cedures  for  a  $1  million 
budget. 

UCLA  wants  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  publications  profes¬ 
sional  for  this  key  position. 
Previous  experience  with  a 
campus  publication  pro¬ 
gram,  including  typeset¬ 
ting,  layout,  and  production 
techniques,  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  The  compensation, 
benefits  and  environment 
are  outstanding — but  the 
position  demands  a  high 
energy  administrator  with 
exceptional  organizational 
skills.  Please  submit  re¬ 
sume  with  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to: 

ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS  UCLA 
Personnel  Dept.— e/p 
308  Westwood  Plaza 
Los  Angeles  CA  90024 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRPER¬ 
SON.  Associate  or  full  professor  to  head 
growing  program  at  private,  liberal  arts  and 
science  college  in  beautiful  Vermont  near 
Green  Mountains.  Minimum  MA  with  ex¬ 
perience,  PhD  preferred,  administrative 
experience  desirable.  Need  person  to  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  in  development  of  inter¬ 
disciplinary  courses  and  programs.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  August  1  for  preferred  hire 
September  1,  1980.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualificatiixis.  Send  resume  to  Dr.  Ro¬ 
land  Provost,  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  Saint  Michael's  College,  Winooski 
VT  05404.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO 
announces  two  openings  to  teach,  in  En¬ 
glish,  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  newswriting,  editing  or  report¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  advertising,  introduc¬ 
tion  to  mass  communication,  mass  media 
in  society.  Ability  to  teach  theory  or  re¬ 
search  methods  a  plus.  Candidates  should 
specify  areas  of  greatest  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  interest.  Course  load  9  hours  per 
semester.  Doctorate,  teaching  experience, 
and  ability  to  adapt  courses  to  needs  and 
perspectives  of  students  in  a  developing 
country  required.  Rank,  salary  depend  on 
qualifications.  Write,  with  resume,  tO: 
Dean  of  the  Faculties,  The  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Cairo,  866  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York  NY  10017. 


JOURNALISM 

Temporary  full-time  position  available 
September  1980.  Position  includes  teach¬ 
ing  4  classes  in  the  areas  of  news  writing 
and  copy  editing.  Masters  degree,  at  least 
3  years  in  professional  media  and  1  year 
teaching  eimerience  at  university  level  are 
required.  PhD  or  ABD  in  journalism  or 
mass  communications  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Dr.  Popvich,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ball  State  University, 
Muncie  IN  47306.  Applications  must  be 
postmarked  by  July  30.  1980. 

Ball  State  University  practices  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  in  Education  and  Employment. 


RIT  NEEDS  TEACHERS 
IN  GRAPHIC  ARTS  MANAGEMENT 
AND  IN  REPRODUCTION  PHOTOGRAPHY 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION  to  start  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1980.  Applicants  should  have 
considerable  experience  in  graphic  arts 
industry  in  2  of  the  following  areas;  fi¬ 
nance,  estimating,  pnxfuction,  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  Prior  teaching  experience,  interest 
in  research,  and  advanced  academic  de¬ 
gree  preferred. 

REPRODUCTION  PHOTOGRAPHY  POSI¬ 
TION  to  start  September  1,  1980.  /^pli- 
cants  should  have  considerable  experience 
in  the  technical,  scientific,  and  manage¬ 
ment  aspects  of  the  reproduction  photog¬ 
raphy  area.  Prior  teaching  experience,  in¬ 
terest  in  research,  and  advanced  aca¬ 
demic  degree  preferred. 

Write:  Dr.  Mark  F.  Guldin 

Director 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
One  Lomb  Memorial  Dr 
Rochester  NY  14623 
An  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Join  Houston 
Community  Newspapers,  Houston's  fast¬ 
est  growing  weekly  newspaper  company. 
Publishers  of  7  newspapers  and  17  differ¬ 
ent  Pennysavers  with  circulation  in  excess 
of  3(X},000.  Candidate  should  be  degreed 
with  2-3  years  experience.  Salary  to 
$23,(X)0.  Send  resume  to  David  Osypczuk, 
Director  of  Finance-Controller,  Houston 
Community  Newwaoers,  Inc,  PO  Box  280, 
Channelview  TX  77530. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

Leading  newspaper  marketing  company 
seeks  top  marketing  professional  to  de¬ 
velop  strong  sales  promotional/research 
function.  Staff  and  management  training 
also  part  of  responsibility  plus  develop¬ 
ment  of  major  sales  presentations.  Future 
unlimited  and  includes  possible  top  man¬ 
agement  leadership  opportunity.  Replies 
confidential  for  this  new  management  po¬ 
sition.  Box  34947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 
Sales  oriented.  Zone  7  weekly.  Must  have 
advertising  and  promotional  credentials. 
Largest  weekly  in  our  state.  Ownership  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  to  Box  35308,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMeilSTRAVVE 


NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  To  $35,000 
For  large  metro  in  the  East.  Report  to  ad 
director  and  supervise  staff  of  40.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  marketplace  highly 
desirable. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $30,000 
50,000  daily  in  the  East.  Report  to  general 
manager  in  this  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplace.  Degree  preferred,  not  required. 
Must  have  prior  circulation  experieiKe  in  a 
competitive  market. 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 

30,000  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Report  to 
publisher,  responsibility  for  advertising 
and  circulation.  Degree  required,  ad¬ 
vanced  business  degree  desirable.  Have 
strong  management  ability  with  proven 
track  record. 


AD  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

Large  weekly  in  the  East.  Report  to  general 
manager,  supervise  10.  Combination  paid 
and  free  distribution. 


ASST.  AD  DIRECTOR  To  $25,000 

Medium  size  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Report 
to  ad  director.  Responsibility  for  half  of  ad 
staff,  15  people.  Must  have  growth  poten¬ 
tial  to  grow  in  the  ad  director's  position. 
Degree  desirable. 

AD  MANAGER  To  $25,000 

Large  weekly  in  the  Midwest.  Report  to 
marketing  manager,  responsibility  for  half 
of  their  publications.  Degree  required:  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  market. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $25,000 

40,CI00  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Report  to 
general  manager  and  supervise  staff  of  30 
m  this  union  property.  Must  have  prior  cir¬ 
culation  management  experience  in  a 
union  shop. 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $25,000 

Large  weekly  in  the  West.  Report  to  the 

eneral  manager.  Must  be  motivator  and 
rainer.  Hire,  train  and  develop  manage¬ 
ment  staff.  Degree  required,  ^se  salary 
plus  incentives. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  To  $25,000 
Large  metro  in  the  Southwest.  Major  por¬ 
tion  of  time  spent  on  analytical  analysis  of 
existing  and  future  systems.  Exposure  and 
experience  with  IBM  equipment  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Degree  required. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $22,000 

25,0(X)  evening  publication  in  the  West. 
Report  to  generaf  manager,  supervise  staff 
of  35  full  and  part-time  employees.  Must 
be  strong  administrator  with  good  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation,  sales  and  promotions. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $20,M0 

Medium  size  newspaper  in  the  Midwest, 
part  of  a  major  chain.  Function  in  both 
areas,  business  and  production.  Report  to 
the  business  manager. 

AD  DIRECTOR  To  $20,000 

15,IX)0  daily  in  the  Midwest,  part  of  a 
newspaper  chain.  Report  to  publisher. 
Have  prior  management  experience  in 
comparable  size  property.  Degree  desira¬ 
ble.  Salary  plus  incentives. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $18,000 
10, OCX)  daily  located  in  rural  section  in  the 
East.  Report  to  publisher  of  this  evening 
publication. 


RETAIL  AD  MGR  To  $17,000 

25,000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Report  to 
ad  director.  Be  a  proven  leader  and 
motivator.  Handle  several  key  accounts  on 
a  personal  basis. 


All  positions  fee  paid. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  or  call: 
Patrick  J.  Quinn  Jr. 


GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
PO  Box  905,  610  E  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER/EDITOR  for  15,000 
PM  daily  in  Zone  5.  Looking  for  general 
management  and  business  background 
plus  editorial  capability.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  34984,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGER  for  highly  successful  30,000 
circulation  weekly  zoned  supplemental 
product  in  rapidly  growing  Harte-Hanks 
.market.  Must  be  innovative  and  promota- 
ble  advertising  professional.  Good  salary 
and  company  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Jim  Pollard,  The  Eagle,  PO  Box  3000, 
Bryan  TX  77801. 


PUBLISHER 

Excellent  growth  opportunity  in  small  Zone 
6  daily.  Successful  candidate  will,  as  a 
minimum,  have  bachelor  degree  and  rec¬ 
ord  of  progressive  responsibilities  in  news¬ 
paper  management.  Responses  must  in¬ 
clude  salary  history  and  resume.  Box 
35221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Challenging  position  with  growing  sales  or¬ 
ganization  at  one  of  New  Jersey's  largest 
newspapers.  Attractive  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  plus  commissions  and 
expenses,  fully  paid  hospitalization  includ¬ 
ing  major  medical  and  dental  plans.  Car 
required.  Please  forward  current  resume 
to  Box  34965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER — We  have  a  general  man¬ 
agement  opportunity  for  you  at  a  small 
northern  Ohio  weekly.  If  you  have  an  ag- 

gressive  sales  background  send  resume  to 
ox  35350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU’LL  MAKE  PLENTY 
OF  MONEY  .  .  . 

If  your  desire  is  to  be  a  successful  space 
salesperson  and  you  have  drive,  persis¬ 
tence  and  self  motivation  plus  solid  sales 
experience,  this  established  publisher  of 
travel  and  health-care  trade  journals  wants 
you  to  telephone  right  away.  We  need  you 
if  you  are  a  positive  person  with  a  burning 
desire  to  succeed  financially  and  emotion¬ 
ally.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary  plus 
commissions  and  the  time  to  prove  your¬ 
self.  If  you  are  ready  to  make  a  real  com¬ 
mitment  to  your  future,  contact  Hal  Spec- 
tor,  Brentwood  Publishing  Corp,  825  S 
Barrington,  Los  Angeles  CA  90049,  (213) 
826-8388. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  northwest  Indiana 
tabloid,  free  weekly  newspaper  grossing 
$700,000  with  job  shop,  if  you  are  high^ 
motivated,  experienced  in  display  and 
classified  sales  and  can  direct  staff,  send 
resume  and  references,  also  salary  history. 
Ours  is  a  highly  reputable  product.  Salary 
plus  bonus,  good  fringe  benefits.  Strict 
confidence  assured.  Box  35335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAiL  MANAGER— Chance  for  experi¬ 
enced  saiesperson  to  step  into  first  man¬ 
agement  position.  Open  immediateiy.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  account  list  and  training  of  3 
other  outside  sales  people.  Responsible  to 
ad  director.  $12,000-$14,000  range.  Will 
help  with  moving  expenses.  Call  today,  we 
need  someone  quickly.  Lee  Harney  (502) 
821-6833. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We're  looking  for  a  take-charge  kind  of 
person  who'lf start  with  the  title  of  adver¬ 
tising  director  but  will  want  to  get  involved 
with  ali  facets  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
community. 

Basic  responsibilities  include  developing  a 
great  sales  team  and  building  the 
strongest  possible  advertising  sales  base. 
If  you're  a  leader  and  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow,  please  write  .  .  .  tell  us 
about  yourself. 

Write; 

Mr.  Don  Newton,  General  Manager 
THE  TIMES 
PO  Box  838 
Gainesville  GA  30503 


We  are  western  New  York's  leading  daily 
newspaper,  the  29th  largest  in  the  nation. 
We  are  seeking  a  proven  professional  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  directing  our  re¬ 
tail  department.  We're  No.  1  in  the  big 
Buffalo  market  and  want  an  experienced 
leader  to  motivate  an  aggressive  retail 
sales  force.  You  will  be  joining  a  dedicated 
team  of  professionals  at  one  of  the  nation's 
fastest  growing  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  largest  percentage  circula¬ 
tion  gain  of  all  major  market  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  for  the  6  month  period  ending 
March  31,  1980.  Excellent  pay,  fringes 
and  superb  working  conditions.  All  replies 
treated  as  confidential.  Send  resume  or 
call  Clyde  Pinson,  Advertising  Director, 
Buffalo  News,  1  News  Plaza,  Buffalo  NY 
14240,  (716)  849-5440. 


HOW  CONFIDENT  are  you?  We  have  tripled 
our  free  circulation  weekly  shopper/news¬ 
paper  to  attract  more  advertisers.  Can  you 
make  a  bundle  on  20%  commission  your 
first  year?  Exceptional  market.  Zone  3  near 
coast.  Send  resume  to  Box  35202,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


CAREER 

OPPORTUNITY 

IN 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  AND  MARKETING 
The  Kansas  City  Star&  Times,  9th  largest 
combined  US  daily  and  No.  1  advertising 
medium  in  Kansas  City  has  a  few  interest¬ 
ing  and  chaiienging  opportunities  in  our 
advertising  sales  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ments  for  bright,  energetic,  career-minded 
people  who  are  self-starters  and  who  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
business.  We  are  iooking  for  outside  sales 
people  with  1-3  years  of  related  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  in  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment  to  join  our  team.  If  you  are  aggres¬ 
sive,  know  how  to  sell  ideas  and  use  con¬ 
temporary  market  research  to  heip  you 
make  your  monthly  sales  quota  and  you 
have  a  strong  desire  to  get  ahead,  cail  us, 
we  will  like  to  taik  to  you.  Kansas  City  is  a 
great  place  to  raise  a  family  and  fulfill  a 
career.  You  will  be  working  in  one  of 
America’s  most  livabie  and  lovabie  cities. 
Salary  open,  plus  good  MBO  incentive 
plans,  generous  and  comprehensive  bene¬ 
fits,  and  a  professional  atmosphere  in 
which  to  work.  We're  also  a  part  of  a 
growth-minded  “Fortune  5(D0’'  company.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  career  and  not  just  a 
job,  call  our  personnel  manager  at  (816) 
234-4280  or  send  your  resume  to  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  Times,  1729  Grand  Av,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  MO  64108.  Att:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager.  All  responses  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  empioyer. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Weekly  California  newspaper  chain  seeks 
dynamic  sales  manager  to  lead  staff  of  12 
in  competitive  market.  Strong  in  sales  and 
sales  management.  Salary  in  low  $30's 
plus  bonuses,  liberal  benefit  package  in¬ 
cludes  profit  sharing.  Send  resume  to  Box 
35224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
National  financial  magazine  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  advertising  salesperson. 
This  is  a  chance  to  build  your  own  program 
with  a  rapidiy  expanding  publication  in  a 
scenic  environment.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  complete  resume  to  editor.  Tax¬ 
ing  Times,  Rt  1,  New  Concord  OH  43762. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Quality  North  Jersey  weekly  has  immediate 
need  of  a  person  with  strong  proven 
background  in  special  promotions.  Write 
full  particulars  to  Box  35303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  small,  expanding  daily  in 
Pennsylvania.  Send  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  and  references  to  Box  35334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Should  be  experienced  sales¬ 
person  and  would  like  to  get  into  manage¬ 
ment.  Liberai  fringe  benefits,  located  in 
Zone  2.  Box  35184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
60,000  Zone  2  daily.  Chance  to  j 


60,000  Zone  2  daily.  Chance  to  join  young 
management  team.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  career  development.  If  you’re  ambiti¬ 
ous,  hard  working  and  not  afraid  of  com¬ 
petition,  send  resume,  saiary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  35313,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS  opening  in  August;  dis- 
piay  manager  and  display  representative 
for  urban  weekly  tabloid  in  New  England 
state  Capitol.  Eioth  positions  handie  ac¬ 
counts.  You’ll  be  up  against  strong  dailies, 
so  these  jobs  call  for  folks  who  believe  and 
can  convince  others  an  aiternative  weekly 
is  the  best  way  for  many  advertisers  to 
reach  their  prime  market.  Smail  dedicated 
staff,  good  starting  salaries,  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume  with  references  to  Box 
35319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Progressive  15,000  PM  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seeks  aggressive  and  knowiedgeabie 
individual  to  head  its  ad  department  of  14. 
Marketing  background  and  exposure  to  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  ad  production 
very  important.  Send  full  details— no 
phone  calls — to  Wayne  Powell,  Publisher, 
Evening  Sentinel,  PO  Box  130,  Carlyle  PA 
17013. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Multi-media  company  in  Manhattan. 
“People  person"  to  work  with  many  de¬ 
partment  heads  on  varied  assignments; 
supervise  staff  of  5.  Cartooning  or  news- 
aper  experience  a  plus.  Salary;  low-mid 
3D's.  Resumes  only  to  Box  35312,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR 
70,000  daily,  graphics  oriented,  iooking 
for  artist-illustrator.  Must  be  able  to  do 
serious  illustration  as  well  as  cartoons, 
mechanicals,  maps  .  .  .  Need  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  color,  color  techniques.  Zone  4. 
Box  35397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  AND  LAYOUT  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  an  imaginative  person  to 
direct  graphics  and  design  for  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  news  magazine.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  in  use  of  type,  art,  photography; 
develop  interesting  page  layout;  willing  to 
work  "nands-on”  and  supervise  production 
of  issues.  Journaiism  degree  in  writing,  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Good  company  and  a 
chance  to  stretch  creativity.  Send  resume; 
Rob  Kemper,  Scatiand  Communications, 
Box  10000,  Marian  OH  43302. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  northern 
California  weekiy  publication  chain,  over 
200,000  circuiation.  Strong  background  in 
door  knob  TMC  distribution  essentiai. 
Send  resume  to  Box  34979,  Editor  & 

Pubiisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  tor  small  Texas 
daily  with  weekly  shopper  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  TMC  and  strong  on  promotions. 
Please  send  complete  resume  with  saiary 
requirements  to  Box  34939,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  CIRCULATION  DEPART¬ 
MENT  needs  zone  managers  to  work  with 
independent  contractors  who  handle 
sales,  deliver  and  collect  with  "little  mer¬ 
chants,"  or  motor  route  contractors,  and 
zone  manager  to  supervise  employee  oper¬ 
ated  districts.  This  expansion  offers  career 
opportunities.  Send  a  resume  and  letter 
describing  yourself,  your  job  experience 
and  career  goals  to; 

R.  Gary  Kruger,  Circulation  Director 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
PO  Box  4915 
Syracuse  NY  13221 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group  of 
semi-weekly  controlled  newspapers.  Zone 
9.  Must  be  experienced  in  aii  phases  of 
circulation.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  35162,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAJOR  SOUTHWEST  daily  is  seeking  an 
assistant  circulation  manager.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  strong  on  promotional  sell¬ 
ing  by  crew  work  and  by  teiephone  solicita¬ 
tion.  Appiicant  must  be  free  to  travei  for 
extended  periods  to  related  newspapers  in 
other  states  who  need  help  in  circulation. 
Starting  salary  $15,000-$20,000  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience  and  ability.  This  could 
lead  the  right  person  to  a  future  pubiishing 
job.  Send  compiete  resume  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  to  Box  35174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Opening  for  aggressive  person,  with  the 
ability  to  plan  for  future  growth.  Quality 
northern  New  Jersey  weekly  community 
newspaper,  carrier  oriented.  Good  salary 
and  fringes.  Full  resume  to  Box  35109, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
If  you  have  a  proven  track  record  in  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  have  the  ability  to  teach 
others,  can  manage  people,  are  innovative 
and  dependabie,  we  have  a  marvelous  op¬ 
portunity  for  you.  Excellent  salary,  plus 
fringes,  career  opportunity  with  group. 
Send  resume  to;  W.  Lostoski,  The  Times, 
PO  Box  448,  Hammond  IN  46325. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  our  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  to  replace  retiring  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive,  have  computer 
background,  experience  with  modern 
phone  system,  and  capable  of  leading  a 
staff  of  16.  Excellent  salary  plus  numerous 
benefits.  Contact  Frank  Brennan,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Union  Leader  Corporation, 
35  Amherst  St,  Manchester  NH  03105,  or 
phone  (603)  668-4321. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
17,(X)0  daily.  2-3  years  classified  display 
sales  experience  necessary  for  your  next 
move  up.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Vincent  Mele,  Daiiy  Advance,  PO  Box 
30,  Dover  NJ  07801. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST— Our  Company 
has  introduced  unique,  on  line  TMC,  circu¬ 
lation  management  and  pressroom  inter¬ 
face  systems  exclusiveiy  for  newspapers, 
ideal  candidate  has  ANS74,  COBOL  and 
IBM  experience.  Please  forward  resume  to 
ECS  IV,  2006  Inverway  Ct,  Kalamazoo  Ml 
49009. 


COMPUTER  MANAGEMENT 
PROFESSIONAL 

Current  expansion  and  continuing  growth 
provide  opportunities  in  ail  phases  of  activ¬ 
ity  at  a  major  metropoiitan  newspaper  in 
Zone  5.  We  are  looking  for  an  assistant 
manager  with  broad  operational  and  plan¬ 
ning  responsibility.  Large  systems  installa¬ 
tions  now  being  planned,  require  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  skill  of  an  accomplished  man¬ 
ager.  Excelient  salary  and  benefits.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  35316,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER— San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Weekly  business  newspaper.  Over 
40,000  circulation.  We  seek  a  reporter 
with  at  least  2  years  experience  not  count¬ 
ing  school  papers.  Must  have  economics  or 
business  experience  to  work  with  this 
largest  English  language  and  business 
paper  in  the  Caribbean.  Spanish-bilingual. 
Resume  with  clippings  to; 

Pubiisher.  Carribean  Business 
PO  Box  6253,  Loiza  Station 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico  00914 


ZONE  5  NEWSPAPER,  6  day  with  14,000 
circulation  has  opening  for  features/com¬ 
munity  editor.  Must  be  able  to  cultivate 
good  reiations  with  city  of  20,000  and  its 
immediate  areas.  Good  news  judgment, 
layout  and  writing  skiils  important.  Send 
resume,  ciips  and  references  to  Box 
35042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FASHION  EDITOR 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  iooking  for  a  fash¬ 
ion  editor.  The  right  person  might  not  be 
speciaiizing  in  fashion  now,  but  he  or  she 
is  a  terrific  writer  and  a  solid  reporter  who 
has  a  proven  interest  in  fashion  and  abun¬ 
dant  ideas  for  imaginative  coverage  of  that 
important  part  of  our  lives.  The  beat  in- 
ciudes  serious  reporting  on  the  industry, 
personalities  and  shopping  strategy  and 
tactics,  as  weil  as  the  traditional  tastes, 
trends  and  New  York  and  European  shows. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to  Frank 
Denton,  Editor,  The  Way  We  Live,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  321  W  Lafayette,  Detroit  Ml 
48231. 


FAST  GROWING  Southern  coastal  daily 
seeks  newsroom  applicants.  Resume, 
clips,  references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  35228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY-ONLY  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  proven  feature  writer/reporter 
with  arts/drama  background.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Box  35203,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER— Aggressive,  award-winning 
daiiy  in  the  New  York  metropoiitan  area 
iooking  for  hard  working,  smart  reporter 
with  at  ieast  1  year  experience  and  interest 
in  urban  affairs.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box 
35213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDiTOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  resuits  iike  noother  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinejy,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  seli 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  quaiified  person  to  f  iil 
an  opening— or  are  iooking  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career— put  an 
Editor  &  Pubiisher  ad  to  work  for  you. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
JOB  LEADS 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  by 
daily  business  newspaper,  New  York  City. 
Copy  editing,  rewrite,  headwriting,  picture 
captions,  layout.  VDT  experience  useful. 
Send  resume  to  Box  35398,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  editor  of  13,000 
daily  in  Indiana.  We  are  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  professional  to  direct  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  staff  in  the  on  going  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  Journal  in  a  challenging 
suburban  area.  Please  reply  with  resume 
including  salary  history  to.  Home  and 
News  Enterprises,  The  Daily  Journal,  at¬ 
tention,  Scott  Alexander,  2575  N  Morton, 
Franklin  Indiana  46131. 


WEST  TEXAS  PM  PAPER  seeks  city  hall 
reporter  with  proven  abilitiesi  also  sharp 
copy  editor  with  flair  for  layout,  (intact 
Dim  Ashley,  Editor,  The  Odessa  American, 
PO  Box  2952,  Odessa  TX  79760. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  to  run  Metro  PM  daily  news 
room.  Major  responsibility  for  first  street 
sale  addition.  Requires  graphic  skills,  deft 
news  handling,  ability  to  fire  up  experi¬ 
enced  professional  staff.  Rotten  hours, 
good  pay.  Write,  Mike  Lewis,  Miami  News, 
PO  Box  615,  Miami  Florida  33152. 


TO  COVER  AN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
CENTER  unlike  any  other  in  the  US,  The 
Miami  News  is  expanding  its  money  pages. 
Growth  includes  a  new  Saturday  section. 
Emphasis  will  be  innovative  coverage  of 
business  and  consumer  news.  Business 
reporting  or  editing  background  helpful 
but  not  essential.  Write,  Dick  Westiund, 
The  Miami  News.  PO  Box  615,  Miami 
Florida  33152.  Immediate  openings  for  re¬ 
porter,  copy  editor. 


PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS’  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  seeking  a  strong 
writer/editor  to  handle  its  feature,  food 
and  business  section.  Creative,  energetic 
person  with  initiative  wanted.  Editing  and 
layout  experience  necessary.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to,  Terri  L  Hershey,  News 
Editor,  The  Herald,  PO  Box  639,  Munde¬ 
lein  IL  60060. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

One  of  south  Florida’s  fastest  growing  and 
expanding  dailies,  The  Post,  located  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  has  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  feature  writer  with  4-5 
years  experience  preferred.  Experience  in 
a  wide  range  of  subject  matter  desired. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements  and 
feature  examples  to.  Palm  Beach  News¬ 
paper,  Inc.  L  0  Cofin,  Personnel  Director, 
2751  S  Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach 
FL  33405.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


LIVING  EDITOR— She  will  be  hard  to  re¬ 
place.  Our  living  editor  has  made  what 
used  to  be  the  society  page  of  vital  interest 
to  readers  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  If  you 
like  writing  about  people  and  life  in  a  small 
city,  know  how  to  work  hard,  and  can  crea¬ 
tively  build  on  what  our  award-winning 
4300  daily  has  now,  send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  references  and  salary  needs  to  Bill 
Meyer,  Editor,  Bellevue  Gazette,  107  N 
Sandusky  St,  Bellevue  OH  44811. 


BEST  EDITORIAL  PAGE  in  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  needs  bright,  imaginative  editorial 
writer  with  a  flair  for  words  and  knowledge 
of  Virginia  affairs.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Kerry  W  Sipe,  Daily  Progress,  PO  ^x 
1287,  Charlottesville  VA  22901. 


WANTED— Reporter  who  can  star  on 
medium  size  morning  paper  in  Mid-South. 
Ideal  candidate  is  from  Southeast  or  Mid¬ 
west  and  has  1  or  2  years  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence  and  has  demonstrated  ability  to  write 
clearly.  We’re  a  progressive  newspaper 
with  a  young  staff  that  is  seeking  excel¬ 
lence.  Good  wages  and  benefits  in  pleas¬ 
ant  community.  Reply  to:Box  35211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZED,  competitive  daily  in  Zone 
5  seeks  a  versatile  desk  person  who  can 
edit  both  local  and  wire  copy  carefully, 
dummy  accurately  and  assist  with  a  variety 
of  desk  operations.  Must  be  a  stickler  for 
details.  Box  35182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  can  do  it  all  for  growing 
weekly  in  west  Tennessee.  Photography, 
layout  and  darkroom  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  Brian  Sherman,  The  Voice,  Box 
249,  Ripley  TN  38063. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Standard-Times  is  still  seeking  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  creative  copy  editor  for  its  uni¬ 
versal  desk.  Must  have  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment,  lively  layouts,  polished  skills  in  edit¬ 
ing  and  headline  writing,  be  able  to  work 
well  with  others,  and  more.  Send  resume, 
references,  tearsheetsto;  Jonathan  Miller, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  The  Standard-Times, 
555  Pleasant  St,  New  Bedford  MA  02742. 


COPY  EDITOR — Growing  Zone  1  AM  has 
desk  opening.  Minimum  2  years  editing 
experience.  Box  35156,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANDERLUST  creating  positions  on  lively 
6  day  PM  in  fascinating  Indian  country. 
New  Mexico-Arizona  border.  Challenging 
assignments  demands  strong  writing 
skills,  in-depth  coverage  of  wid^y  varying 
stories.  Also  opening  in  sports.  Dan  Cobb, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Independent,  PO 
Box  1210,  Gallup  NM  87301. 


EDITOR,  twice-weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  in  fast-growing  Zone  4  area  needs  a 
creative,  versatile  editor  to  manage  small 
staff  of  reporters  and  editors.  Must  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  become  involved  in  community. 
VDT,  budgeting,  public  speaking,  adminis¬ 
trative  skills  necessary.  %,000  circula¬ 
tion,  broadsheet,  editorial  page.  3-5  years 
experience  essential.  Salan  plus  MBO. 
Write  Box  35331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— Ready  to  move  up?  We 
need  a  number  two  editor  in  our  newsroom 
to  work  with  young  writing  staff  on  our 
growth  oriented  New  England  small  ci^ 
daily.  Layout,  copy  editing,  and  electronic 
newsroom  skills  a  must  for  this  job.  The 
right  person  will  move  up  fast.  Send  re 
sume  and  clips  to  Gene  Casey,  Editor, 
Westfield  Evening  News,  62  School  St, 
Westfield  MA  OlCiS. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Opportunity  to  ploy  key  role  in  building  year-old  well- 
supported  weekly  business  newspaper  published  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Paid  circulation  has  grown  rapidly  to  650,000 
We  need  an  experienced  newspaper  craftsperson  who  can 
edit  tightly,  improve  creativity,  inject  sparkle  into  headlines 
and  captions,  and  convey  the  art  of  language  usage. 
Solid  advancement  opportunities  with  growing  publishing 
division  of  largest  US  business  association.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  fringes,  and  progressive  merit  pay  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  to; 


Mr.  J.D.  Schultz 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

1615  H  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20062 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Experierrced  editorial  writer-editor  is 
sought  by  80,000  combo  in  prime  Zone  6 
market.  Must  be  productive,  write  well- 
documented,  provocative  editorials  with 
conservative  view,  edit  and  layout  pages, 
handle  letters.  VDT  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume,  samples,  salary  needs  to 
Box  35396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR,  ASSISTANT  BUSI¬ 
NESS  EDITOR  wanted  by  aggressive,  med¬ 
ium-sized  Florida  metropolitan  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Salary  contingent  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  self-salesmanship.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  references,  resume,  clips  now  to  Box 
35379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  WANTED— Award  win¬ 
ning  northern  Virginia  daily  is  expanding 
its  coverage  and  has  an  opening  for  an 
entry  sportswriter.  Applicants  should  have 
strong  background  in  all  sports.  Ideal  posi¬ 
tion  for  college  or  weekly  sportswriter. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  prep  sports,  but  oppor¬ 
tunity  also  permits  some  college  and  pro¬ 
fessional  assignments.  Interested  appli¬ 
cants  should  contact  The  Journal  Mes¬ 
senger  (703)  368-3101  for  interview. 


POTENTIAL  NEWS  DESK  CHIEF— Subur¬ 
ban  Phoenix  7-day  AM  seeks  person  to 
compete  for  news  editor’s  spot.  Bright  lay¬ 
outs;  sharp  quick  editing;  demonstrated 
leadership  a  must.  Resume,  samples,  saF 
ary  in  first  letter  to  Paul  Wolfe,  The 
Tribune,  Box  1547,  Mesa  AZ  85201. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing  17,000 
circulation,  6  day  locally  oriented  news¬ 
paper.  Must  have  management  experience 
and  background  in  all  phases  of  newsroom 
operation.  We  seek  a  person  qualified  to 
maintain,  motivate  and  recruit  a  quality 
staff.  Our  working  department  heads  func¬ 
tion  as  a  team.  Excellent  community. 
Commensurate  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Ed  Lehman, 
Publisher,  Daily  Times-Call,  Box  1033, 
Longmont  Colorado  80501. 


AWARD-WINNING  lifestyle  section  in  the 
Mid-South  is  looking  for  a  feature  writer 
with  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience. 
Competitive  salary.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Box  35327.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small, 
expanding  Pennsylvania  daily.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary,  references  and  clips  to  Box 
35333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  sharp  performer 
able  to  use  35mm  camera,  for  award  win¬ 
ning  semi-weekly  in  town  of  8000.  Must 
produce  2  good  pages  weekly,  one  Mon¬ 
day,  one  Wednesday.  Recent  J-school 
graduate  acceptable,  ^rves  5  high  school 
and  large  recreational  sports  area.  Box 
35336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  WEEKLY,  regional,  advertising  trade 
publication  is  looking  for  an  aggressive, 
skilled  journalist  to  take  charge  of  its 
Houston  news  bureau.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  extremely  helpful.  Knowledge  of  the 
advertising  business  beneficial,  but  not 
necessary.  Send  resume,  clips,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Editor,  Adweek,  6(18  N  St.  Paul, 
Dallas  TX  75201. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGUND  AM  (includ¬ 
ing  Sunday)  is  looking  for  experienced 
copy  editors  who  can  edit  thoroughly  and 
quickly.  Reporting  background  and  page 
layout  ability  are  musts.  Candidates 
should  have  an  upbeat  attitude  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  career  in  desk  work.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  VDTs  a  plus.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  pay  and  a  chance  to  work  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  livable  areas.  Box  35342, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  large  north  central  Illinois 
weekly  to  direct  coverage  of  local  news, 
report  on  civic  meetings,  develop  features 
and  editorials,  edit  news  releases,  write 
headlines,  some  layout,  photos,  etc., 
coverage  of  local  news  utrmst.  (k>od  sal¬ 
ary,  benefits,  advancement  possible,  at 
stable  agricultural  community.  Box  35285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


40,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  central 
Louisiana  has  opening  for  general  assign 
ment  reporter  and  for  a  photographer,  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  We  are  a  good  news¬ 
paper  planning  to  become  better.  Mon 
day-Fnday  PM,  Saturday-Sunday  AM 
Good  plant,  personnel,  good  weather 
Apply  by  mail  to  Personnel  Department, 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558, 
Alexandria  LA  ^306. 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Monthl; 
subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman,  68-3t 
Yellowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 

If  you  have  a  marketing  background  with 
circulation  sales  promotion  experience  we 
have  the  right  opportunity  for  you.  We  are 
a  well  established  inde|wndently  owned 
major  daily  in  an  exceptional  growth  mar¬ 
ket  in  Zone  2  looking  for  a  motivator  with 
solid  administrative  ability.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  35297, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

47,(X)0  DAILY 

VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 
Does  your  career  need  a  boost?  We  are  an 
international  award  winning  newspaper, 
general  excellence  5-state  SOX  award  win¬ 
ner.  Strong  photo  emphasis. 

Spend  9  months  as  our  photo  editor— Sep¬ 
tember  1980  to  June  1980  while  our  editor 
accepts  a  fellowship.  Manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  8.  Progressive  environment.  Try 
team  approach  to  photo  assignments.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  full  benefits. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  photojoumalist 
with  management  experience,  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Alverta  Brown,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Columbian,  F>0  Box  180,  Van¬ 
couver  WA  98666. 


8000  circulation  daily  needs  hard  working 
creative  photojoumalist  with  eye  for  news 
and  features.  $165-$175  weekly  for  be¬ 
ginner.  Box  35375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


HAVE  CAMERA 
WILL  TRAVEL 

If  a  smoking  shuttor  and  pound> 
ing  typowritor  are  familiar 
sounds  .  .  .  you  may  bo  ablo  to 
put  yoursolf  in  tho  picture  ...  as 
you  show  the  world  to  the  world. 
We*re  looking  for  veteran  r>ews, 
magazine  or  audio-visual  writer/ 
photographer  that  feels  com¬ 
fortable  vrorking  on  location  .  .  . 
whether  it*s  Miladelphia  or 
Peking;  proven  producers  of 
high-quality,  exciting  visuals, 
and  crisp  entertaining  copy. 
Domestic  and  international  trav¬ 
el  are  part  of  the  package  for 
these  professiorKil  positions. 
From  crops  to  captions,  youMI 
also  be  responsible  for  our 
library  of  more  than  20,000 
travel  slides;  develop  contocts 
and  resources  with  international 
agencies;  and  produce  high  im¬ 
pact,  multi-images  travel  shows. 
We*re  looking  for  self-starters  to 
work  in  our  fast-paced  highly 
creative  environment.  Our  clients 
include  the  majority  of  the 
Fortune  500  componies  and  the 
demand  for  quality  audio-visual 
productions  is  growing  daily. 

If  you  have  the  track  record  to 
run  with  us,  and  the  stuff  to 
prove  it  .  .  .  get  in  touch. 

THE  E.  F.  MacDONALD  CO. 

Personnel  Department 
1 1 3  S  Ludlow  St 
Dayton  OH  45402 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
With  minimum  5  years  experience  on  Goss 
Metro  who  can  print  a  quality  product  with 
process  color.  50,000  circulation,  7  day 
publication  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  34583,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  1  wants  working  foreman  to  run 
Goss  Suburban  press.  Growing  commercial 
business.  Must  be  flexible  and  be  willing  to 
work  in  growth  business.  Should  be  willing 
to  train  a  second  shift  crew.  Send  resume 
and  salary  r^uirement  to  Box  33645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN— Daily  Newspaper  in  Zone  5 
seeks  experienced  foreman  to  start  up  and 
run  a  brand  new  double  wide  multi-unit 
offset  press.  Must  be  willing  to  work 
nights.  Great  growth  potential.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
35007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-WOMAN  to  operate  Goss 
Community  or  Suburban  press.  Excellent 
pay.  Health,  dental,  disability  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Must  have  experience  on  Com¬ 
munity,  Suburban  or  related  press.  All  re¬ 
location  expenses  will  be  paid  for.  Call  Sid 
Simon  at  (215)  365-1155. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  IN  ZONE  6 
has  immediate  opening  for  pressperson  on 
Goss  Mark  II  presses.  Organization  pro¬ 
vides  career  growth  potential  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  35118, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Zone  4,  daily  newspaper  seeks  pressroom 
superintendent  experienced  in  a  multi¬ 
press  operation.  Individual  must  be  tech¬ 
nically  competent  and  have  previous 
supervisory/management  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salan  and  benefits.  Please  respond 
in  detail  to  Box  35187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 
6  day  newspaper  in  Zone  4  wants  strong 
people  oriented  working  superintendent  to 
run  Cottrell  V-25  press  with  8  units.  Total 
of  4  publications.  Union  situation.  Many 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  plus  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  to:  B  J  Barth,  General  Manager,  c/o 
Daily  News-Chief,  PO  Box  1440,  Winterha- 
ven  FL  33880. 


WORKING  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  WANTED 

Northern  California  5  day  daily,  4  unit 
Community,  7200,  496rs,  88  and  top  4. 
Must  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production,  quality  and 
maintenance  oriented.  Average  68  pages 
per  week.  Salary  according  to  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Excellent  fishing  and  hunting  area. 
Clean  air,  near  mountain.  Call,  General 
Manager,  Dan  Hogen,  (916)  842-5777. 

ASSISTANT  ENGRAVING  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT  needed  by  a  metropolitan  daily  that 
is  converting  to  offset.  Camera  and  offset 
plate  experience  is  a  must.  Box  35169, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREWt 

. . .  Those  individuals, 
companies,  syndicates 
that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

So,  be  it  1 2,  26  or  52  ti  mes 
per  year,  we  produce 
business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your 
copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly 
billing,  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field: 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place 
now,  in  the  most  effective 
classified  market  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

_ (212)  752-7050 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Major  national  insurer  located  in  the 
northern  suburb  of  Chicago  seeks  a  ver¬ 
satile  writer  in  Zone  5  capable  of  creating 
superior  news  releases,  feature  stories  and 
other  materials. 

Three  years  corporate  pr,  common  news- 
aper,  or  pr  agency  experience  necessary, 
xcellent  oral  communications  skills  and  a 
highly  developed  sensitivity  to  media  re¬ 
quirements  imperative. 

We  offer  the  qualified  professional  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package  and  a  com¬ 
petitive  starting  salary. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and  a  letter 
describing  your  strongest  skills  and  career 
objectives  to:  Box  35190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sorry  we  cannot  return  samples. 

Equal  opportunity  employer 


PROMOTION 


RESEARCH/PROMOTION  MANAGER  at 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  largest  newspapers 
working  primarily  with  advertising  staffs. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  ABC  reports, 
media  records,  U.S.  census  reports  and 
market  research  studies  and  survey  pro¬ 
cedures  required.  Working  knowlecfge  of 
on  line  computer  system  (terminal)  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  understand  needs  of  news¬ 
paper  sales  organization  and  be  capable  of 
formulating  sales  presentations  designed 
to  aid  sales  staff.  Ability  to  give  presenta¬ 
tions  helpful. 

In  addition  to  supervising  statistical 
clerks,  duties  include  supervision  of  3 
artists  involved  in  doing  ad  layouts  and  de¬ 
signing  and  printing  of  promotion  mailers 
for  special  sections,  etc.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Send  complete  and  current  resume, 
include  salary  desired  to  Box  35015, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR— To  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  superintendent  in  large  met- 
ropolitan  daily  in  Zone  9.  Union  shop. 
Must  be  experienced  in  72P  operation  and 
the  handling  of  large  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation. 

Line  supervision  main  responsibility,  but 
ability  to  schedule  personnel  and  work 
with  capital  and  operating  budgets  an  as¬ 
set.  Box  35291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITION  department  manager  for 
southwest  Florida  weekly  newspaper 
shopper  group.  Must  be  strong  in  man¬ 
agement/systems  orientation.  If  you  are 
No.  1  or  No.  2  in  progressive  operation 
send  resume  to  George  Biggers,  General 
Manager,  Naples  Star,  848  7th  Av  N, 
Naples  FL  33940. 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  major 
publisher  within  the  Knight-Ridder  organi¬ 
zation  is  seeking  an  experienced  produc¬ 
tion  maintenance  manager.  Qualified  can¬ 
didates  should  have  a  minimum  of  8-10 
years  progressive  responsibility  in  a  pub¬ 
lishing  environment.  You  should  possess 
sound  technical  knowledge  of  machinery, 
systems  and  generators.  Exposure  to  a 
union  environment  would  be  an  asset. 
Reporting  to  one  of  our  top  executives,  this 
key  position  offers  an  excellent  starting 
salary  and  the  opportunity  to  work  with  top 
professionals. 

For  consideration  please  forward  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Wayne  McGaughey, 
400  N.  Broad  St,  Philadelphia  PA  19101. 
All  replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  to  run 
composing  room  of  newspaper  group  of  2 
dailies  and  6  weeklies  in  Zone  1.  Will  have 
responsibility  for  mark-up,  typesetting, 
paste-up  and  plate  making.  Must  be  willing 
to  train  new  employees.  Good  opportunity 
for  No.  2  person  to  move  up  to  composing 
room  supervisor.  Please  send  resume  to 
Paul  J  Massey,  General  Manager,  Tran¬ 
script  Newspaper  Inc,  420  Washington  St, 
Dedham  MA  02026. 

STRIKE  IN  PROGRESS 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  for 
165,000  combination  circulation.  Zone  3. 
Must  have  background  for  all  phases  of 
production,  typesetting,  press,  computer, 
mail  room  and  production  management. 
Box  35287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  ZONE  2,  70,000  circulation 
daily  with  modern  plant  and  equipment 
seeks  experienced  production/operations 
executive  to  take  charge  of  all  production 
and  plant  responsibilities.  Strong  techni¬ 
cal,  leadership  and  management  abilities  a 
must.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  35311, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  semi-weekly  newspapers. 
Responsible  for  all  production  from  com¬ 
posing  to  camera  to  pressroom  to  mail- 
room.  Requirements:  knowledge  of  com¬ 
puterized  phototypesetting,  offset  press¬ 
es,  inserting  and  scheduling,  planning  and 
cost  control.  Send  resume  to  Box  35163  , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  WEB 
If  you  are  experienced  in  the  operation  of 
an  8  unit  Goss  Community  Web  Offset 
Press  with  SC  folder  and  balloon  former  or 
one  larger,  we  have  an  immediate  opening. 
Being  able  to  operate  this  press  is  a  must 
so  as  not  to  waste  your  time  or  ours.  This  is 
a  full  time  position  with  full  company  ben¬ 
efits.  Call,  The  Princeton  Packet,  (609) 
924-3244  for  an  appointment.  Ask  for  Bob 
Hutchenson. 


ASSISTANT  FOREMAN — Medium  sized 
West  Coast  daily  newspaper  requires  an 
assistant  foremen  for  Napp  letterpress  op¬ 
eration.  Applicants  must  h?ve  a  good 
operating  and  mechanical  knowledge  of 
Goss  letterpress  and  supervisory 
background  preferred.  Excellent  benefits, 
health,  dental,  vision  and  life  insurance. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Box 
35290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Sun  belt  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks 
top  level  manager  to  handle  production  di¬ 
rector  responsibilities.  Individual  must 
have  previous  experience  in  all  phases  of 
production  management.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  background  and  experience 
along  wit  ha  comprehensive  fringe  benefits 
package.  If  you  are  now  a  production  di¬ 
rector  or  assistant  production  directoron  a 
medium-sized  daily,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Please  write  in  detail  to  Box 
35188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


SALES  PROFESSIONALS 
Resumes  requested  from  highly  motivated 
individuals  with  minimum  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  to  newspapers.  Commercial 
contacts  a  plus.  Must  have  maiiagement 
potential.  Sales  and  management  posi¬ 
tions  available.  Openings  due  to  rapid 
company  growth.  Company’s  ernployees 
know  of  these  openings.  Box  35037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPERS  in  Mid-South  mar¬ 
ket  seeking  experienced  and  responsive 
telephone  sales  contractor.  This  is  not  bus¬ 
iness  as  usual.  We  are  fully  committed  to 
target  marketing  and  to  quality  sales  ef¬ 
forts  in  selected  target  areas.  We  seek  per¬ 
sonalized  attention  from  a  dedicated,  hon¬ 
est,  and  hard  working  professional  wanting 
to  buikJ  a  mutually  profitable  relationship. 
Please  send  qualifications  to  Box  35195, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  WASHINGTONIAN  MAGAZINE 
Desire  to  employ  an  aggressive  space  sales 
person.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
should  be  well  versed  in  the  techniques 
required  to  excel  in  a  competitive  market. 
Ideally  the  candidate  should  have  a  mar¬ 
keting  degree  and  a  strong  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  a  strong  sense  of  self  motiva¬ 
tion.  Reply  in  writing  including  resume  to. 
The  Washingtonian  Magazine,  1828  L  St. 
NW,  Washin^on  IX  20036,  att:  Edward 
Mansfield. 


Your  Opportunity 
To  Sell  Tomorrow’s 
System  Today 


You  probably  saw  this  system  at  the  ANPA  Show. . .  if  you 
could  get  into  the  booth.  If  you  didn’t,  our  PagePro^*^  System  is 
the  first  available  Interactive  page  layout  system  designed  for  large 
newspapers  and  publishers.  We  introduced  PagePro  at  the  ANPA 
Show  in  June. .  .and  developed  five  times  the  prospects  we  had 
anticipated! 

We  need  highly  qualified  systems  sales  people  for  the  positions  of 
Account  Representative  and  Senior  Sales  Support  Representative  at 
Hastech.  If  you  have  proven  ability  selling  large  systems  to  newspapers 
and  corporate  accounts,  we  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
you.  We  offer  excellent  salary,  benefits,  travel,  and  a  sales  incentive 
program. 

If  you  want  an  opportunity  to  sell  PagePro  today,  we  want  to  talk  to 
you.  Call  R.  Bruce  Wilson  at  (603)  623-3330. 

Hastech  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


670  North  Commercial  Street,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire  03101 
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Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE/GENERAL  MANAGER 
—I’m  41,  daily  publisher  (ve^  profitable) 
for  last  7  years  in  ^od  chain  operation. 
Strong  manager,  writer,  advertising,  mo¬ 
rale-booster,  award-winning  product.  If 
you  desire  increased  profits  and  a  quality 
product,  have  an  outstanding  opportunity 
— with  stress  on  challenge,  I’m  interested. 
Any  size  city,  any  size  paper.  No  task  too 
tough.  Very  finest  references  provided. 
Can  invest.  Contact  Bruce  Morrison  (205) 
872-9787. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER— Ex¬ 
tensive  experience;  labor  relations/negoti¬ 
ations,  budgeting/planning,  production 
methods/tecTinology,  computer  applica¬ 
tions,  MBO,  marketing/research.  Call 
Duane  R  Jacobs,  (219)  424-5257. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  strong  knowl¬ 
edge  and  effectiveness  in  marketing  seeks 
position  where  skills  can  be  applied  to 
mutual  benefit.  An  innovator .  .  .  problem 
solver  .  .  .  decision  maker  .  .  . 
profit-oriented  executive.  Would  welcome 
opportunity  to  discuss  potential.  Box 
35170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  OPERATIONS,  chief 
executive  officer.  Publisher/general  man¬ 
ager  seeking  challenge  at  daily  newspaper 
group  or  independent.  Experienced  in  total 
newspaper  operations.  Proven  systems  for 
profit  and  growth.  Excellent  performance 
record.  References.  Box  35344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  group  owned 
community  newspaper  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  administration  or  advertising 
management.  BS  with  8  years  sales  and 
management  experience.  Strong  planner 
and  organizer.  Zones  4  or  6  or  mid-Atlantic 
coastafarea.  Excellent  background  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  35392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


DO  YOU  WANT  .  .  .  super  sales  ability  at 
all  account  levels?  17  years  newspaper 
display  ad  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  daily  (70M)  and  weekly  (GOM)  groups; 
plus  years  of  corporate  background.  If  the 
answer  is  yes,  let’s  communicate!  Now 
employed  in  Zone  5  metro  area.  Would  like 
key  sales  position  with  solid,  accepted 
paper  or  magazine  (would  consider  relocat¬ 
ing  preferably  Zone  3).  By  the  way.  I’m 
used  to  excellent  money!  Box  35330, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATIONS/CHAINS/REPS.  The  best 
retail  newspaper  planner,  researcher, 
buyer,  negotiator  and  industry-client 
mediator  in  the  market  is  looking  tor  a  key 
marketing  development  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  you.  Box  35361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER/SALES — Experienced  display 
sales,  ad  director,  publisher  seeks  news¬ 
paper  or  related  position.  Zone  2  or  3.  Box 
35321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


25  YEAR  OLD  with  2  years  classified,  retail 
and  circulation  experience  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Herald  seeks  challenging  sales  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  35318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEAR  OLD  advertising  pro/family  man, 
people-management  oriented.  Six  suc¬ 
cessful  years  with  30M  daily  in  sales  and 
promotion.  Ad  degree.  Broadcast  experi¬ 
ence.  Record  of  achievements.  Prefer 
Zone  5  retail  ad  manager  post.  Simply 
send  nameand  number.  Box  35329,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SEEKING  POSITION  ON  DAILY.  Experi¬ 
enced  artist  and  cartoonist.  Solid 
portfolio.  Bob  Seymour,  4651  Granford  Ln, 
Stow  OH  44224. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTtXjNIST  seeks  job  with  small  town 
newspaper,  any  location.  Tony  Algiers, 
1130  Wanaka  St,  Honolulu  HI  96818. 


CIRCULATION 


MANAGER— Newspaper  and  magazine, 
expert  in  all  phases,  ABC,  computer  phone 
and  crew  sales,  motor  and  carrier. 
Strengths  in  marketing,  promotion  and  di¬ 
rect  mail.  Brewer,  4699  Hairston  Crossing 
Rd,  Atlanta  GA  30083. 


MIDWEST  CIRCULATOR— 12  years  (MES) 
success  in  all  phases.  Seeks  management 
opportunity.  Willing  to  accept  a  challenge. 
Available  immediately.  (217)  422-8843. 


11  YEAR  VETERAN  sports  editor,  wire 
editor  seeks  new  challenge.  Skills  include 
editing,  interesting  page  layouts,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports.  Winner  of  various  awards, 
honors.  Zone  7,  6,  5,  8,  9.  Call  Don  Cease 
at  (602)  242-9255. 


EDtTOR/PUBLISHER— Suburban  D.C. 
$9M  paid  weekly,  13  years,  lost  paper  in 
sale,  seeks  new  challenge.  Award-winning 
writer,  good  administrator,  conservative 
curmudgeon.  Resume.  Box  35179,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN/REPORTER/COLUMNIST 
looking  for  change  of  scenery.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  35185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  finalist,  nominated 
twice,  now  has  more  than  a  decade  of 
newspaper  experience,  at  age  33.  Has  4 
other  awards,  college  degree  with  honors, 
and  a  mmor  Washingon  governmental  fel¬ 
lowship.  Seekschallenging writing  position 
in  Zone  2,  will  consider  other  Zones  also, 
^x  35176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  seeks  rxisition  on  metro 
after  3  years  on  small  Eastern  daily.  Lay¬ 
out,  writing,  camera  experience.  Have  ex¬ 
perience  covering  pro  and  college  teams. 
Box  34944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR— 1  year  daily  staff  writer, 
6  months  weekly  editor,  3  years  little 
magazine  editor/publisher,  history  PhD, 
seeks  interesting  position  with  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Box  34978,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  10  years 
covering  politics,  government  and  courts, 
seeks  post  on  10(J,000-i-  daily,  any  Zone, 
Box  35023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  wants 
job  as  a  reporter  on  a  small  daily  paper. 
Prefer  Zone  5.  Will  do  any  work.  Box 
35106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER.  Will  relocate. 
Experienced  editor,  rewrite,  layout,  clas¬ 
sified,  subscription.  Young,  experienced, 
eager,  ambitious.  Contact:  Carl 
Weinschenk,  3(^1  (3rand  Av,  Baldwin  NY 
11510.  (516)  868-0905  evenings  and  be¬ 
fore  9  am. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Experienced  page 
editor  and  writer  with  100,000  class  news¬ 
papers.  Skilled  in  all  phases.  Box  35090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ACCOMPLISHED,  talented  writer  seeks 
full  time  reporter  position  in  greater  Bos¬ 
ton  area.  Will  cover  sports,  entertainment, 

fovernment,  etc.  Previous  experience, 
tory  copies  available.  Please  respond  to 
Box  350W,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editor  and  reporter  seeks 
editorial  management  position  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Trade  paper  background;  knowledge 
and  experience  in  all  aspects  of  editorial 
process.  Dedicated,  bright,  ambitious, 
energetic  professional.  Box  35072,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IDEAS  are  what  I’m  selling,  plus  depth  and 
perspective.  I’m  a  generalist  with  expertise 
in  energy,  law,  medicine,  government,  txis- 
iness  and  computers.  15  years  experience, 
from  cops  to  editor.  Prefer  Northwest  or 
Northeast.  Box  35059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  GRAD,  editor-in-chief  of  first  rate  col¬ 
lege  paper  seeks  entry  level  work.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  energetic.  Will  do  anything!  Box 
350M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Young,  aggressive,  award¬ 
winning  newsman  seeks  top  spot  on  small 
or  moderate-size  daily,  preferably  in  a 
competitive  situation.  Zone  2.  Box  35060, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


10-YEAR  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  desk 
and/or  writing  chores  in  Zone  2  to  cover 
golf  expenses.  Sub-par  performer  only  on 
the  links  and  then  Just  briefly.  Box  35l75, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDfTOR/GENERAL  MANAGER  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  post  with  small  daily.  Sound 
news  judgment,  flair  for  design,  profes¬ 
sional  management  skills.  Challenge  and 
opportunity  rewarded  with  a  polished  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Box  35172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  editor/reporter  analyst 
will  explain  the  why  of  stories  to  your  read¬ 
ers,  relocate  anywhere.  Box  35165,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GAMES  PEOPLE  PLAY  ...  I  know  them. 
Ambitious  young  woman  sportswriter,  3 
years  experience  editing,  makeup,  writing 
engaging  copy.  Will  relocate.  Box  353X, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  who  likes  money 
seeks  to  move  from  low-paying  metro  to 
one  whose  books  are  in  better  balance. 
Makes  financial  news  interesting,  under¬ 
standable.  Box  35299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  FEATURE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
seeks  job  editing  or  writing  for  quality 
weekly  magazine  which  values  exacting 
editing  and  polished  writing.  Also  in¬ 
terested  in  copy  editing  or  wire  editing  job. 
Offers  great  story  and  layout  ideas,  solid 
photographic  skills,  features  with  color 
and  accuracy.  8  years  experience  includes 
reporting,  copy  editing,  layout,  editing. 
Zones  1,  5,  7,  8  or  9.  Box  35293,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER  with  2  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  magazine  production  and  public 
relations  background  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  Seattle,  Washington  area.  Contact: 
S.  Lese,  3725  S -Massachusetts  Av,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wl  53220.  (414)  321-3725. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  be  for¬ 
warded  in  a  large  manila  envelope.  Never  submit  complete 
newspapers  or  magazines  unless  specifically  called  for. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


BEST  SPORTSWRITER  in  the  country 
(hidden  on  small  daily)  seeks  to  investigate 
any  openings  on  medium  and  large  daily. 
Zones  1  and  2.  Box  35380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  TAKE  FUN  SERIOUSLY,  but  my  readers 
have  fun.  Entertainment  editor  with  11 
years  experience,  journalism  degree  seeks 
Zone  9  daily  job.  Box  35395,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTING  on  Zone  9  or 
Florida  daijy  (any  size)  sought.  Age  26.  MA 
in  journalism.  VDT,  layout  experience. 
Good  references.  As  an  older-than-average 
graduate.  I’ll  bring  mature  judgment  to  the 
job.  Self-motivator,  ambitious,  adjustable. 
Broad  background.  Clips,  portfolio,  re¬ 
sume  sent  on  request.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view  and  work.  Worth  your  time.  Box 
35^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  30,000  weekly,  wants 
position  at  daily.  Award  winner.  Box 
35325,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


HELP  ME  escape  from  bureaucracy  back 
to  journalism.  Seek  reporting  job  on  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Experience  includes  full¬ 
time  on  weekly  and  string  for  metro  daily. 
Covered  everything  from  government,  en¬ 
vironment  to  sports.  Handle  camera.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  2,  plus  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Box  35345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER — Sometimes  liberal, 
sometimes  conservative,  but  always  with 
ability  to  attract  readers  to  the  page.  De¬ 
sire  to  move  up  to  larger  paMr,  or  to 
editor’s  spot  on  smaller  paper.  Box  35286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE— Daily,  weekly,  multi¬ 
ple  operations.  Revitalizing  moribund 
ones.  Expanding  existing  ones.  Startirv 
new  ones.  Good  with  inexperienced  staff 
Strong  graphics.  Topflight  writer.  Box 
35340,  Editor  &  Publ^her. 


NEWS  LIBRARIAN  at  Southwest  daily 
seeks  Zone  1  position  as  head  librarian. 
Reliable  energetic,  gets  things  done.  Box 
35171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUST 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTO  JOURNALIST— 
seeks  position  as  photo  department  di¬ 
rector/photographer  in  Zones  8  or  9.  4 
times  regional  photographer-of-year; 
runner-up  1979.  Presently  photo  director, 
Chanute  Kansas  Tribune.  Write  or  call, 
Dave  La  Belle.  The  Chanute  Tribune,  15  N 
Evergreen,  Chanute  KS  66720,  or  call 
(316)  431-41X  (work),  (316)  431-7045 
(home). 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWSPAPERMAN  and  longtime  Kansas 
Citian  bred  of  the  daily  news  grind  and 
looking  for  a  communications  or  public  re¬ 
lations  position  with  a  quality  Kansas  City 
area  agency  or  company.  I  m  under  30, 
bright  and  stubborn.  Box  35095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MULTI-AWARD  WINNERS— Photographer 
husband  and  feature  writer  wife,  desire 
work  on  daily  or  weekly  with  good  layout 
and  freedom  to  be  creative.  Box  35082, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


You  May  Taka  One  Giant  Step  .  .  . 
toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E  &  P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


“The  Paranoid  Press” 

Taking  issue  with  what  they  call  the 
strident,  haughty  and  hostile  attitude  of 
the  press  towards  recent  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Frank  Dale,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  and  his  son  Mitchell  W.  Dale, 
have  written  an  article  highly  critical  of 
“The  Paranoid  Press.” 

Father  and  son  are  graduates  of  A.B. 
Duke  University  in  ’43  and  ’71  respec¬ 
tively.  Publisher  Dale  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School  in  1948  and  Michael  Dale 
from  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
in  1975.  He  is  associated  with  Hanson, 
O’Brien,  Birney  &  Butler  in  Washington. 
Hanson  is  general  counsel  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  article  appears  in  the  Law  Review 
of  Pepperdine  University  Law  School  at 
Malibu,  Calif. 

Three  recent  decisions  are  discussed: 
Zurcher  v.  Stanford  Daily  (concerning 
newsroom  searches);  Herbert  v.  Lando 
(concerning  editorial  privilege);  and 
Gannett  v.  De  Pasquale  (concerning 
courtroom  closures). 

The  article  is  illuminating  because  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  last  week 
in  the  Richmond  Newspapers  case  which 
clarifies  its  previous  opinion  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  case. 

In  their  introduction,  the  authors 
wrote: 

“While  conflict  between  the  press  and 
courts  is  not  new,  recent  decisions  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  aroused  un¬ 
usually  acrimonious  reactions  from  the 
Fourth  Estate.  Members  of  the  judiciary, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  legal  fraternity, 
are  responding  in  kind.  Charges  and 
counter-charges,  of  which  those  quoted 
above  are  only  a  small  part,  have  esca¬ 
lated  both  in  frequency  and  vehemence. 
The  press  and  the  judiciary  seem  headed 
on  a  collision  course,  firing  salvos  over 
each  other’s  bow  all  along  the  way. 

“Allen  Neuharth,  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  delivered  a  scathing  attack  on 
the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Association’s 
1979  annual  convention,  where  he  in¬ 
ferred  that  there  is  a  deliberate  campaign 
to  curb  the  press  by  emasculating  the  First 
Amendment.  In  this  respect,  he  suggests 
the  Court  has  moved  ‘above  the  law.’ 
Standing  beneath  a  huge  banner  display¬ 
ing  the  words  of  the  First  Amendment  in 
‘old  English’  type,  embellished  with  col¬ 
orful  calligraphy,  Neuharth  sounded  a 
clarion  call  to  do  battle  to  rescue  and  free 
the  First  Amendment.  He  also  urged  the 
press  to  go  beyond  (or  above)  the  court¬ 
rooms  and  get  ‘the  people — ordinary  cit¬ 
izens — on  our  side.’  .  .  . 

“Of  course,  not  all  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  very  few  of  the  judiciary, 
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agree  with  the  Chairman’s  assessment  of 
the  situation.  Several  publishers  strongly 
disagree  with  the  assertion  that  recent 
court  decisions  are  ominous,”  the  two 
Dales  wrote. 

In  their  conclusions,  the  authors  stated 
“the  three  recent  cases  pose  different 
sorts  of  problems  for  the  news  media  as 
they  go  about  their  task  of  informing  the 
public.  The  Zurcher  decision  is  bad  law 
which  undermines  the  legitimate  privacy 
interests  of  all  Americans.  .  .  . 

“The  Gannett  decision  is  bad  law  as 
well,  reflecting  a  kind  of  ‘all  or  nothing’ 
jurisprudence.  The  decision  to  close  that 
particular  suppression  hearing  clearly  is 
not  needed  .  .  . 

“While  the  Herbert  decision  does  not 
remove  the  protections  for  journalists  af¬ 
forded  by  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  subject  the  press  to 
more  expansive  and  subjective  pre-trial 
discovery  in  plaintiffs  efforts  to  support 
allegations  of  actual  malice.  .  .  . 

“A  vocal  and  growing  segment  of  the 
news  media  is  convinced  that  these  three 
cases  illustrate  how  the  current  Supreme 
Court  has  sought  to  narrow  the  constitu¬ 
tional  protection  of  the  press.  The  au¬ 
thors  do  not  stand  with  this  segment  of 
the  news  media.  .  .  . 

“A  more  important  question  raised  by 
these  decisions  is  whether  the  news 
media  have  presented  these  cases  in  such 
a  way  as  to  limit  the  Court’s  flexibility  to 
rule  in  its  favor.  The  press  must  also  ask 
itself  whether  its  vehement  and  even 
caustic  reaction  to  recent  decisions  will 
only  serve  to  reduce  its  credibility  in  its 
future  claims  for  judicial  relief. 

“In  at  least  two  of  the  cases  discussed, 
it  can  be  argued  that  the  press  failed  to 
raise  the  proper  issues  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  but  rather  continued  to  beat 
the  drum  for  broad  constitutional  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  gather  news,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  publishing  it.” 

In  Zurcher  and  Herbert  they  said  “the 
press  may  have  chosen  to  fight  its  battle 
with  the  wrong  weapons,”  but  admitted 
such  criticism  is  easy  “when  one  has  the 
benefits  of  hindsight”  even  in  Gannett. 

“The  jeremiads  of  the  press  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  recent  decisions  may  generate 
as  much  public  dissatisfaction  with  the 
press  as  with  the  judiciary  .  .  . 

“Moreover,  the  concept  that  ‘the 
squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease’  may  not 
hold  true  if  the  injury  claimed  and  pro¬ 
tection  sought  by  the  press  far  exceeds 
the  injury  suffered.  The  press  therefore 
must  not  only  be  careful  not  to  strain  its 
credibility  with  its  readership.  .  .  . 

“Some  tension  between  the  press  and 
the  courts  is  healthy  as  well  as  neces¬ 
sary.  A  constructive  dialogue  between 
the  press  and  judiciary  is,  however, 
needed.  It  can  lead  to  an  understanding 
that  judges  and  journalists  are  persons  of 


good  faith  acting  in  service  to  the  same 
ideals  of  ‘enlightened  opinion  and  right 
conduct’  on  the  part  of  our  citizenry. 
Such  an  understanding,  however,  re¬ 
quires  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
press  that  its  freedom  from  governmental 
abridgement  under  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  press 
alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

“Most  serious  journalists  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  need  to  balance  the  rights  of  the 
free  press  against  other  rights  in  society, 
including  the  rights  of  defendants.  Such 
journalists  contest  only  the  degree  of  bal¬ 
ance,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  today’s 
controversy.  Thus,  it  is  not  suggested 
that  the  press  abandon  its  vigilance  to 
protect  press  freedoms;  the  fight,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  needs  to  be  waged  more 
intelligently,  and  on  selected  issues,  and 
without  the  bitterness  and  rancor  which 
has  characterized  the  controversy  over 
Zurcher,  Herbert,  and  Gannett. 

“The  strident  and  haughty  laments, 
voiced  by  the  news  media  in  response  to 
these  decisions  perceived  to  threaten  the 
press,  only  produces  a  backlash  of  re¬ 
sentment  and  undercuts  press  response 
that  might  later  be  warranted.” 

Final  conclusion:  “Now  is  the  time  for 
judges  and  journalists  to  recognize  that 
they  share  certain  common  interests,  if 
not  a  common  fate.” 

We  were  more  than  intrigued  by  the 
authors’  reference  to  “the  squeaky  wheel 
gets  the  grease” — ^which  they  Latinized 
for  us  as  “vigilantibus,  non  dormientibus, 
jura  subvernient” — because  that  was  a 
theme  and  title  (in  English)  of  an  E«&P 
editorial  Oct.  27,  1979. 

We  quoted  Justice  Brennan’s  com¬ 
ment  that  the  press  had  overreacted  to 
some  recent  court  decisions.  We  noted 
that  four  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  elaborated  outside  the  court  their 
views  on  the  Gannett  decision  which  in¬ 
dicated  they  might  hear  a  later  case  to 
clarify  the  court’s  position. 

“It  would  seem  that  sometimes  the 
squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease,”  E&P 
said. 

That’s  about  what  happened.  The 
Court  heard  the  Richmond  Newspaper 
case  and  has  said  just  about  what  vehe¬ 
ment  members  of  the  press  wanted  said 
about  courtrooms  and  access  to  news. 

Who  is  to  say  members  of  the  Court 
weren’t  listening  to  the  squeaky  wheel? 
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BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
Noflonwlda  Personal  Service 
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WESTERN  S 

GIVES  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 
(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

A  CLEAN  APPEARANCE  THAT'S  APPARENT 

AND  MORE... 

It's  the  end  product  that  counts—  and  how  you  arrive  at  that  end  is  very 
important  too.  For  deadlines  demand  as  few  problems  as  possible,  as  any 
production  manager  knows.  Using  FRONT  PAGE  plates  assures  that  your 
newspaper  will  be  clean,  but  even  more  Important,  your  production  problems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  see,  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  with  over-all  production  In  mind  —  from  plateroom  through 
press.  It  provides  easy  development,  fast  roll-up,  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

What  makes  FRONT  PAGE  perform  so  well?  To  begin  with  the  FRONT  PAGE 
plate  is  anodized,  producing  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint ...  an  ideal  Di-Litho  or  offset  surface . . .  clean 
. .  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant. .  .and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid 
and  halftones  print  clean  . . .  every  edition. 

Also,.  FRONT  PAGE  has  a  uniform,  consistant  brush  grain  which  provides 
the  tooth  that  gives  a  strong  bond  between  chemicals  and  plate.  In  addition 
it  gives  excellent  ink-water  balance  and  speeds  make-up.  And  litho  grade 
aluminum  and  rigid  quality  control  make  Western's  FRONT  PAGE  plate 
virtually  trouble-free.  ^ 


Important  too,  your  plateroom 
and  pressroom  personnel  can 
be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like 
the  one  before ...  no  variation  in 
quality... which  means  no  vari¬ 
ation  in  high  performance. 
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So  if  you're  not  already  using 
FRONT  PAGE-see  the  differ¬ 
ence-contact  your  Western 
Dealer  or  Western  Technical 
Sales  Representative  today... 
or  call  800  325-3310  toll  free 
and  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE. 


LITHO  PLATE 
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3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY-PLATES-CHEMISTRY-PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 
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When  you're  running  ahead  of  the  pack... 


YOU  COULD  REST  BUT  THAT’S  NOT  HOW 
ON  YOUR  LAURELS  WE  GOT  WHERE  WE  ARE 


Talking  about  daily  circulation  in  Denver?  Let's  talk  about  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  FIRST. 

The  morning  News  now  leads  the  afternoon  Post  in  daily  circulation  by  10,822  copies  according  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  Publishers'  statements  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 1980. 

But  the  trend  isn't  new.  It's  been  coming.  In  the  12  months  ended  September  30, 1979,  the  News  led  the  Post  by: 
12,285  copies  in  the  city  zone. 

3,521  in  the  7-county  Denver-Boulder  SMSA. 

4,316  in  the  14-county  Denver  primary  market  area,  and 
3,629  in  the  38-county  Denver  ADI. 

81 1  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

Now  the  latest  six-months  report  of  ABC  shows  the  even  stronger  overall  daily  circulation  lead  of  10,822. 

And  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  It's  not  only  the  weekday  readers  we  have — but  the  kind  of  readers,  as  shown 
by  the  Belden  CMS  Denver  study  released  in  1980. 


NEWS 

POST 

NEWS 

POST 

MORE  Total  Adult  Readers 

502,000 

406,000 

More  Readers  18-24 

89,000 

49,000 

MORE  Total  Men  Readers 

263,000 

217,000 

25-34 

124,000 

72,000 

MORE  Total  Women  Readers 

239,000 

189,000 

35-44 

92,000 

75,000 

MORE  Total  Exclusive  Readers 

345,000 

249,000 

45-54 

86,000 

80,000 

MORE  Readers  With  Household  Income: 

More  College  Educated  Readers 

244,000 

240,000 

$25,000  and  more 

1 52,000 

145,000 

$20,000-524,999 

96,000 

77,000 

1  A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 

•  ATLANTA  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO 
•  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Thanks,  Denver.  Thanks,  Colorado. 
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